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INTRODUCTION 


I 

When we say that Poe’s imagination moves amongst excep- 
tional things, we imply that he is famihar by temperament 
with the matter proper to the brief narrative or tide The 
tale, on account of its brevity, is precluded from expounding 
facts and expenences that are socially important; therefore 
it deals with the exceptional — ^with somethmg that arrests 
our curiosity from the start. It was a French cntic, M- 
Bmneticre, who noticed the social msignificance of the 
Incident upon which the tale is based, and he has pointed 
out that the matenal for the tale is to be sought in “ certain 
pecuhanties or variations of passion, which, though physiologi- 
cally or pathologically mterestmg, are socially msignificant,” 
and M Brunetidre goes on to say that the mcident is never 
taken out of the mamway of life, but out of its border — 
“ thmgs that happen on the margin,” M. Brunetifere ssya 
suggestively. 

That phrase " on the margin " admirably describes the 
whole of Poe's imaginative work, his verse as well as his prose 
It IS marginal, not central, it comes, not out of the manway 
of life, but out of the border of existence Poe gives us ex- 
periences that are on the margm of sanity, or on the border of 
unconsciousness He reports, with extraordinary hteralness 
and lucidity, the last swoon of the nerves, as m the passage 
where he describes the sensations of one who has just been 
sentenced by the Inquisition. 

** The sentence — the dread sentence of death — ^was the last 
of distinct accentuation which reached my ears After that 
the sound of the mquisitorial voices seemed merged in one 
dreamy, mdetemunate hum It conveyed to my soul the 
idea of revolution — perhaps from its association in fancy with 
the burr of a mill wheel This only for a brief period, for 
presently I heard no more Yet. for a while I saw — but with 
how terrible an exaggeration! — I saw the lips of the black- 
robed judges. They appeared to me white — ^whiter than the 
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sheet npon which I trace these words — and thin even to 
grotesqueness, thin with the intensity of their expression of 
firmness — of Immovable resolution — of stem contempt of 
human torture I caw that decrees of what to me was Fate 
were still issuing from those Ups I saw them writhe with a 
deadly locution I saw them fashion the syllables of my 
name, and I shuddered because no sound succeeded I saw, 
too, for a few moments of delinous horror, the soft and nearly 
imperceptible waving of the sable draperies which enwrapped 
the walls of the apsirtment. And then my vision fell upon the 
seven tall candles upon the table At first they wore the 
aspect of chanty, and seemed white slender angels who would 
save me, but then, all at once, there came a most deadly 
nausea over my spirit, and I felt every fibre in my frame thrill 
as if 1 had touched the wnre of a galvanic battery, while the 
angel forms became meaningless spectres, with heads of flame, 
and I saw that from them there would be no help And then 
there stole into my far cy, like a nch musical note, the thought 
of what sweet rest there must be in the grave " 

Edgar Allan Poe was bom in Boston, USA, on January 
19, 1809 Certam peculianties in his work have been put 
down to racial tendenaes, for his father, though Amencan 
bom, was of Irish descent But we notice the profession of 
the parents as a fact more immediate than their racial denva- 
tion Both parents were actors, and the stage seems to have 
been in keepmg with certam tendencies in the father He 
seems to have been a Bohemian, or rather a vagabond It is 
said that he had made an impmdent mamage, it is fairly 
certam that he deserted his wife before the child Edgar was 
bom The mother died when Poe was two years old, and 
Edgar, one of her three children, was adopted by a childless 
pair, the Allans, wealthy Scotch folk of Richmond in Virginia. 
Pour years later the Allans made a tour through Ireland, 
Scotland and England They settled m England for a while, 
and young Edg;ar Allan, now six years of age, was given five 
years schoohng at Stoke Newington He was eleven when 
he returned to America with the Allans, and we hear of him 
afterwards as a youngster at the Richmond school, bnihant 
mdeed, but defiant, irritable and sohtary — “ a descendant of a 
race whose imaginative and easily excitable temperament has 
at all tames rendered them remarkable," as he says, m what 
seems to be an autobiographical note 

Poe, as a youth, had a rare aptitude for athletic feats, and 
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Baudelaire notes with satisfaction that, though made with the 
feet and hands of a woman, Poe was capable of great muscular 
exertion; as a youth he excelled his contemporaries in svnm- 
ming He had high personal distinction; he was graceful, 
good-lookmg, and endowed with noticeable eloquence. He 
was fond of dramatic recitation Once he recited some 
speeches out of Julius Ceesar, impersonatmg Cassius, and he 
gave his audience the impression that he was '* a bom actor ” 
The evidence of declamatory power is mteresting, and the 
reminiscence of the theatre accounts for a great deal in Poe’s 
work At seventeen he was sent to the University of Virginia 
Here he won high honours in Latm and French, but within a 
year he was withdrawn on account of some gambling trans- 
actions We may be sure that Edgar Allan Poe was loth to let 
his eighteenth year pass unrnarked , unlike most young literary 
aspirants he succeeded in making it memorable He went up 
to Boston and published a book — averse, of course — Tamer- 
lane and Other Poems {1827) Mr Allan seems to have in- 
terested himself m this volume, but soon after the publication 
of Tamerlane there came a breach between the poet and his 
patron Edgar Allan Poe now entered the army of the 
United States, and m two years *he had risen to the rank of 
sergeant-major He was now twenty, his foster-mother 
died, and then there came a reconciliation between Edgar and 
Mr. Allan. In 1830 he entered the College at West Point as 
a military cadet. Meanwhile (1829) he had published his 
second volume It contained Tamerlane (re- written) and Al 
Aaraaf His conduct at the Mihtary College was considered 
irregular, and he was dismissed in 1831. Affairs had now taken 
a serious turn Mr. Allan had married again, this time he w'as 
blessed with offspring, and his wife knew not Edgar Allan 
Foe insisted upon seeing his foster-parent, but the interview 
led only to a defimte breach When he left Allan's house he 
seems to have turned his back on settled ways of living It is 
curious that he did not at this point try the stage, it would 
have fitted his temperament and his gifts, but perhaps the 
career of his psurents had biassed him against the theatre He 
published a third book of verse, poems old and new, and vc 
hear of him next m Baltimore He went into the office of the 
Saturday Visitor to claim a prize he had won with the story, 
Ms found in a Bottle, and it was noticed that his coat was 
fastened to hide a lack of shirt, and .that his face bore traces of 
illness and destitution Afterwards he got an engagement on 
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solace, and that it is a medley which Baudelaire has taken 
seriously He died on October 7, 1849, and his end must have 
seemed the height of tragic mockery to the divme spectator of 
the pessimists He came mto Baltimore and fell m with 
a gang of rufSans who were rushmg some election busmess 
They seized the unfortunate man, phed him with dnnk, put 
papers mto his hand and dragged him round the booths His 
friends found him dymg m some sordid place It remains to 
be said that his hterary executor disapproved of Poe's tempera- 
ment and Poe's methods And he treated the poet with a 
rigour that reads like mahgmty. 


II 

There Is a distincbon seldom made In criticism between the 
short story and the tale This distinction can best be seen an 
examples, thus Maupassant’s Vatn Beauty is a short story, 
and A Ptece of Stnng by the same author is a tale There is a 
difference in the extent of the narratives, and there is a differ- 
ence m the value of the respective mcidents upon which the 
narratives are based A Piece of String could not bo ex- 
painded by " complications and diversities of many episodes 
and details ” without attnbutmg to the mcident “ an import- 
ance which, socially and historically, it does not possess " 
But the mcident m Vatn Beauty might be expanded without 
mvestmg it with an undue importance It is cunous that 
M Bruneb^re (whose notes on the nouvelle I have been 
quotmg), does not make a distinction between the short 
story and the tale His notes apply to the tale rather than 
to the short story Yet though the substance of the tale 
is amongst ** pecuUanties or variations of passion,” it is 
not the less effective on this account. It is the most 
ancient of compositions, the most wide-spread, the most 
immediately mterestmg, through its brevity it can be made 
the most perfect of prose forms Edgar Allan Poe was well 
aware of the high place that the tale must alwa3r3 hold m 
literature, and his mtimate knowledge of exceptional things, 
together with hia sense of form and language, have enabled 
him to produce some of the world’s best tales — The Cask of 
Amontillado, The Pit and the Pendulum, The Fall of the House 
of Usher, The Murders in the Rue Morgue, The Gold Bug, 
William Wilson, Ltgeta In The Murders in the Rue Morgue 
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and in The Gold Bug, Poe brought a new and fascinating method 
into the narrative — a method which has been re-discovered m 
our own day and used with much pubhc success The Cash of 
Amonhllado. ThePitandthePendulutn,2indL‘igetaa.re so rounded 
and so perfect that they offer no crevice for the cntical knife 
William Wilson is perhaps the least impeccable of these tales; 
one notices a certain staginess here — a theatncahty that 
flaunts out in the speech of the last encounter. “Scoundrel,’' 

I said, in a voice husky with rage . , . “Scoundrel, impostor, 
accursed villami You shall not — you shall not dog me unto 
death! Follow me, or I will stab you where you stand ” 
The theatncahty m this speech is but the excess of a quahty 
shown abundantly m William Wilson — the quality of drama- 
tisation All the speeches carry across the footlights and all 
tlie situations are visualised as if for the stage But the situa- 
tions and speeches in William Wilson are not the most notice- 
able instance of Poe's faculty for dramatisation. There is 
that memorable scene which prepares the reader for the tragic 
return of the Lady Madehne in The Fall of the House of Usher. 
This scene is conceived as a dramatist wo^d conceive it. The 
readmg of the romance, the stressmg of the passages which 
correspond with the unseen drama is a device weU known to 
the dramatist Poe has the dramatist's faculty for projecting 
situations and he has also the faculty of anticipating diflicul- 
bes that are peculiar to the dramatic action. Several instances 
of this could be given from the tales that follow — ^mstances of 
that suspended or retrospective action which is more necessary 
m a play than m a narrative The theatre would, I am con- 
vinced, have given full scope for Poe's gemus He coifld not 
have reached it through his poetic talent^ but he could have 
reached it through the mvention which he has shown m The 
Cask of Amontillado Poe could have done perfectly a form 
of work which perhaps he had no models for at the tune — ^the ^ 
“thnll'' of the French vaudeville It is a matter for r^tet ^ 
that he did not come mto contact with the theatre, for, with ' 
his dehght in novelty, with hi<t wonderful mgennity, he could 
have added many devices to the dramatist's stock. But his 
spirit has not been quite shut out from the theatre Surely ’ 
the dramatist of the Plays for Marionettes owes a good deal to J 
The House of Usher, with its elaborate atmosphere, and its ' 
remote and agomsmg situations ! 

In considering the drama of The Fad of the House of Usher, ^ 
we are brought mto contact with Poe's dominant idea. Part '' 
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of this idea Is expressed exphcitly In his favourite tale, Ltgeia. 
Ltgeta belongs to that group of studies of which Eleonora is 
the most charming, Berenice the most repulsive, and Morelia 
the least noteworthy Ltgeia is less a tale than a prose poem , 
It IS a revene, a meditation upon that mystical sentence of 
Joseph GlanviUe’s — '* And the will therein heth, which dieth 
not. Who knoweth the mysteries of the will, with its vigour ? 
For God is but a great wUl jiervading all things by nature of its 
intentness Man doth not yield himself to the ang^els, nor 
unto death utterly, save only through the weakness of his 
feeble will ” It was Poe’s conviction that consciousness per- 
sisted even in the grave, and that the will, because of some' 
great passion, could resist dissolution, and that the persistence 
of the human wiU gave sentience to inammate thmgs Thus 
the walls of the house of Usher and the tarn beyond have been 
given a sort of organisation and m A MS found in a Bottle the 
ship that holds the ancient voyagers has grown m bulk. 

Poe's mentality was a rare synthesis, he had elements in 
him that corresponded with the indefimteness of music and 
the exactitude of mathematics He was a penetrating cntic 
of literature, and he could have written well on aesthetics and 
psychology , I have already dwelt upon his sense of the theatre 
He desired to be stnkmg and ongmal as the great creators 
desire to be sincere, and because of that rare synthesis of his 
mind (helped out, it must be said, by a wonderful mgenuity), 
he succeeded m making forms and formulas that have in- 
fluenced a defimte side of Uterature His often-quoted dictum 
that poetry cannot be sustained in the epic form has forced 
many poets (Whitman amongst them) to reconsider the poetic 
form His achievements m verse and his theories of versifi- 
cation influenced an important literary movement m France, 
and that movement has reacted on contemporary English 
hterature He made the idea of " atmosphere ” self-conscious 
in literary art. The Murders in the ttue Morgue and William 
W-ilson have been models for such diverse writers as Conan 
Doyle and Oscar Wilde He is popularly regarded as the type 
of the imaginative man, but those who have come mto contact 
with his mmd have reason to beheve that his critical faculties 
were m excess of his imagmative and creative faculties In 
The Domain of Arnheim he says some subtle thmg on our ideas 
of the beautifuL His aesthetics, however, are a httle strained 
by the undue importance he gives to strangeness as an element 
of beauty. He was a psychologist m the critical rather than 
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in the creative sense, and had a deep knowledge of the mental 
movements connected with fear In Arthur Gordon Pym he 
has some enhg^htemng observations on the effect of a Mostly 
appantion. 

" Usually, in cases of a mmflar nature, there is left in the 
mmd of the spectator some glimmering of doubt as to the 
reahty of the vision before his eyos, a degree of hope, however 
feeble, that he is the victim of chicanery, and that the appan- 
tion IS not actually a visitant from the old world of diadows. 
It>is not too much to say that such remnants of doubt have 
been at the bottom of almost every such visitation, and that 
the appalling horror which has sometimes been brought about 
. IS to be attributed, even m the cases most m pomt, and where 
most suffermg has been expenenced, more to a kmd of anti- 
apative horror, lest the apparition m^ght possibly be real, than 
to an unwavering behef m its reahty.” 

This reads like an authentic pronoimcement from a chan* 
of psychology. And m^ The Fall of the House of Usher he has 
a sentence which anticipates, even m its fomial presentment, 
a recently formulated law of the American p^chologists — 
" There can be no doubt that the consaousness of the rapid 
mcrease of my superstition . . . served mainly to accelerate 
the mcrease itseU. Such, I have long known, is the para- 
doxical law of aU sentiments having terror as a basis ” 

Edgar A ll a n Poe has written some gloomy tales and several 
morbid tales, but his lines, 

“The play is the tragedy Man, 

And the hero the congaenng Worm,” 

do not represent his normal opmion. He has told ns that 
“ m general, it is from the violation of a few simple laws of 
humamty, arises the wretchedness of mankmd — that as a 
species we have m onr possession the as yet nnwronght 
elements of content.” His Mr. EUison admitted but four 
principles or conditions of bliss — ^free exercise m the open air, 
the love of some lovable woman, a contempt of ambition, and 
an object of unceasmg pursuit ” He held that, other thmgs 
' bemg equal, the extent of attamable happinsss was m propor- 
tion to the spirituality of this object" 

NOR WAS I INDEED IGNORANT OF TTra FLOWERS AND THE 
VINE, BtJT THE HEMLOCK AND THE CYPRESS OVERSHADOWED 
me NIGHT AND DAY." 


pAdraic coeum. 
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WILLIAM WILSON 

What say of it? what say of consciekck grim. 

That spectre m my path r 

Chambkriayne’s Pharromda 

Let me call myself, for the present, William Wilsom The fair 
page now lying before me need not be sulhed with my real appel- 
lation This has been already too much an object for the scorn 
— for the horror — for the detestation of my race To the 
uttermost regions of the globe have not the mdignant winds 
bruited its unparalleled infamy? Oh, outcast of all outcast': 
most abandoned 1 — to the earth art thou not forever dead ? to 
Its honours, to its flowers, to its golden aspirations? — and a 
cloud, dense, dismal, and hmitless, does it not hang eternally 
between thy hopes and heaven ? 

I would not, if I could, here or to-day, embody a record of 
my later years of unspeakable misery, and unpardonable crime 
This epoch — ^these later years — ^took unto themselves a sudden 
elevation m turpitude, whose ongin alone it is my present pur- 
pose to assign. Men usualUy grow base by degrees. From me, 
m an instant, all virtue dropped bodily as a mantle. From 
comparatively trivial wickedness I passed, with the stride of a 
giant, mto more than the enormities of an Elah-Gabalus. What 
chance — ^what one event brought this evil thing to pass, bear 
with me while I relate. Death approaches; and the shadow 
which foreruns him has thrown a softenmg influence over my 
spint. I long, m passmg through the dim valley, for the sym- 
pathy — 1 had nearly said for the pity — of my fellow-men. I 
would fam have them beheve that I have been, m Some measure, 
the slave of circumstances beyond human controL I would 
wish them to seek out for me, m the details I am about to give, 
some httle oasis of faialtty amid a wildemess of error. I would 
have them allow — what they cannot refrain from allowing — 
that, although temptation may have erewhile existed as great, 
man was never thus, at least, tempted before— certainly, never 
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thus fell And is it therefore that he has never thus suffered? 
Have I not indeed been living in a dream ? And am I not now 
dying a victim to the horror and the mystery of the wildest of all 
sublunary visions? 

I am the descendant of a race whose imaginative and easily 
excitable temperament has at all times rendered them remark- 
able, and, in my earliest infancy, I gave evidence of having 
fully mhented the family character As I advanced in years it 
was more strongly developed, becoming, for many reasons a 
cause of senous disquietude to my friends, and of positive injury 
to myself I grew self-willed, addicted to the wildest caprices, 
and a prey to the most ungovernable passions Weak-minded, 
and beset with constitutional infirmities akin to my own, my 
parents could do but little to check the evil propensities which 
distinguished me Some feeble and ill-directed efforts resulted 
in complete failure on their part, and, of course, m total tnumph 
on mine Thenceforward my voice was a household law , and 
at an age when few children have abandoned their leading- 
strings, I was left to the guidance of my own will, and beca m e, 
m all but name, the master of my own actions 
My earliest recollections of a school-hfc, are connected with a 
laige, rambling, Elizabethan house, in a misty-looking ^^llage of 
England, where were a vast number of gigantic and gnarled trees, 
and where all the houses were excessively ancient. In truth, it 
was a dream-like and spirit-soothing place, that venerable old 
town At this moment, m fancy, I feel the refreshing chilliness 
of its deeply-shadowed avenue, inhale the fragrance of its thou- 
sand shrubberies, and thnil anew with undefinable delight, at 
the deep hollow note of the church-bell, breaking, each hour, 
with sullen and sudden roar, upon the stillness of the dusky 
atmosphere lo which the fretted Gothic steeple lay imbedded 
and asleep 

It gives me, perhaps, as much of pleasure as I can now in any 
manner experience, to dwell upon minute recollections of the 
school and its concerns Steeped in misery as I am — ^misery, 
alas 1 only too real — I shall be pardoned for seeking relief, how- 
ever slight and temporary, m the weakness of a few rambling 
details These, moreover, utterly trivial, and even ridiculous 
m themselves, assume, to my fancy, adventitious importance, as 
connected with a penod and a locality when and where I recog- 
nise the first ambiguous monitions of the destiny which after- 
w^s so fully overshadowed me Let me then remember 
The house, I have said, was old and irregular. The grounds 
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were extensive, and a high and solid bnck wall, topped with a 
bed of mortar and broken glass, encompassed the whole. This 
pnson-like rampart formed the limit of our domam, beyond it 
we saw but thnce a week — once every Saturday afternoon, when, 
attended by two ushers, we were permitted to take brief walks 
in a body through some of the neighbounng fields — and twice 
dunng Sunday, when we were paraded in the same formal 
manner to the morning and evening service in the one church 
of the village Of this church th^ pnncipal of our school was 
pastor. W ith how deep a spirit of wonder and perplexity was I 
wont to regard him from our remote pew m the gallery, as, with 
steo solemn and slow, he ascended the pulpit! This reverend 
man, with countenance so demurely benign, with robes so glossy 
and so clerically flowing, with wig so mmutely powdered, so 
rigid and so vast, — could this be he who, of late, with sour visage, 
and in snuffy habiliments, admimstered, ferule m hand, the 
Draconian laws of the academy? Oh, gigantic paradox, too 
utterly monstrous for solution I 

At an angle of the ponderous wall frowned a more ponderous 
gate. It was nveted and studded with iron bolts, and sur- 
mounted with jagged iron spikes. What impressions of deep 
awe did it inspire! It was never opened save for the three 
periodical egressions and mgressions already mentioned, then, 
m every creak of its mighty hinges, we found a plenitude of 
mystery — a world of matter for solemn remark, or for more 
solemn meditation. 

The extensive enclosure was irregular in form, having many 
capacious recesses Of these, three or four of the largest con- 
stituted the play-ground. It was level, and covered with fine 
hard gravel I well remember it had no trees, nor benches, nor 
anythmg similar withm it. Of course it was m the rear of the 
house. In front lay a small parterre, planted with box and 
other shrubs, but through this sacred division we passed only 
upon rare occasions mdeed — such as a first advent to school or 
final departure thence, or perhaps, when a parent or fnend 
having called for us, we joyfully took our way home for the 
Christmas or Midsummer hohda)^. 

But the house! — how quamt an old building was thisl — ^to 
me how veritably a palace of enchantment! There was really 
no end to its wmdings — ^to its mcomprehensible subdivisions 
It was difficult, at any given time, to say with certamty upon 
which of Its two stones one happened to be From each room 
to every other there were sure to be found three or four steps 
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either in ascent or descent Then the lateral branches were it- 
nnmerable — inconceivable — ^and so returning in upon them- 
selves, that our most exact ideas in regard to the whole mansion 
were not very far different from those with which we pondered 
upon mffnity During the five years of my residence here, I 
was never able to ascertain with precision, m what remote 
locality lay the httle sleeping apartment assigned to myself and 
some eighteen or twenty other scholars 

The school-room was the largest in the house — could not 
help thmking, in the world It was very long, narrow, and 
dismally low, with pomted Gothic windows and a ceiling of oak- 
In a remote and terror-mspinng angle was a square enclosure 
of eight or ten feet, comprising the sanctum, “ dunng hours,” 
of our pnnapaJ, the Reverend Dr Bransby. It was a solid 
structure, with massy door, sooner than open which in the 
absence of the “ Dominie,” we would all have willingly perished 
by the petjte forte el dure In other angles were two other stmi- 
lar boxes, far less reverenced, mdeed, but still greatly matters 
of awe One of these was the pulpit of the “ classical ” usher, 
one of the “ English and mathematical ” Interspersed about 
the room, crossmg and recrossmg m endless irregulanty, were 
innumerable benches and desks, black, anaent, and time- 
worn, piled desperately with much-bethumbed books, and so 
beseamed with initial letters, names at full length, grotesque 
figures, and other multiplied efforts of the knife, as to have 
entirely lost what little of original form might have been their 
portion in days long departed A huge bucket with water 
stood at one extremity of the room, and a clock of stupendous 
dimen.-'ions at the other 

Encompassed by the massy walls of this venerable academy, 
I passed, yet not m tedium or disgust, the years of the third 
lustrum of my life The teeming bram of childhood requires no 
external world of incident to occupy or amuse it; and the appar- 
ently dismal monotony of a school was replete with more mtense 
excitement than my nper youth has derived from luxury, or 
my full manhood from crime Yet I must beheve that my first 
mentel development had m it much of the uncommon — even 
much of the outre Upon mankind at large the events of very 
^rly existence rarely leave in^njature age any definite impression 
Ail is grey shadow — a weak and nregulax remembrance — an 
ui IS met r^thenng of feeble pleasures and phantasmagoric 
this is not so. In childhood I must have felt 
ne energy of a man what I now find stamped upon memory 
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in lines as vivid, as deep, and as durable as the exergues of the 
CarLhaffinian rntdals. 

Yet m fact — the fact of the world’s view — ^how httle was 
there to remember! The morning’s awakening, the nightly 
summons to bed ; the connings, the reatatjons, the penodtcd 
half-holidays, and perambulations; the play-ground, with its 
broils, its pastimes, its intngues; — these, by a mental sorcery 
long forgotten, were made to involve a wilderness of sensation, a 
world of rich incident, an universe of vaned emotion, of excite- 
ment the most passionate and spint-stimng. Ok, le bon 
tembs, que ce sticle de fer / ” 

In truth, the ardour, the enthusiasm, and the imperiousness 
of my disposition, soon rendered me a marked character among 
my schoolmates, and by slow, but natural gradations, gave 
me an ascendency over all not greatly older than myself, — over 
all with a single except on This exception was found in the 
person of a scholar, who, although no relation, bore the same 
Christian and surname as myself, — a circumstance, in fact, 
httle remarkable, for, notwithstanding a noble descent, mme 
was one of those every-day appellations which seem, by pre- 
scnptive nght, to have been, time out of mind, the common 
property of the mob. In this narrative I have therefore desig- 
nated myself as William Wilson, — a fictitious title not very dis- 
similar to the real My namesake alone, of those who m school 
phraseology constituted “ our set,” presumed to compete with 
me m the studies of the class — m the sports and broils of the 
play-ground — to refuse implicit belief m my assertions, and 
submission to my will — mdeed, to mterfere with my arbitrary 
dictation in any respect whatsoever. If there is on earth a 
supreme and unqualified despotism, it is the despotism of a 
master mind in boyhood over the less energetic spirits of its 
companions 

Wilson’s rebellion was to me a source of the greatest em- 
barrassment, — ^the more so as, m spite of the bravado with 
which m public I made a point of treating him and his pre- 
tensions, I secretly felt that I feared him, and could not help 
thinking the equality which he maintained so easily with myself, 
a proof of his true s^ipenoniv; since not to be overcome cost 
me a perpetual struggle. Yet this superionty — even this 
equahty — was in truth acknowledged by no one but myself; 
our assoaates, by some unaccountable blindness, seemed not 
even to suspect it. Indeed, his competiUon. his resistance, 
and especially his impertinent and dogged mterference with my 
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purposes, were not more pointed than private. He appeared 
to be destitute alike of the ambition which urged, and of tlie 
passionate energy of mind which enabled me to exccL In his 
nval'y he might have been supposed actuated solely by a 
whimsical desire to thwart, astomsh, or mortify myself; 
although there were times when I could not help observing, with 
a feeling made up of wonder, abasement, and pique, that he 
mingled with his injuries, hw Insults, or his contradictions, a 
certam most inappropriate, and assuredly most unwelcome 
a^echonatetms of maxmer. I could only conceive this singular 
behaviour to arise from a consummate self-conceit a ssu min g 
the vulgar air of patronage and protection. 

Perhaps it was this latter trait m Wilson’s conduct, conjoined 
with our identity of name, and the mere acadent of our having 
entered the school upon the same day, which set afloat the 
notion that we were brothers, among the semor classes in the 
academy These do not usually inquire with much stnetness 
into the aflairs of their jumors. I have before said, or should 
have said, that Wilson was not, in the most remote degree, 
connected with my family. But assuredly if we had been 
brothers we must have been twms, for, after leaving Dr 
Bransby’s, I casually learned that my namesake was bom on 
the mneteenth of January, 1813 — and this is a somewhat 
remarkable comddence; for the day is precisely that of my 
own nativity. 

It may seem strange that in spite of the continual anxiety 
occasioned me by the rivalry of Wilson, and his intolerable 
cpint of contradiction, I could not bnng myself to hate him 
altogether. We had, to be sure, nearly every day a quarrel m 
which, yielding me pubhely the palm of 'victory^ be, in some 
manner, contrived to make me feel that it was he who had 
deserved it, yet a sense of pnde on my part, and a ventable 
digmty on lus own, kept us always upon what are called “ speak- 
ing terms,” while there were many points of strong congeniality 
in our tempers, operatmg to awake in me a sentiment which 
our position alone, perhaps, prevented from ripening into 
friendship. It is difScult, mdeed, to define, or even to describe, 
my real feelings towards him. They formed a motley and 
heterogeneous admixture, — some pietulant animosity, which 
was not yet hatred, some esteem, more respect, much fear, with 
a world of uneasy cunosity. To the moralist it will be un- 
necessary to say, in addition, that Wilson and myself were the 
most iiisej>arable of companions. 
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It was no doubt the anomalous state of affairs existing be- 
tween us, which turned all my attacks upon him (and they 
were many, either open or covert) into the channel of banter or 
practical joke (giving pain while assuming the aspect of mere 
fun) rather than into a more senous and determined hostility. 
But my endeavours on this head were by no means uniformly 
successful, even when my plans were the most wittily concocted, 
for my namesake had much about him, m character, of that 
unassuming and quiet austenty which, while enjovlng the 
poignancy of its own jokes, has no heel of Achilles m itself, and 
absolutely refuses to be laughed at. I could find, indeed, but 
one vulnerable point, and that, lying in a personal peculianty, 
arising, perhaps, from constitutional disease, would have been 
spared by any antagonist less at his wit’s end than mysdf— 
my nval had a weakness in the faucial or guttural organs, 
which precluded him from raising his voice at any time above a 
very low whisper Of this defect I did not fail to take what 
poor advantage lay in my power. 

Wilson’s retaliations in kind were many; and there was one 
form of his practical wit that disturbed me beyond measure. 
How his sagaaty first discovered at aU that so petty a thing 
would vex me, is a question I never could solve; but, havmg 
discovered, he habitually practised the annoyance I had 
always felt aversion to my uncourtly patronymic, and its very 
common, if not plebeian prsenomen. The words were venom 
in my ears; and when, upon the day of my arrival, a second 
William Wilson came also to the academy, I felt angry with 
him for bearing the name, and doubly disgusted with the name 
because a stranger bore it, who would be the cause of its two- 
fold repetition, who would be constantly in my presence, and 
whose concerns, ih the ordinary routine of the school business, 
must inevitably, on account of the detestable comadence, be 
often confounded with my own. 

The feehng of vexation thus engendered grew stronger with 
every circumstance tending to show resemblance, moral or 
physical, between my rival and myself I had not then dis- 
covered the remarkable fact that we were of the same age, but 
I saw that we were of the same height, and I perceived that we 
were even singularly alike in gener^ contour of person and out- 
line of feature I was galled, too, by the rumour touching a 
relationship, which had grown current m the upper forms. In 
a word, nothing could more seriously disturb me (although I 
scrupulously concealed such disturbance), than any allusion to 
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a Eimilarity of mind, person, or condition existing between ns 
But, in truth, I had no reason to beheve that (with the excep- 
tion of the matter of relationship, and in the case of Wilson 
himself) t^s similarity had ever been made a subject of com- 
ment, or even observed at all by our schoolfellows. That he 
observed it m all its bearings, and as fixedly as I, was apparent; 
but that he could discover m such circumstances so fitful a 
field of annoyance, can only be attributed, as I sSid before, to 
his more than ordinary penetration. 

His cue, which was to perfect an imitation of m)^elf, lay both 
In words and in actions, and most admirably did he play his 
part. My dress it was an easy matter to copy; my gait and 
general manner were, without diflaculty, appropriated; in spite 
of his constitutional defect, even my voice did not escape him. 
My louder tones were, of course, unattempted, but then the key, 
It was identical; and hts singular whisper y it grew Vie very echo 
of my own. 

How greatly this most exquisite portraiture harassed me (for 
It could not justly be termed a cancature), I will not now 
venture to descnbe I had but one consolation — ^in the fact that 
the imitation, apparently, was noticed by mvsell alone, and 
that I had to endure only the knowing and strangely sarcastic 
smiles of my namesake himself. Satisfied with having pro- 
duced m my bosom the intended effect, he seemed to (buckle 
in secret over the sting he had inflicted, and was characteristi- 
cally disregardful of the pubhc applause which the success of his 
witty endeavours might have so easily eUated That the 
school, indeed, did not feel his design, perceive its accomplish- 
ment, and parbapate in his sneer, was, for many anxious 
months, a nddle I could not resolve. Perhaps the gradation of 
his copy rendered it not so readily perceptible ; or, more possibly, 
I my security to the masterly air of the copyist, who, 
disdaining the letter (which m a painting is all the obtuse can 
see), gave but the full spirit of his onginaJ for my individual 
contemplation and chagrin. 

I have already more than once spoken of the disgusting air 
of patronage which he assumed toward me, and of his frequent 
officious interference with my wilL This interference often took 
me ungracious character of advice^; advice not openly given, 
but mnted or insmuated. I received it with a repugnance 
which gained strength as I grew m years, 'kct, at this distant 
day , let me do him the simple justice to acknowledge that I can 
recall no occasion when the suggestions of my rival wer6 on the 
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side of those errors or follies so usual to his immature age and 
seeming mexpenence; that his moral sense, at least, if not his 
general talents and worldly wisdom, was far keener than my 
own; and that I might, to-day, have been a better, and thus a 
happier man, had I less frequently re)ected the counsels em- 
bodied m those meaning whispers which I then but too cordially 
hated and too bitterly despis^ 

As it was, I at length grew restive in the extreme under his 
distasteful supervision, and daily resented more and more 
openly what I considered has mtolerable arrogance I have 
said that, m the first years of our connection as schoolmates, my 
feelings m regard to him might have been easily npened into 
fnendship* but, m the latter months of my residence at the 
academy, although the mtrusion of his ordinary manner had, 
beyond doubt, m some measure, abated, my sentiments, m 
nearly similar proportion, partook very much of positive hatred. 
Upon one occasion he saw this, I think, and afterwards avoided, 
or made a show of avoiding me. 

It was about the same penod, if I remember aright, that, in 
an altercation of violence with him, m which he was more than 
usually thrown off his guard, and spoke and acted with an open- 
ness of demeanour rather foreign to his nature, I discovered, or 
fanaed I discovered, m his accent, his air, and general appear- 
ance, a something which first startled, and then deeply mterested 
me, by bringing to mmd dim visions of my earhest mfancy — > 
wild, confused, and thronging memones of a tune when memory 
herself was yet unborn I cannot better descnbe the sensation 
which oppressed me than by saying that I could with.difficulty 
shake off the behef of my having been acquamted with the 
being who stood before me, at some epoch very long ago — some 
point of the past even infinitely remote The delusion, how- 
ever, faded rapidly as it came; and I mention it at all but to 
define the day of the last conversation I there held with my 
singular namesake 

The huge old house, with its countless subdivisions, had 
several large chambers comraumcatmg with each other, where 
slept the greater number of the students. There were, how- 
ever (as must necessarily happen m a building so awkwardly 
planned), many little nooks or recesses, the odds and ends of the 
structure, and these the economic ingenuity of Dr Bransby 
had also fitted up as dornutones; although, being the merert 
closets, they were capable of accommodating but a single m- 
dividuaL One of these small apartments was occupied by W lison. 
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the subject at all but with wonder at the extent of human 
credulity, and a smile at the vivid force of the imagmation 
which I hereditarily possessed Neither was this speaes of 
scepticism likely to be diminished by the character of the life I 
led at Eton. The vortex of thoughdess folly into which I there 
so unmediately and so recklessly plunged, washed away all but 
the froth of my past hours, engulfed at once every solid or 
serious impression, and left to memory only the venest levities 
of a former existence 

I do not wish, however, to trace the course of my miserable 
profligacy here — profligacy which set at defiance the laws, 
while it eluded the vigilance of the institution. Three years of 
folly, passed without profit, had but given me rooted habits of 
vice, and added, m a somewhat unusual d^ee, to my bodily 
stature, when, after a week of soulless dissipation, I mvited a 
small party of the most dissolute students to a secret carousal 
in my chambers We met at a late hour of the night, for our 
debaucheries were to be faithfully protracted until morning. 
7 he wme flowed freely, and there were not wanting other and 
perhaps more dangerous seductions, so that the grey dawnn had 
already faintly appeared m the east, while our delinous extrava- 
gance was at its height. Madly flushed with cards and mtoxi- 
cation, I was m the act of insisting upon a toast of more than 
wonted profamty, when my attention was suddenly diverted by 
the violent, although partial unclosing of the door of the apart- 
ment, and by the eager voice of a servant from without. He 
said that some person, apparently m great haste, demanded to 
speak wuh me m the hall 

Wildly excited with wine, the imexpected mterruption rather 
delighted than surprised me I staggered forward at once, and 
a few steps brought me to the vestibule of the building In 
tills low and small room there hung no lamp; and now no light 
at all was admitted, save that of the exceedingly feeble davm 
which made its way through the semi-circular wnndow. As I 
put my foot over the threshold, I became awrare of the figure of 
a youth about my owm height, and habited m a white kersey- 
mere morning frock, cut m the novel fashion of the one I myself 
wore at the moment This the faint light enabled me to per- 
ceive; but the features of his face I could not distinguish. 
Upon my entering he strode hurriedly up to me, and, seizing 
me by the arm with a gesture of pietulant impatience whispered 
the words “ William Wilson 1 ” m my ear, 

I grew perfectly sober m an instant. 
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There was that in the manner of the stranger, and in the 
tremulous shake of his uplifted finger, as he held it between my 
eyes and the light, which filled me with unqualified amazement; 
but It was not this which had so violently moved me. It was 
the pregnancy of solemn admomdon m the singular, low, hissmg 
utterance; and, above aU, it was the character, the tone, iTu 
hey, of those few, simple, and fanuhar, yet whispered syllables, 
which came with a thousand thronging memones of by-gone 
days, and struck upon my soul with the shock of a g^vanic 
battery. Ere I could recover the use of my senses he was gone 
Although this event failed not of a vivid effect upon my dis- 
ordered imagination, yet was it evanescent as vivid. For some 
weeks, indeed, I busied myself m earnest mquiry, or was wrapped 
in a cloud of morbid speculation. I did not pretend to disguise 
from my perception the identity of the singular individual who 
thus perse venngly mterfered with my affairs, and harassed 
me With his msmuated counsel. But who and what was this 


Wilson? — ^and whence came he? — and what were his purposes? 
Upon neither of these points could I be satisfied; merely ascer- 
taimng, in r^ard to him, that a sudden acadent in his family 
had caused his removal from Dr. Bransby’s academy on the 
afternoon of the day m which J myself had eloped. But m a 
bnef penod I ceased to think upon the subject, my attention 
bemg all absorbed in a contemplated defiartiire for Oxford 
Thither I soon went, the uncalculating vamty of my parents 
furnishing me with an outfit and annual establishment, which 
would enable me to indulge at will in the luxury already so dear 
to my heart,— to vie m profuseness of expenditure with the 
haughtiest heirs of the wealthiest earldoms m Great Bntam 


Excited by such appliances to vice, my constitutional tempera- 
ment broke forth with redoubled ardour, and I spumed even 
he common restramts of decency in the mad infatuation of my 
evels But it were absurd to pause m the detail of my extrava- 
suffice, that among spendthrifts I out-Heroded 
j ^d that, giving name to a multitude of novel folhes, I 
aoded no bnef appendix to the long catalogue of vices then 
usual m the most dissolute university of Europe. 

t comd ^rdly be credited, however, that I had, even here, 
so u terly fallen from the gentlemanly estate, as to seek ac- 

vilest arts of the gambler by profession, 
nritiM-. become an adept in his despicable science, to 

ennrmmne as a means of mcreasmg my air^dy 

income at the expense of the weak-minded among my 
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felldvr-coHegians. Such, nevertheless, was the fact. And the 
very enormity of this offence against all manly and honourable 
sentiment proved, beyond doubt, the mam if not the sole reason 
of the impunity with which it was committed. Who, indeed, 
among my most abandoned associates, would not rather have 
disputed the clearest evidence of his senses, than have suspected 
of such courses, the gay, the frank, the generous William Wilson 
— ^the noblest and most liberal commoner at Oxford — him whose 
follies (said his parasites) were but the follies of youth and 
unbridled fancy — whose errors but mimitable whim — whose 
darkest vice but a careless and dashmg extravagance? 

I had been now two years successfully busied m this way, 
when there came to the university a young parvenu nobleman, 
Glendmning — ^nch, said report, as Herodes Atticus — ^his nches, 
too, as easily acquired I soon found him of weak intellect, 
and, of course, marked him as a fitting subject for my skill. 
I frequently engaged him in play, and contnved, with the 
gambler’s usual art, to let him win considerable sums, the more 
effectually to entangle him m my snares At length, my 
schemes being npe, I met him (with the full mtention that tins 
meeting should be final and decisive) at the chambers of a 
fellow-commoner (Mr Preston), equally mtimate with both, 
but who, to do him justice, entertained not even a remote 
suspicion of my design To give to this a better colouring, I 
had contnved to have assembled a party of some eight or ten, 
and was solicitously careful that the introduction of cards should 
appear accidental, and onginate m the proposal of my fcon- 
templated dupe himself To be bnef upon a vile topic, none 
of tile low finesse was omitted, so customary upon similar 
occasions that it is a just matter for wonder how any are still 
found so besotted as to fall its victim 

We had protracted our sitting far into the night, and I had 
at length effected the manceuvre of getting Glendmning as my 
;ole antagonist. The game, too, was my favourite icarie 
Fhe rest of the company, interested in the extent of our play, 
had abandoned their own cards, and were standing around us as 
spectators The parvenu, who had been induced by my artifices 
m the early part of the evening, to dnnk deeply, now shuffled, 
dealt, or played, with a wild nervousness of manner for which 
his intoxication, I thought, might partially, but could not 
altogether account. In a very short penod he had become my 
debtor to a large amount, when, havmg taken a long draught of 
port, he did precisely what I been coolly antiajiating — ^he 
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forgotten whisper which thrilled to the very marrow of my 
bones, “Gentlemen, I make no apology for this behaviour, 
because m this behaving, I am but fulfilling a duty. You are, 
beyond doubt, uninformed of the true character of the person 
who has to-mght won at ecarti a large sum of money from Lord 
Glendinmng I will therefore put you upon an e^editious 
and decisive plan of obtaining this very necessary mformation 
Please to examme, at your leisure, the inner linings of the cuff 
of his left sleeve, and the several little packages which may be 
found in the somewhat capaaous pockets of his embroidered 
morning wrapper ” 

While he spoke, so profound was the stillness that one might 
have heard a pin drop upon the floor In ceasing, he departed 
at once, and as abruptly as he had entered Gan I — shall I 
describe my sensations? — must I say that I felt all the horrors 
of the damned? Most assuredly I had httle time given for 
reflection Many hands roughly seized me upon the spot, and 
lights were immediately re-procured A search ensued In the 
bmn^ of my , sleeve were found all the court cards essential in 
icarte, and, in the pockets of my wrapper, a number of packs, 
facsimiles of those used at our sittings, with the single exception 
that name were of the species called, technically, arrondees, the 
honours being slightly convex at the ends, the lower cards 
slightly convex at the sides. In this disposition, the dupe who 
cuts, as customary, at the length of the pack, will invanably 
find that he cuts his antagomst an honour; while the gambler, 
cutting at the breadth, will, as certamly, cut nothing for his 
victim which may count in the records of the game 

Any burst of mdignation upon this discovery would have 
affected me less than the silent contempt, or the sarcastic 
composure, with which it was received 

“Mr. Wilson,” said our host, stooping to remove from beneath 
his feet an exceedingly luxunous cloak of rare furs, “ Mr Wilson, 
this is your property ” (The weather was cold ; and, upon 
quilting my own room, I had thrown a cloak over my dressing- 
wrapper, putting It off upon reaching the scene of play ) “I 
presume it is supererogatory to seek here” (eyeing the folds of 
the "garment with a bitter srmle) “for any farther evidence of 
your skill Indeed, we have had enough. You will see the 
necessity, I hope, of quitting Oxford — at all events, of quitting 
instantly my chambers ” 

Abased, humbled to the dust as I then was, it is probable 
that I should have resented this galhng language by immediate 
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personal violence, had not my whole attention been at the 
moment arrested by a fact of the most startling character. 
The cloak which I had vmm was of a rare descnpUon of fur; 
how rare, how extravagantly costly, I shall not venture to say. 
Its fashion, too, was of my own fantastic mvention; for I was 
fastidious to an absurd degree of coxcombry, in matters of this 
fnvolous nature. When, therefore, Mr. Preston reached me 
that which he had picked up upon the floor, and near the folding 
doors of the apartment, it was with an astonishment nearly 
bordering upon terror, that I perceived my own already hanging 
on my arm (where I had no doubt unwittingly placed it), and 
that the one presented me was but its exact counterpart m 
every, m even the nunutest possible particular. The singular 
being who had so disastrously exposed me, had been muffled, I 
remembered, in a cloak; and none had been worn at all by any 
of the members of our party with the exception of myself. 
Retaining some presence of nund, I took the one offered me by 
Preston, placed it, unnoticed, over my own ; left the apartment 
with a resolute scowl of defiance; and, next morning ere dawn 
of day, commenced a humed journey from Oxford to the 
continent, m a perfect agony of horror and of shame 
^ I iUd m vain My evil destmy pursued me as if in exulta^ 
don, and proved, indeed, that ^e exercise of its mystenous 
dommion had as yet only begun. Scarcely had I set foot m 
Pans ere I had fresh evidence of the detestable mterest taken 
by this Wilson in my concerns Years flew, while I expen- 
enced no relief Villain! — at Rome, with how untimely, yet 
with how spectral an officiousness, stepped he in between me 
and my ambition 1 At Vienna, too — at Berlm — and at Moscow 1 
Where, m truth, had I not bitter cause to curse him withm my 
heart? From his inscrutable tjrraimy did I at length flee, 
pamc-stneken, as from a pestdence, and to the very ends of 
the earth / /2ad tn vatn 

And again, and again, in secret communion with my own 
spint, would I demand the questions “ Who is he ? — ^whence 
came he ? — and what are his objects ? ” But no answer was 
there found And then I scrutinised, with a mmute scrutiny, 
the forms, and the methods, and the leading traits of his imper- 
tment supervision. But even here there was very little upon 
which to base a conjecture It was noticeable, mdeed, that, in 
no one of the multiplied instances m which he had of late 
crossed my path, had he so crossed it except to frustrate those 
schemes, or to disturb those actions, which, if fully earned out, 
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might have resulted m bitter mischief Poor justification this, 
in truth, for an authonty so impenously assumed! Poor in- 
demnity for natural rights of self-agency so pertmaaously, so 
insultingly denied I 

I had also been forced to notice that my tormentor, for a 
very long period of time (while scrupulously and with miracu- 
lous dexterity mamtainmg his whim of an identity of apparel 
with myself) had so contrived it, m the execution of his vaned 
interference with my wiU, that I saw not, at any moment, the 
features of his face Be Wilson what he might, (kts, at least, 
was but the venest of affectation, or of folly Could he, for an 
instant, have supposed that, m my admonisher at Eton — in the 
destroyer of my honour at Oxford, — him who thwarted my 
ambition at Rome, my revenge at Pans, my passionate love at 
Naples, or what he fairly termed my avance in Egypt, — that m 
this, my arch-enemy and evil genius, I could fail to recognise 
the William Wilson of my school-boy days, — the namesake, the 
companion, the nval, — the hated and dreaded nval at Dr 
Bransby’s ? Impossible I — But let me hasten to the last event- 
ful scene of the drama 

Thus far I had succumbed supinely to this imperious domina- 
tion The sentiments of deep awe with which I habitually re- 
garded the elevated character, the majestic wisdom, the apparent 
omnipresence and ommpotence of Wilson, added to a feeling of 
even terror, with which certam other traits in his nature and 
assumptions inspired me, had operated, hitherto, to impress me 
with an idea of my own utter weakness and helplessness, and 
to suggest an implicit, although bitterly reluctant submission 
to his arbitrary will But, of late days, I had given mvself up 
entirely to wane, and its maddening mfluence upon my heredi- 
tary temper rendered me more and more impatient of control. 
I began to murmur, — to hesitate, — to resist And was it only 
fancy which mduced me to believe that, wnth the mcrcase of my 
own firmness, that of my tormentor underwent a proportional 
diminution ? Be this as it may, I now began to feel the inspira- 
tion of a burning hope, and at length nurtured in my secret 
thoughts a stem and desperate resolution that I would subnnit 
no longer to be enslaved 

It was at Rome, during the Carnival of i8 — , that I attended 
a masquerade in the palazzo of the Neapolitan Duke Di Broglio 
I had indulged more freely than usual in the excesses of the 
wine-table , and now the suffocating atmosphere of the cron ded 
rooms irritated me beyond endurance The difficultv. too. of 
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forcing my way through the mazes of the company contributed 
not a little to the rufflmg of my temper, for I was anxiously 
seeking (let me notsay v/ith what unworthy motive) the young, 
the gay, the beautiful wife of the aged and doting Di Broglio 
With a too unscrupulous confidence she had previously com 
municated to me the secret of the costume m which she would be 
habited, and now, havmg caught a glimpse of her person, I v.as 
hurrying to make my way into her presence. — ^At this moment 
I felt a light hand placed upon my shoulder, and that ever- 
remembered, low, damnable whisper within my ear 
In an absolute frenzy of wrath, I turned at once upon him 
who had thus mterrupted me, and seized him violently by the 
collar He was attired, as I had expected, m a costume alto- 
gether similar to my own, weanng a Spanish cloak of blue 
velvet, begirt about the waist with a crimson belt sustammg a 
rapier A mask of black sdk entirely covered his face 
“ Scoundrel 1 ” I said, m a voice husky with mge, while every 
syllable I uttered seemed as new fuel to my fury, “ scoundrel 1 
impostor 1 accursed villaml you shall not — you shall not dog 
me unto death I Follow me, or I stab you v/here you standi ” 
— and I broke my way from the ballroom mto a small ante- 
chamber adjoining — dragging him unresistmgly with me as I 
went 

Upon entenng, I thrust him funously from me. He stag- 
gered against the wall, while I closed the door with an oath, and 
commanded him to draw He hesitated but for an instant, 
then, with a slight sigh, drew m silence, and put himself upon 
his defence. 

The contest was brief indeed I was frantic with every 
species of wild excitement, and felt within my single arm the 
energy and power of a multitude In a few seconds I forced 
him by sheer strength against the wamscoting, and thus, getting 
him at mercy, plunged my sword, with brute ferocity, repieatedly 
through and through his bosom. 

At that instant some person tried the latch of the door I 
hastened to prevent an intrusion, and then immediately returned 
to my dying antagonist. But what human language can 
adequately portray that astomshment, that horror which pos- 
sessed me at the spectacle then presented to view? The brief 
moment m which I averted ray eyes had been sufficient to pro- 
uce. apparently, a matenal change m the arrangements at the 
upper or farther end of the room A large mirror, — so at first 
1 seemed to me m my confusion — now stood where none bad 
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been perceptible before; and, as I stepped up to it m extremity 
of terror, mine own image, but with features ^ pale and dabbled 
m blood, advanced to meet me with a feeble and tottenng gait 
Thus It appeared, I say, but was not It was my antagonist 
— ^it was Wilson, who then stood before me m the agonies of his 
dissolution His mask and doak lay, where he had thrown 
them, upon the floor. Not a thread m all his raiment — not a 
line m all the marked and singular Imeaments of his face which 
was not, even in the most absolute identity, mtnf own I 
It was Wilson, but he spoke no longer m a whisper, and I 
could have fancied that I myself was speaking while he said 
“ You have conquered, and I yteld. Yet, henceforward art thou 
also dead — dead to the World, to Heaven, and to hope 1 In me didst 
thou exist — and, in my death, see by this image, which is thine own, 
how utterly thou hast murdered thyself,''* 


A TALE OF THE RAGGED MOUNTAINS 

DuaiNG the fall of the year 1827, while residing near Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, I casually made the acquamtance of Mr Augustus 
Bedloe ' This young gentleman was remarkable m every re- 
spect, and excited m me a profound mterest and cunosity I 
found It impossible to comprehend him either m his moral or his 
physical relations Of his family I could obtain no satisfactory 
account Whence he came,' I never ascertained Even about 
his age — although I call him a young gentleman — there was 
something which perplexed me m no little degree He certainly 
Itemed young — and he made a point of speaking about his youth 
— ^yet there were moments when I should have had little trouble 
•n imagining him a hundred years of age. But m no regard was 
he more peculiar than m his personal appearance He was 
singularly tall and thin He stooped much. His limbs were 
exceedingly long and emaciated His forehead was broad and 
low His complexion was absolutely bloodless His mouth 
was large and flexible, and his teeth were more wildly uneven, 
although sound, than I had ever before seen teeth m a human 
head The expression of his smile, however, was by no means 
^npleasmg, as might be supposed hut it had no variation what- 
ever. It was one of profound melancholy — of a phaseless and 
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unceasing gloom. His eyes were abnormally large, and round 
like those of a cat. The pupils, too, upon any accession or 
diminution of light, underwent contraction or dilation, just such 
as IS observed m the feline tnbe In moments of exatement 
the orbs grew bright to a degree almost inconceivable; seeming 
to emit luminous rays, not of a reflected but of an mtnnsic lustre, 
as does a candle or the sun , yet their ordinary condition was so 
totally vapid, filmy, and dull, as to convey the idea of the eyes 
of a long-interred corpse 

These peculiarities of person appeared to cause him much 
annoyance, and he was continually alludmg to them in a sort 
of half explanatory, half apologetic stram, which, when I first 
heard it, impressed me very pamfully. I soon, however, grew 
accustomed to it, and my uneasmess wore off. It seemed to be 
his design rather to msmuate than directly to assert that, physi- 
cally, he had not always been what he was — that a long senes 
of neuralgic attacks had reduced him from a condition of more 
than usual personal beauty, to that which I saw For many 
years past he had been attended by a physician, named Temple- 
ton — an old gentleman, perhaps seventy years of age — ^whom 
he had first encountered at Saratoga, and from whose attention, 
while there, he either received, or fancied that he received, great 
benefit. Tlie result was that Bedloe, who was wealthy, had 
made an arrangement with Dr Templeton, by which the latter, 
in consideration of a liberal annual allowance, had consented to 
devote his time and medical expenence exclusively to the care 
of the invalid 

Doctor Templeton had been a traveller in his younger days, 
and at Pans had become a convert, m great measure, to the 
doctnne of M6smer It was altogether by means of ma^etic 
remedies that he had succeeded m alleviating the acute pains of 
his patient, and this success had very naturally inspired the 
latter with a certain degree of confidence m the opinions from 
which the remedies had been educed. The doctor, however, 
hke all enthusiasts, had struggled hard to make a thorough con- 
vert of his pupil, and finally so far gained his point as to induce 
the sufferer to submit to numerous experiments By a frequent 
repetition of these, a result had arisen, which of late days has 
become so common as to attract little or no attention, but which, 
at the penod of which I wnte, had very rarely been known in 
Amenca I mean to say, that between Dr. Templetyn and 
Bedloe there had grown up, little by little, a very distinct and 
strongly-marked rapport, or magnetic relation. I am not pre- 
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pared to assert, however, that this rapport extended beyond the 
limits of the simple sleep-producing power; but this power 
itself had attained great intensity At the first attempt to 
induce the magnetic somnolency, the mesmenst entirely failed 
In the fifth or sixth he succeeded very partially, and after lontj- 
continued effort Only at the twelfth was the tnumph com- 
plete After this the will of the patient succumbed rapidly to 
that of the physician, so that, when I first became acquainted 
with the two, sleep was brought about almost instantaneously 
by the mere volition of the operator, even when the invalid v 
unaware of his presence It is only now, m the year 1845, when 
similar miracles are witnessed daily by thousands, tliat I dare 
venture to record this apparent impossibility as a matter of 
senous fact 

The temperature of Bedloe was in the highest degree sensituc, 
excitable, enthusiastic His imagination was singularly vigor- 
ous and creative, and no doubt it derived additional force from 
the habitual use of morphine, which he swallowed in gnat 
quantity, and without which he would have found it impossible 
to exist. It was his practice to take a very' large dose of u 
immediately after breakfast each morning, — or, rather, immc 
diately after a cup of strong coffee, for he ate nothing in the 
forenoon, — and then set forth alone, or attended only by a dog 
upon a long ramble among the chain of nild and dreary hills 
that he westward and southward of Charlottcsnlle, and are 
there dignified by the title of the Ragged Mountains 

Upon a dim, warm, misty day, toward the close of November 
and dunng the strange tnlerregmim of the seasons which in 
Amcnca is termed the Indian summer, Mr Bedloe departed a*; 
usual for the hills Tlie day passed, and still he did not return 

About eight o'clock at night, having become senously aiarmr d 
at his protracted absence, wc were about setting out m search 
of him, when he unexpectedly made his appearance, in health 
no worse than usual, and m rather more than ordinary 
The account which he gave of his expedition, and of the 
which had detained him, was a singular one indeed 

“You wall remember,” said he, “that it was about nine m 
the morning when I left Chadotlesaallc I bent my steps imme- 
diately to the mountains, and, about ten, entered a gorge which 
was entirely new to me I followed the windings of thi« pa''^ 
with much interest The fccncry' which presenttd on ">1, 
sides, although scarcely entitled to be called grand, Ind aK>ui 
It an mdescnbable and to me a delicious aspect of drtnr_ 
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desolation. The solitude seemed absolutely virgin. I could not 
help believing that the green sods and the gray rocks upon 
which I trod had been trodden never before by the foot of a 
human being So entirely secluded, and in fact inaccessible, 
except through a senes of accidents, is the entrance of the 
ravme, that it is by no means impossible that I was the first 
adventurer — ^the very first and sole adventurer who had ever 
penetrated its recesses. 

“ The thick and peculiar mist, or smoke, which distinguishes 
the Indian summer, and which "now hung heavily over all 
objects, served, no doubt, to deepen the vague impressions 
which these objects created So dense was this pleasant fog 
that I could at no time see more than a dozen yards of the path 
before me This path was excessively sinuous, and as the sun 
could not be seen, I soon lost all idea of the direction in which 
I journeyed In the meantime the morphine had its customary 
eSect — ^Aat of enduing all the external world with an intensity 
of interest In the quivering of a leaf — in the hue of a blade of 
grass — m the shape of a trefoil — ^in the humnnng of a |3ee — in 
the gleammg of a dew-drop — the breathing of the 'wind — ^in 
the famt odours that came from the forest — there came a whole 
universe of suggestion — a gay and motley tram 'of rhapsodical 
and immethodical thought 

“ Busied in this, I w-alked on for several hours, dunng which 
the mist deepened around me to so great an extent that at 
length I •was reduced to an absolute groping of the way. And 
now an indescribable uneasiness possessed me — a speaes of 
t nervous hesitation and tremor. I feared to tread, lest I should 
be preapitated mto some abyss. I remembered, too, strange 
stones told about these Ragged Hills, and of the uncouth and 
fierce races of men who tenanted their groves and caverns A 
thousand vague fanaes oppressed and disconcerted me — fanaes 
the more distressing because vague Very suddenly my attention 
was arrested by the loud beating of a drum 
“ My amazement was, of course, extreme A drum in these 
hills was a thmg unknown I could not have been more sur- 
pnsed at the sound of the trump of the Archangel But a new 
and still more astounding source of interest and perplexity 
arose There came a wild rattling or jingling sound, as if of a 
bunch of large keys, and upon the instant a dusky-visaged and 
half-naked man rushed past me with a shriek. He came so 
riose to my person that I felt his hot breath upon my face- 
He bore m one hand an mstrument composed of an assemblage 
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of steel rings, and shook them vigorously as he ran Scarcelv 
had he disappeared m the mist, before, panting after him, wth 
open mouth and glanng eyes, there darted a huge beast. I 
could not be mistaken m its character It was a hyena 

“ The sight of this monster rather relieved than heightened 
my terrors — for I now made sure that I dreamed, and en- 
deavoured to arouse myself to waking consciousness I stepped 
boldly and bnskly forward I rubbed my eyes I called aloud 
I pinched my limbs A small spnng of water presented itself 
to my view, and here, stooping, I bathed my hands and my 
head and neck. This seemed to dissipate the equivocal sensa- 
tions which had hitherto annoyed me I arose, as I thought, a 
new man, and proceeded steadily and complacently on my 
unknown way. 

“ At length, quite overcome by exertion, and by a certain 
oppressive closeness of the atmosphere, I seated myself beneath 
a tree Presently there came a feeble gleam of sunshine, and 
the shadow of the leaves of the tree fell faintly but definitely 
upon the grass At this shadow I gazed wondenngly for many 
minutes Its character stupefied me with astonishment. I 
looked upward The tree was a palm 

“ I now rose humedly, ana m a state of fearful agitation — 
for the fancy that I dreamed would serve me no longer I saw 
— ^I felt that I had perfect command of my senses — and these 
senses now brought to my soul a world of novel and singular 
sensation The heat became all at once mtolerable A strange 
odour loaded the breeze. A low, continuous murmur, like that 
arising from a full, but gently flowing nver, came to my ears, 
mtermmgled with the peculiar hum of multitudmous human 
voices 

“ While I listened in an extremity of astonishment which I 
need not attempt to descnbe, a strong and bnef gust of wind 
bore off the incumbent fog as if by the wand of an enchanter 
I found myself at the foot of a high mountam, and looking 
down into a vast plain, through which wound a majestic nver 
On the margin of this nver stood an Eastern-looking city, such 
as we read of m the Arabian Tales, but of a character even more 
singular than any there descnbed From my position, which 
was far above the level of the town, I could perceive its every 
nook and comer, as if delineated on a map The streets seemed 
innumerable, and crossed each other irregularly m all directions, 
but were rather long winding alleys than streets, and absolutely 
swarmed with inhabitants The houses were wildly picturesque 
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On every hand was a wilderness of balconies, of venandas, of 
minarets, of shnnes, and fantastically carved onels. Bazaars 
abounded, and there were displayed nch wares m infinite 
vanety and profusion — silks, muslins, the most dazzling cutlery, 
the most magnificent jewels and gems. Besides these things, 
were seen, on all sides, banners and palanqums, litters with 
stately dames close-veiled, elephants gorgeously caparisoned, 
idols grotesquely hewn, drums, banners, and gongs, spears, silver 
and gilded maces And amid the crowd, and the clamour, and 
the general intncacy and confusion — ^amid the million of black 
and yellow men, turbaned and robed, and of flowing beard, 
there roamed a countless multitude of holy filleted bulls, while 
vast legions of the filthy but sacred ape clambered, chattenng 
and shneking, about the cornices of die mosques, or clung to 
the mmarets and onels From the swarming streets to the 
banks of the nver, there descended innumerable flights of steps 
leadmg to bathing places, while the nver itself seemed to force 
a passage vnth difficulty through the vast fleets of deeply 
burdened ships that far and wide encountered its surface 
Beyond the limits of the aty arose, m frequent majestic groups, 
the palm and the cocoa, with other gigantic and weird trees of 
vast age , and here and there might be seen a field of nee, the 
thatched hut of a peasant, a tank, a stray temple, a gipsy camp, 
or a sohtary graceful maiden takmg her way, with a pitcher 
upon her head, to the banks of the magnificent nver 

“ You will say now, of course, that I dreamed , but not so 
What I saw — what I heard — ^what I felt — ^what I thought — ^had 
about It nothing of the unmistakable idiosjmcrasy of the dream 
All was ngorously self-consistent. At first, doubting that I was 
really awake, I entered mto a senes of tests, which soon con- 
vinced me that I really was Now when one dreams, and, in 
the dream, suspects that he dreams, the suspicion never fails to 
confirm itself, and the sleeper is almost immediately aroused 
Thus Novaks errs not m saying that ‘ we are near waking when 
we dream that we dream ’ Had the vision occurred to me as 
I desenbe it, without my suspecting it as a dream, then a dream 
It might'^absolutelv ha\e been, but, occumng as it did, and 
suspected and tested as it was, I am forced to class it among 
other phenomena ” 

“ In this I am not sure that you are wrong,” observed Dr 
Templeton, “ but proceed. You arose and descended into 
the city ” ^ 

“ I arose,” continued Bedloe, regarding the Doctor with an air 
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of profound astonishment, “ I arose as you say, and descended 
into the city. On my way I fell m with an immense populace 
crowdmg through every avenue, all m the same direction, and 
exhibiting m every action the wildest excitement Very 
suddenly, and by some mconceivable impulse, I became m- 
tensely unbued with personal mterest m what was goii g on I 
seemed to feel that I had an important part to play, without 
exactly understanding what it was Against the crowd which 
environed me, however, I expenenced a deep sentiment of ani- 
mosity. I shrank from amid them, and, swiftly, by a circuitous 
path, reached and entered the city. Here all was the wildest 
tumult and contention. A small party of men, clad m garments 
half Indian, half European, and officered by gentlemen in a 
uniform party British, were engaged, at great odds, with tlie 
swarming rabble of the allies I jomed the weaker party, armii g 
myself^ with the weapons of a fallen officer, and fighting I knew 
not whom with the nervous feroaty of despair We were soon 
overpowered by numbers, and driven to seek refuge m a species 
of kiosk- Here we barricaded ourselves, and, for the present, 
were secure. From a loop-hole near the summit of the kiosk, 
I perceived a vast crowd, m funous agitation, surrounding and 
assaulting a gay palace that overhung the nver Presently, 
from an upper wmdow of this palace, there descended an 
effiemmate-looking person, by means of a stnng made of the 
turbans of his attendants A boat was at hand in which he 
escaped to the opposite bank of the nver 

“ And now a new object took possession of my soul I spoke 
a few burned but energetic words to my companions, and, 
having succeeded m gaimng over a few of them to my purpose, 
made a frantic sally from the kiosk We rushed amid the crowd 
that surrounded it. They retreated, at first, before us They 
rallied, fought madly, and retreated again In the meantime 
we were borne far from the kiosk, and became bewildered and 
entangled among the narrow streets of tall, overhanging houses, 
mto the recesses of which the sun had never been able to shine. 
The rabble pressed impetuously upon us, harassing us with their 
spears, and overwhelming us with flights of arrows These 
latter were very remarkable, and resembled m some respects 
the wnthing creese of the Malay. They were made to imitate 
the body of a creeping serpent, and were long and black, w ith a 
poisoned barb One of them struck me upon the nght temple 
I reeled and fell An instantaneous and dreadful sitkiiuss 
seized me I struggled — ^I gasped — ^I died " 
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“ You will hardly persist now^' said I, smiling, ** that the 
whole of your adventure was not a dream. You are not pre- 
pared to maintain that you are dead ? ” 

When I said these words, I of course expected some lively^ 
sally from Bedloe in reply, but, to my astonishment, he hesi- 
tated, trembled, became fearfully pallid, and remained silent 
I looked toward Templeton He sat erect and ngid in his chan- 
— his teeth chattered, and his eyes were starting from then- 
sockets “ Proceed! ” he at length said hoarsely to Bedloe 
“ For many minutes,” continued the latter, “ my sole senti- 
ment — my sole feeling — was that of darkness and nonentity, 
with the consciousness of death At length there seemed to 
pass a -violent and sudden shock through my soul, as if of elec- 
tricity With It came the sense of elasticity and of light This 
latter I felt — not saw. In an instant I seemed to rise from the 
ground But I had no bodily, no visible, audible, or palpable 
presence The crowd had departed. The tumult had ceased 
The city was in comparative repose Beneath me lay my corpse, 
Aith the arrow m my temple, the whole head greatly swollen 
and disfigured But all these things I felt — not saw. I took 
interest m nothing Even the corpse seemed a matter in which 
I had no concern. Volition I had none, but appeared to be 
impelled into motion, and flitted buoyantly out of the city, re- 
tracing the circuitous path by which I had entered it. When I 
had attained that point of the ravine in the mountains at which 
I had encountered the hyena, I again expenenced a shock as of a 
galvanic battery, the sense of weight, of volition, of substance, 
returned I became my ongmal self, and bent my steps eagerly 
homeward — but the past had not lost the vividness of the real — 
and not now, even for an instant, can I compel my understanding 
to regard it as a dream ” 

“ Nor was it,” said Templeton, with an air of deep solemnity, 

“ yet it would be difficult to say how otherwise it should be 
termed Let us suppose only, that the soul of the man of to-day 
is upon the verge of some stupendous psychal discoveries Let 
us content ourselves with this supposition. For the rest I have 
some explanation to make Here is a water-colour drawing, 
vhich I should have shown you before, but which an accountable 
sentiment of horror has hitherto prevented me from showong ” 

We looked at the picture which he presented I saw nothing 
III it of an extraordinary character, but its effect upon Bedloe 
was prodigious. He nearly fainted as he gazed And yet it 
was but a miniature portrait — miraculously accurate one, to 
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be sure — of his own very remarkable features. At least this was 
my thought as I regarded it 

** You will perceive,” said Templeton, “ the date of this picture 
— It IS here, scarcely visible, in this comer — 1780. In this year 
was the portrait taken It is the likeness of a dead fnend— a 
Mr Oldeb — ^to whom I became much attached at Calcutta, 
during the administration of Warren Hastmgs I was then 
only twenty years old When I first saw you, Mr Bedloe, at 
Saratoga, it was the miraculous similarity which existed between 
yourself and the painting which induced me to accost you, to 
seek your friendship, and to bnng about those arrangements 
which resulted m my becoming your constant companion In 
accomplishing this point, I was urged partly, and perhaps prin- 
cipally, by a regretful memory of the deceased, but also, m part, 
by an uneasy, and not altogether horrorless cunosity respecting 
yourself 

“ In your detail of the vision which presented itself to you 
amid tlie hills, you have described, with the minutest accuracy, 
the Indian city of Benares, upon the Holy River. The nots, 
the combat, the massacre, were the actual events of the insur- 
rection of Cheyte Sing, which took place m 1780, when Hastmgs 
was put in imminent peril of his life The man escaping by the 
stnng of turbans was Cheyte Sing himself The party m tlie 
kiosk were sepoys and Bntish officers, headed by Hastmgs Of 
this party I was one, and did all I could to prevent the rash and 
fatal sally of the officer who fell, in the crowded alleys, by the 
poisoned arrow of a Bengalee That officer was my dearest 
friend It was Oldeb You will perceive by these manu- 
scripts ” (here the speaker produced a note-book in w hich 
several pages appeared to have been freshly wntten), " that at 
the very period in which you fanaed these things amid the hills 
I was engaged m detailing them upon paper here at home ” 

In about a week after this conversation, the followmg para- 
graphs appeared m a Charlottesville paper; 

*' We have the painful duty of announcing the death of Mr. 
Augustus Bedlo, a gentleman whose amiable manners and 
many virtues have long endeared him to the atuens of 
Charlottesville 

“ Mr B , for some years past, has been subject to neuralgia, 
which has often threatened to terminate fatally , but this can 
be regarded only as the mediate cause of his decease. The 
proximate cause was one of especial singularity. In an cvcur- 
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Sion to the Ragged Mountains, a few days since, a slight cold and 
fever were contracted, attended with great determination of 
blood to the head To relieve this. Dr Templeton resorted to 
topical bleeding Leeches were applied to the temples In a 
fearfully brief penod the patient died, when it appeared that, 
in the jar contaimng the leeches, had been introduced, by acci- 
dent, one of the venomous vermicular sangsues which are now 
and then found m the neighbouring ponds This creature 
fastened itself upon a small artery m the right temple Its 
close resemblance to the medicmal leech caused the mistake to 
be overlooked until too late 

“ N B — ^The poisonous sangsue of Charlottesville may always 
be distinguished from the medicmal leech by its blackness, and 
especially by its wnthing or vermicular motions, which very 
nearly resemble those of a snake ” 

I was speaking with the editor of the paper in question, upon 
the topic of this remarkable accident, when it occurred to me to 
ask how It happened that the name of the deceased had been 
given as Bedlo 

“I presume,” said I, “you have authority for this spelling, 
but I have always supposed the name to be wntten with an e at 
the end ” 

“Authority? — no,” he replied "It is a mere typographical 
error The name is Bedlo with an e, all the world over, and I 
never knew it to be spelt otherwise in my hfe ” 

“Then,” said I muttenngly, as I turned upon my heel, “then 
indeed has it come to pass that one truth is stranger than any 
fiction — for Bedlo, without the e, what is it but Oldeb conversed ^ 
\nd this man tells me it is a typographical error ” 
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THE DOMAIN OF ARNHEIM 

The garden like a lady fair was cut, 

That lay as if she slumbered in debght. 

And to the open skies her eyes did shut 
The azure fields of Heaven were ’sembled right 
In a large round set with the flowers of hght 
The flowers de luce and the round sparks of dew 
That hung upon their azure leaves did shew 
Like twinkling stars that sparkle m the evening blue 

Giles Fletcher. 

From his cradle to his grave a gale of prospenty bore my fnend 
Ellison along. Nor do I use the word prospenty m its mere 
worldly sense I mean it as synonymous with happmess The 
person of w'hom I speak seemed bom for the purpose of fore- 
shadowmg the doctnnes of Turgot, Pnee, Pnestley and Con- 
docet — of exemplifymg by mdividual mstance what has been 
deemed the chimera of the perfectionists In the bnef existence 
of Ellison I fancy that I have seen refuted the dogma, that m 
man’s very nature lies some hidden principle, the antagonist of 
bliss An anxious examination of his career has given me to 
understand that, m general, from the violation of a few simple 
laws of humanity arises the wretchedness of mankind — that 
as a species we have in our possession the as yet unwrought 
elements of content — and that, even now, m the present dark- 
ness and madness of all thought on the great question of the 
social condition, it is not impossible that man, the individual, 
under certam unusual and baghly fortuitous conditions, may 
be happy. 

With opmions such as these my young fnend, too, was fully 
imbued, and thus it is worthy of observation that the un- 
mterrupted enjoyment which distmguished his life was, m great 
measure, the result of preconcert It is, mdeed, evident that 
with less of the instmctive philosophy which, now and then, 
stands so well m the stead of expenence, Mr Ellison would have 
found himself precipitated, by the very extraordmary success 
of his life, into the common vortex of unhappmess which yawns 
for those of pre-eminent endowments But it is by no means 
my object to pen an essay on happiness The ideas of my fner d 
may be summed uo m a few words He admitted but four 
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elementary prindples, or, more strictly, conditions, of bliss 
That which he considered chief was (strange to say I) the simple 
and purely physical one of free exercise in the open air. “ Ine 
health,” he said, ” atUunable by other means is scarcely worth 
the name ” He mstanced the ecstasies of the fox-hunter, 
and pointed to the tillers of the earth, the only people who, as 
a class, can be fairly considered happier than others. His 
second condition was the love of woman His third, and most 
difiicult of realisation, was the contempt of ambition His 
fourth was an object of unceasing pursuit; and he held that, 
other things being equal, the extent of attainable happmess 
was in proportion to the spintuahty of this object. 

Ellison was remarkable m the continuous profusion of good 
gifts lavished upon him by fortune In personal grace and 
beautv he exceeded all men His intellect was of that order 
to which the acquisition of knowledge is less a labour than an 
mtuition and a necessity. His family w’as one of the most 
illustrious of the empire His bnde was the loveliest and most 
devoted of women His possessions had been always ample; 
but, on the attainment of his majority, it was discovered that 
one of those extraordinary freaks of fate had been placed m his 
behalf which startle the whole social world amid which they 
occur, and seldom fail radically to alter the moral constitution 
of those who are their objects. 

It appears that, about a hundred years before Mr. Ellison’s 
coming of age, there had died, in a remote provmce, one Mr. 
Seabright Ellison. This gentleman had amassed a princely 
fortune, and, having no unmediate connections, conceived the 
whim of suffering his wealth to accumulate for a century after 
his decease, Mmutely and sagaciously directing the various 
modes of mvestment, he bequeathed the aggregate amount to 
the nearest of blood, beanng the name Ellison, who should be 
ahve at the end of the hundred years Many attempts had been 
made to set aside this singular bequest; their ex -post facto 
character rendered them abortive; but the attention of a jealous 
government was aroused, and a legislative act finally obtained, 
forbidding all similar accumulations This act, however, did 
not prevent young Ehison from entering mto possession, on his 
twenty-first birthdav, as the heir of his ancestor Seabnght, of a 
fortune of four hundred and fifty mtUtons of dollars ^ 

' An incident, similar m outline to the one hero imagined, occurred, not 
sgo, in England The name of the fortunate heir was Thclluson. 
I first saw an account of this matter in, the Tour of Prmce Pfickler-Muskau. 
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When it had become known that such was the enormous 
wealth inhented, there were, of course, many speculations as to 
the mode of its disposal The magmtude and the immediate 
availability of the sum bewildered all who thought on the topic. 
The possessor of any apprcctabU amount of money might have 
been imagined to perform any one of a thousand things With 
riches merely surpassing those of any atizen, it would have been 
easy to suppose him engaging to supreme excess m the fashion- 
able extravagances of his time — or busying himself with political 
intrigue — or ainung at ministerial power — or purchasing mcrcase 
of nobility — or collecting large museums of mriu — or playing 
the munificent patron of letters, of saence, of art — or endowing, 
and bestowing his name upon, extensive institutions of chanty. 
But for the inconceivable wealth m the actual possession of the 
heir, these objects and all ordmary objects were felt to afford 
too limited a field Recourse was had to figures, and these but 
sufficed to confound It was seen that, even at three per cent , 
the annual income of the inhentance amounted to no less than 
thirteen million and five hundred thousand dollars; which was 
one milhon and one hundred and twenty-five thousand per 
month, or thirty-six thousand mne hundred and eighty-six 
per day, or one thousand five hundred and forty-one per hour, 
or six and twenty dollars for every minute that flew Thus 
the usual track of supposition was thoroughly broken up Men 
knew net what to imagine There were some who even con- 
ceived that Mr. Ellison would divest himself of at least one h.ilf 
of his fortune, as of utterly superfluous opulence — enriching 
whole troops of his relatives by division of his superabundance 
To the nearest of these he did, m fact, abandon the very unusual 
wealth which was his own before the inhentance 
I was not surpnsed, however, to perceive that he had long 
made up his mind on a point which had occasioned So much 
discussion to his fnends Nor was I greatly astonished at the 
nature of his decision In regard to individual chanties he had 
satisfied his conscience In the possibility of any improvement, 
properly so called, being effected by man himself in the genera] 

who makes the sum Inherited ntttciy millwnt of pounds, and fnsfljr obsi^ cs 
that " m the contemplaUon of so vast a sum. and of the se^c^ to v.hi^ 
it might be applied, there is something even of the sublime. To suit the 
views of this article I have followed the Prince's statement, altnoiirh o 
grossly exaggerated one The germ, and, in fact, the commencement of 
the present paper was published many years ago— previous to the issue of 
the fet nurnb^ of Sue^s admirable /«»/ Errani, v.hich may possibly have 
been suggested to him by Muskau's account. 
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codition of man, he bad (I am sorry to confess it) little faith 
Upon the whole, whether happily or unliappily, he was thrown 
back, in very great measure, upon self 

In the widest and noblest sense he was a poet He com- 
prehended, moreover, the true character, the august aims, the 
supreme majesty and dignity of the poetic sentiment The 
fullest, if not the sole proper satisfaction of this sentiment he 
instinctively felt to he m the creation of novel forms of beauty 
Some pecuharrties, cither m his early education, or in the nature 
of his mtellect, had tinged with what is termed matenalism 
all his ethical speculations, and it was this bias, perhaps, which 
led him to beheve that the most advantageous at least, if not 
the sole legitimate field for the pioetic exercise, hes m the creation 
of novel moods of purely physical loveliness Thus it happened 
he became neither musiaan nor poet — if we use this latter term 
in Its every-day acceptation. Or it might have been that he 
neglected to bc^me cither, merely m pursuance of his idea that 
m contempt of ambition is to be found one of the essential 
principles of happmess on earth. Is it not, mdecd, possible 
that, while a high order of gemus is necessarily ambitious, the 
highest is above that which is termed ambition? And may it 
not thus happen that many far greater than Milton have con- 
tentedly remamed “ mute and inglonous ”? I believe that the 
world has never seen — and that, unless through some senes of 
acadents goading the noblest order of mind mto distasteful 
exertion, the world will never see — ^that full extent of tnumphant 
execution, m the ncher domains of art, of which the human 
nature is absolutely capable 


Ellison became neither musician nor poet, although no man 
bved more profoundly enamoured of music and poetry Under 
other circumstances than those which invested him, it is not 
impossible that he would have become a pamter Sculpture, 
although m its nature rigorously poetical, was too limited in its 
extent and consequences, to have occupied, at any time, much of 
his attention. And I have now mentioned all the provmces in 
which the common understanding of the poetic sentiment has 
declared it capable of expatiating But Ellison maintained 
that the nches^ the truest and most natural, if not altogether 
the most extensive provmce, had been unaccountably neglected 
No definition had spoken of the landscape-gardener as of the 
poet, yet rt seemed to my fnend that the creation of the land- 
si^pe-garden offered to the proper Muse the most magnificent 
01 opportumties Here, mdeed, was the fairest field for the 
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display of imagination m th? endless combining of forms of 
novel beauty j the elements to enter mto combmaiion being, b\ 
a vast supenonty, the most glonous which the earth could 
afford In the multiform and multicolour of the flower and the 
trees, he recognised the most direct and energetic efforts of 
Nature at physical loveliness And in the direction or con 
centration of this effort — or, more properly, m its adaptation to 
the eyes which were to behold it on earth — he perceived that 
he should be employing the best means — labourmg to the 
greatest advantage — m the fulfilment, not only of his own 
destiny as poet, but of the august purposes for winch the Deity 
had implanted the poetic sentiment m man 
“ Its adaptation to the eyes which were to behold it on 
earth ” m his explanation of this phraseology, Mr Ellison did 
much toward solving what has always seemed to me an enigma 
— ^I mean the fact (which none but the ignorant dispute) that 
no such combmation of scenery exists in nature as the painter 
of genius may produce No such paradises are to be found in 
reality as have glowed on the canvas of Oaude In the most 
enchanting of natural landscapies there will always be found a 
defect or an excess — many excesses and defects While the 
component parts may defy, individually, the highest skill of 
the artist, the arrangement of these parts will always be sus- 
ceptible of improvement. In short, no position can be attained 
on the wide surface of the nalural earth, from which an artislical 
eye, looking steadily, will not find matter of offence m what is 
tfrned the “ composition " of the landscajjc And yet how 
unintelligible is this I In all other matters we are justly in- 
structed to regard nature as supreme With her details we 
shnnk from competition Who shall presume to imitate the 
colours of the tulip, or to improve the proportions of the lily of 
the valley? The cnticism which says, of sculpture or por- 
traiture, that here nature is to be exalted or idealised rather 
than imitated, is m error No pictonal or sculptural combina- 
tions of points of human loveliness do more than approach the 
living and breathing beauty In landscape alone is the pnn- 
ciple of the cntic true, and, having felt its truth here, it is but 
the headlong spmt of generalisation which has led him to pro- 
nounce It true throughout all the domains of art having, I say, 
felt its truth here, for the feeling is no affectation or chimera 
The mathematics afford no more absolute demonstrations than 
the sentiment of his art yields the artist. He not only believes, 
but positively knows, that such and such apparently arbitrary 
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arrangements of matter constitute and alone constitute the true 
beauty His reasons, however, have not yet been matured into 
expression It remains for a more profound analysis than the 
world has yet seen, fully to investigate and express them. 
Nevertheless he is confirmed in his instinctive opinions by the 
voice of all his brethren Let a “ composition ” be defective; 
let an emendation be wrought in its mere arrangement of form, 
let this emendation be submitted to every artist in the world, 
by each will its necessity be admitted And even far more than 
this in remedy of the defective composition, each insulated 
member of the fraternity would have suggested tlie identical 
emendation 

I repeat that in landscape arrangements alone is the physical 
nature susceptible of exaltation, and that, therefore, lier sus- 
ceptibility of improvement at this one point, was a mystery I 
had been unable to solve My own thoughts on the subject had 
rested in the idea that the primitive intention of nature would 
have so arranged the earth’s surface as to have fulfilled at all 
points man’s sense of perfection in the beautiful, the sublime, 
or the picturesque, but that this primitive intention had been 
frustrated by the known geological disturbances — disturbances 
of form and colour-grouping, m the correction or allaying of 
which lies the soul of art The force of this idea was much 
weakened, however, by the necessity which it involved of con- 
sidenng the disturbances abnormal and unadapted to any 
purpose It was Ellison who suggested that they were prog- 
nostic of death. He thus explained: — ^Admit the earthly im- 
mortality of man to have been the first intention. We have 
then the pnmitive arrangement of the earth’s surface adapted 
to his blissful estate, as not existent but designed The dis- 
turbances were the preparations for his subsequently conceived 
deathful condition 

“ Now,” said my fnend, “ what we regard as exaltation of 
the landscape may be really such, as respects only the moral or 
human point of view Each alternation of the natural scenery 
may possibly effect a blemish m the picture, if we can suppose 
this picture viewed at large — m mass — ^from some point distant 
from the earth’s surface, although not beyond the limits of its 
atmosphere It is easily understood that what might improve 
a closely scrutinised detail, may at the same time mjure a 
general or more distantly observed effect There may be a 
class of beings, human once, but now mvisible to humanity, to 
whom, from afar, our disorder may seem order — our unpictur- 
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cscjiicncss picturescjue , m a word, th.e carth-angcls, for whose 
scrutiny more especially than our own, and for whose death- 
redned appreciation of the beautiful, may have been set m array 
by God the wide landscape-gardens of the hemispheres ” 

In the course of discussion, my fnend quoted some passages 
from a writer on landscape-gardening, who has been supposed 
to have well treated his theme 

“ ITiere are properly but two styles of landscape-gaidening, 
the natural and the artificiaL One seeij to recall tlie onginal 
beauty of the country, by adapting its means to the surround- 
mg scenery, cultivatmg trees m harmony with the hills or 
plain of the neighbounng land, detecting and bnngmg into 
practice those nice relations of size, proportion and colour 
which, hid from the common observer, are revealed everywhere 
to the experienced student of nature Ihe result of the natural 
style of gardenmg, is seen rather m the absence of all defects 
and mcongruities — m the prevalence of a healthy harmony and 
order — than m the creation of any speaal wonders or miracles 
The artificial style has as many vaneties as there are different 
tastes to gratify It has a certain general relation to the 
vanous styles of building 'Hiere are the stately avenues and 
retirements of Versailles, Italian terraces, and a vanous 
mixed old English style, which bears some relation to the 
domestic Gothic or English Elizabethan architecture What- 
ever may be said against the abuses of the artificial landscape- 
gardening, a mixture of pure art m a garden scene adds to it a 
great beauty This is partly pleasing to the eye, by the show 
of order and design, and partly moral A terrace, with an old 
moss-covered balustrade, calls up at once to the eye the fair 
forms that have passed there in other days The slightest 
exhibition of art is an evidence of care and human interest " 

“ From what I have already observed,” said Ellison, “ you 
will understand that I reject the idea, here expressed, of recalling 
the original beauty of the country The original beauty is 
never so great as that which may be mtroduced. Of course, 
everything depends on the selection of a spot with capabilities 
What IS said about detecting and bringing mto practice nice 
relations of size, proportion, and colour, is one of those mere 
vaguenesses of sjieech which serve to veil inaccuracy of thought 
The phrase quoted may mean anything, or nothing, and guides 
m no degree That the true result of the natural style of garden- 
ing is seen rather in the absence of all defects and incongruities 
than m the creation of any special wonders or miracles, is a 
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proposition better suited to the grovelling apprehension of the 
herd than to the fervid dreams of the man of genius The 
negative ment suggested appertains to that hobbling cnticism 
which, m letters, would elevate Addison mto apotheosis In 
truth, while that virtue which consists m the mere avoidance of 
vice appeals directly to the understandmg, and can thus be cir- 
cumscnbed m rul^, the loftier virtue, which flames in creation,' 
can be apprehend^ in its results alone Rule apphes but to 
the ments of denial — to the excellences which refrain Beyond 
these, the cntical art can but suggest We may be instructed 
to build the “ Cato,” but we are m vam told how to conceive a 
Parthenon or an “ Inferno ” The thing done, however, the 
wonder accomplished, and the capacity for apprehension 
becomes universal Tlie sophists of the negative school who, 
through inabihty to create, have scoffed at creation, are now 
found the loudest m applause What, in its chrysalis condition 
of prmaple, affronted their demure reason, never fails, m its 
maturity of accomplishment, to extort admiration from their 
instmct of beauty. 

“ The author’s observations on the artifiaal style,” continued 
Ellison, “ are less objectionable A mixture of pure art in a 
garden scene adds to it a great beauty This is just, as also is 
the reference to the sense of human mterest The prmaple ex- 
pressed IS mcontrovertible — ^but there may be somethmg beyond 
it There may be an object in keeping with the prmaple — an 
object unattainable by the means ordinarily possessed by indi- 
viduals, yet v/hich, if attamed, would lend a charm to the land- 
scape-garden far surpassing that which a sense of merely human 
interest could bestow A poet, having very unusual pecuniary 
resources, might, while retaining the necessary idea of art, or 
culture, or, as our author expresses it, of mterest, so imbue his 
designs at once with extent and novelty of beauty, as to convey 
the sentiment of spiritual interference It will be seen that, m 
bringing about such result, he secures all the advantages of 
interest or dostgn, while relievmg his work of the harshness or 
technicality of the worldly art In the most rugged of wilder- 
nesses — m the most savage of the scenes of pure nature — ^there 
IS apparent the art of a Creator, yet this art is apparent to re- 
flection only, m no respect has it the obvious force of a feelmg 
Now let us suppose this sense of the Almighty design to be one 
step depressed—^ be brought mto somethmg like harmony or 
consistency wnth the sense of human art — to form an inter- 
medium between the two . — ^let us imagme, for example,^ a land- 
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scape whose combined vastness and defimtrveness — whose 
united beauty, magnificence, and strangeness, shall convey the 
idea of care, or culture, or supcnntcndence, on the part of 
beings superior, yet aJem to humanity— then the sentiment of 
interest is preserved, while the art intcrvolved is made to assume 
the air of an mtermediate or secondary nature — a nature which 
IS not God, nor an emanation from God, but which still is nature 
in the sense of the handiwork of the angels that hover between 
man and God ” 

It was m devoting his enormous wealth to the embodiment of 
a vision such as this— -in the free excrase m the open air ensured 
by the piersonal superintendence of his plans — m the unceasing 
object which these plans afforded — m the high spmtuahty of 
the object — m the contempt of ambition whi^ it enabled him 
truly to feel — m the perennial springs -with which it gratified, 
without possibility of satiating, that one master passion of his 
soul, the thirst for beauty , above all, it was m the sympathy 
of a woman, not unwomanly, whose loveliness and love en- 
veloped his existence m the purple atmosphere of Paradise, that 
Ellison thought to find, and jownd, exemption from the ordinary 
cares of humamty, with a to greater amount of positive happi- 
ness than ever glowed m the rapt day-dreams of De Stael 

I despair of conveymg to the reader any distinct conception 
of the marvels which my friend did actually accomplish I 
wish to desenbe, but am disheartened by the difficulty of 
descnption, and hesitate between detail and generality Per- 
haps the better course will be to unite the two m their extremes 

Mr Ellison’s first step regarded, of course, the choice of a 
locality, and scarcely had be commenced thinking on this 
pomt, when the luxuriant nature of the Pacific Islands arrested 
his attention In fact, he had made up his mmd for a voyage 
to the South Seas, when a night’s reflection mduced hun to 
abandon the idea “ Were I misanthropic,” he said, “ such a 
locale would suit me The thoroughness <rf its msulation and 
seclusion, and the difficulty of ingress and egress, would m such 
case be the charm of charms, but as yet I am not Timon I 
wish the composure but not the depression of solitude There 
must remain with me a certain control over the extent and dura- 
tion of my repose There will be frequent hours m which I shall 
need, too, the sympathy of the pioetic in what I have done 
Let me seek, then, a sp>ot not far from a populous city whose 
vicinity, also, will best enable me to execute my plans 
In search of a suitable place so situated, EUison travelled for 
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several years, and I was permitted to accompany him. A thou- 
sand spots with which I was enraptured he rejected without 
hesitation, for reasons which satisfied me, m the end, that he 
was nght We came at length to an elevated table-land of 
wonderful fertility and beauty, affording a panoramic prospect 
very little less m extent than that of iEtna, and, m Ellison’s 
opmion as well as my own, surpassing the far-famed view from 
that mountam m all the true elements of the picturesque 
“ I am aware,” said the traveller, as he drew a sigh of deeff 
delight after gsLzmg on this scene, entranced, for nearly an hour, 
“ I know that here, m my circumstances, nine-tenths of tlie 
most fastidious of men would rest content. This panorama is 
mdeed glonous, and I should rejoice m it but for the excess of 
Its glory The taste of all the architects I have ever known 
leads them, for the sake of ‘ prospect,’ to put up buildmgs on 
hill-tops The error is obvious Grandeur m any of its moods, 
but especially m that of extent, startles, excites — ^and then 
fatigues, depresses. For the occasional scene nothmg can be 
better — for the constant view nothing worse And, m the con- 
stant view, the most objectionable phase of grandeur is that of 
extent, the worst phase of extent, that of distance It is at 
war with the sentiment and with the sense of seclusion — the 
sentiment and sense which we seek to humour m ‘ retuing to 
the country.* In lookmg from the summit of a mountain we 
cannot help feehng oArooJ m the world. The heart-sick avoid 
distant prospects as a pestilence ” 

It was not until toward the close of the fourth year of our 
search that we found a locality with which Ellison, professed 
himself satisfied. It is, of course, needless to say where was 
the locality The late death of my fnend, m causmg his domain 
to be thrown open to certam classes of visitors, has given to 
Arnhetm a species of secret and subdued if not solemn celebnty, 
similar m kind, although mfinitely supenor m degree, to that 
which so long distmguished Fonthill 
The usual approach to Amheim was by the nver. The visitor 
left the city m the early mommg Dunng the forenoon he 
passed between shores of a tranquil and domestic beauty, on 
which grazed innumerable sheep, their white fleeces spottmg 
the vivid green of rolling meadows By degrees the idea of 
cultivation subsided mto that of merely pastoral care Thu 
slowly became meiged m a sense of retirement — this agam m a 
consciousness of solitude. As the evening approached the 
channel grew more narrow, the banks more and more precipi* 
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tous, and these latter were clothed m richer, more profuse, and 
more sombre foliage The water increased m transparency. 
The stream took a thousand turns, so that at no moment could 
Its gleaming surface be seen for a greater distance than a furlong. 
At every instant the vessel seemed impnsoned within an en- 
chanted circle, having insuperable and impenetrable walls of 
fiihage, a roof of ultra-manne satin, and no floor — the keel 
balanang itself with admirable nicety on that of a phantom 
bark which, by some accident having been turned upside down, 
floated in constant company with the substantial one, for the 
purpose of sustaming it The channel now became a gorge — 
although the term is somewhat mapplicable, and I employ it 
merely because the language has no word which better repre- 
sents the most striking — ^not the most distinctive — feature of 
the scene The character of gorge was mamtamed only m the 
height and parallelism of the shores, it was lost altogether m 
their other traits The walls of the ravine (through which the 
clear water still tranquilly flowed) arose to an elevation of a 
hundred and occasionally of a hundred and fifty feet, and 
inclined so much toward each other as, m a great measure, to 
shut out the light of day, while the long plume-like moss which 
depended densely from the mtertwming shrubberies overhead, 
gave the whole chasm an air of funereal gloom The windings 
became more frequent and mtricate, and seemed often as if 
returning m upon themselves, so that the voyager had long lost 
all idea of direction He was, moreover, enwrapt m an exquisite 
sense of the strange The thought of nature still reraamed, but 
her character seemed to have undergone modification there 
was a weird symmetry, a thrilling uniformity, a wizard propriety 
in these her works Not a dead branch, not a withered leaf, 
not a stray pebble, not a patch of the brown earth, was any- 
where visible The crystal water welled up against the clean 
granite, or the unblemished moss, wnth a sharpness of outime 
that delighted while it bewildered the eye. 

Having threaded the mazes of this channel for some hours, 
the gloom deepenmg every moment, a sharp and unexpected 
turn of the vessel brought it suddenly, as if dropped from 
heaven, into a circular basm of very considerable extent when 
compared vnth the width of the gorge It was about two hun- 
dred yards m diameter, and girt m at all points but one— that 
immediately fronting the vessel as it entered— by bills equal 
m general height to the walls of the chasm, although of a 
thoroughly different character. Their sides sloped from the 
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water’s edge at an angle of some forty-five degrees, and they 
were clothed from base to summit — not a perceptible point 
escaping — m a drapery of the most gorgeous flower-blossoms, 
scarcely a green leaf being visible among the sea of odorous and 
fluctuating colour This basm was of great depth, but so 
transparent was the water that the bottom, which seemed to 
consist of a thick mass of small round alabaster pebbles, was 
distinctly visible by glunpses — that is to say, whenever the eye 
could permit itself not to see, far down m the mverted heaven, 
the duplicate blooming of the hills On these latter there were 
no trees, nor even shrubs of any size. The impressions wrought 
on the observer were those of ndmess, warmth, colour, quietude, 
uniformity, softness, delicacy, damtmess, voluptuousness, and 
a miraculous extremeness of culture that suggested dreams of a 
new race of fames, labonous, tasteful, magnificent, and fastidi- 
ous, but as the eye traced upward the mynad-tmted slope, 
from its sharp junction with the water to its vague termination 
amid the folds of overhanging cloud, it became, indeed, difficult 
not to fancy a panoramic cataract of rubies, sapphires, opals, 
and golden onyxes, rolling silently out of the sky. 

The visitor, shooting suddenly mto this bay from out the 
gloom of the ravme, is delighted but astounded by the full orb 
of the declmmg sun, which he had supposed to be already far 
below the honzon, but which now confronts him, and forms the 
sole termination of an otherwise limitless vista seen through 
another chasm-hke nft in the hills 

But here the voyager quits the vessel which has borne him so 
far, and descends mto a light canoe of ivory, stained with 
arabesque devices m vivid scarlet, both within and wthout 
The poop and beak of this boat arise high above the water, with 
sharp points^ so that the general form is that of an irregular 
crescent. It lies on the surface of the bay with the proud grace 
of a swan On its ermmed floor reposes -a single feathery paddle 
of satin-wood , but no oarsman or attendant is to be seen The 
guest IS bidden to be of good cheer — ^that the fates will take 
care of him. The larger vessel disappears, and he is left alone 
m the canoe, which lies apparently motionless in the middle of 
the lake. While he considers what course to pursue, however, 
he becomes aware of a gentle movement m the fairy bark It 
slowly swings itself around until its prow pomts toward the sun 
It advances with a gentle but gradually accelerated velocity, 
while the slight npples it creates seem to break about the ivory 
sidw m divmest melody — seem to offer the only possible explana- 
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tion of the soothing yet melancholy music for whose unseen 
ongm the bewildered voyager looks around him m vam 
The canoe steadily proceeds, and the rocky gate of the vista 
IS approached, so tJ^t its depths can be more distmctly seen. 
To the right arise a cham of lofty hills rudely and luxuriantly 
wooded It is observed, however, that the trait of exquisite 
cleanness where the barik dips mto the water, still prevails 
There is not one token of the usual nver dibris To the left the 
character of the scene is softer and more obviously artificiaL 
Here the bank slopes upward from the stream m a very gentle 
ascent, forming a broad sward of grass of a texture resembling 
nothing so much as velvet, and of a brilliancy of green which 
would bear comparison with the tmt of the purest emerald- 
This plaUau vanes in width from ten to three hundred yards, 
reaching from the nver bank to a wall, fifty feet high, which 
extends, m an mfinity of curves, but following the general 
direction of the nver, until lost m the distance to the westward 
This wall IS of one nonlmuous rock, and has been formed by 
cutting perpendicularly the once nigged precipice of the stream’s 
southern bank, but no trace of the labour has been suffered to 
remam The chiselled stone has the hue of ages and is profusely 
overhung and overspread with the ivy, the coral honeysuckle, 
the ^lantme, and the clematis The xmifonmty of the top and 
bottom Imes of the wall is fully reheved by occasional trees of 
gigantic height, growing smgly or m small groups, both along 
the plateau and m the domam behmd the wall, but m close 
proximity to it, so that frequent limbs (of the black walnut 
especially) reach over and dip their pendent extremities into 
the water Farther back within the domam, the vision is 
impeded by an unpenetrable screen of fohage 
These things are observed during the canoe’s gradual approach 
to what I have called the gate of the vista. On drawing nearer 
to this, however, its chasra-Iike appiearance vanishes, a new 
outlet from the bay is discovered to the left — in which direction 
the wall is also seen to sweep, still following the general course 
of the stream Down this new opening the eye cannot penetrate 
very far, for the stream, accompianied by the wall, still bends to 
the left, until h th are swallowed up by the leaves 
The boat, nevertheless, glides magically into the winding 
channel, and here the shore opposite the wall is found to 
resemble that opposite the wall m the straight vista Lofty 
hills nsing occasionally mto mountains, and covered with 
vegetation m wild luxuriance, still shut m the scene. 
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Floating gently onward, but with a veloaty sHghtly aug- 
mented, the voyager, after many short turns, finds his progress 
apparently ban^ by a gigantic gate or rather door of burnished 
gold, elaborately carved and fretted, and reflectmg the direct 
rays of the now fast-sinking sun with an effulgence that seems 
to wreathe the whole surrounding forest m fi^cs. This gate 
IS inserted m the lofty wall, which here appears to cross the 
nver at right angles. In a few moments, however, it is seen 
that the mam body of the water still sweeps m a gentle and 
extensive curve to the left, the wall following it as before, while 
a stream of considerable volume, divergmg from the pnnapaJ 
one, makes its way, with a slight npplc, under the door, and is 
thus hidden from sight. The canoe falls mto the lesser channel 
and approaches the gate. Its ponderous mngs arc slowly and 
musically expanded. The boat glides between them, and 
commences a rapid descent mto a vast amphitheatre entirely 
begirt with purple mountams, whose bases are laved by a 
gleammg nver throughout the full extent of then circuit. 
Meantime the whole Paradise of Amhcim bursts ujxm the view 
There is a gush of entrancing melody, there is an oppressive 
sense of strange sweet odour, — there is a dream-hke mter- 
mmgling to the eye of taU slender Eastern trees — bosky shrub- 
benes — flocks of golden and crimson birds — lily-fnnged lakes 
— ^meadows of violets, tulips, poppies, hyacinths, and tuberoses — 
long mtertangled Unes of sdver streamlets — and, upspnnging 
confusedly from amid all, a mass of scmi-Gothic, serm-Saracenic 
architecture, sustaining itself as if by miracle m mid-air, ghtter- 
mg m the red sunlight with a hundred onels, rmnar^, and 
pinnacles, and seeming the phantom handiwork, conjointly, 
of the Sylphs, of the Fames, of the Genu, and of the Gnomes. 
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LANDOR'S COTTAGE 

A PENDANT TO “ THE DOMAIN OF ARNHEIM ” 

DuRmo a pcdcstnan tour last summer, through one or two of 
the nvcr counties of New York, I found myself, as the day 
declined, somewhat embarrassed about the road I was pursuing. 
The land undulated very remarkably, and my path, fo. the last 
hour, had wound about and about so confusedly, m its effort 
to keep in the valleys, that I no longer knew m what direction 

lay the sweet \Tllage of B , where I had determmed to stop 

for the night The sun had scarcely shone — stnctly speaking — 
during the day, which, nevertheless, had been unpleasantly 
warm A smoky mist, resembling that of the Indian summer, 
enveloped all things, and, of course, added to my uncertamty 
Not that I cared much about the matter If I did not hit upon 
the village before sunset, or even before dark, it was more than 
possible that a bttle Dutch farmhouse, or something of that 
kind, would soon make its appearance— although, m fact, the 
neighbourhood (perhaps on account of bemg more picturesque 
than fertile) was very sparsely inhabited At all events, with 
my knapsack for a pillow, and my hound as a sentry, a bivouac 
m the open air was just the thing which would have amused 
me. I sauntered on, therefore, quite at ease— Ponto taking 
charge of my gun — until at length, just as I had b^un to con- 
sider whether the numerous little glades that led hither and 
thither were intended to be paths at aU, I was conducted by one 
of the most promising of them into an unquestionable carnage- 
track There could be no mistaking it The traces of light 
wheels were evident, and although the tall shrubbenes and 
overgrown undergrowth met overhead, there was no otetruction 
whatever below, even to the passage of a Virginian mountain 
wagon— the most aspinng vehicle, I take it, of its kind The 
road, however, except m being open through ^e wood— ff wood 
be not too weighty a name for such an assemblage of light trees 
—and except m the particulars of evident wheel-tracks— bore 
no resemblance to any road I had before seen The ^cks of 
which I speak were but faintly perceptible, hai^g been im- 
pressed upon the firm, yet pleasantly inoist surface of-what 
looked more like green Genoese velvet than anything else. It 
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was grass, dearly — ^but grass such as we seldom see out of 
England — so short, so thick, so even, and so vivid in colour 
Not a single impediment lay m the wheel-route — ^not even a 
chip or dead twig The stones that once obstructed the way 
had been carefully placed — not thrown — along the sides of the 
lane, so as to define its boundanes at bottom with a kind of 
half-precise, half-negligent, and wholly picturesque definition 
Clumps of wild flowers grew everywhere, luxunantly, m the 
mterspaces. 

What to make of all this, of course I knew not. Here was 
art undoubtedly — that did not surprise me — all roads, m the 
ordinary sense, are works of art; nor can I say that there was 
much to wonder at in the mere excess of art manifested, all 
that seemed to have been done, might have been done here — 
with such natural " capabilities ” (as they have it m the books 
on Landscape Gardening) — with very little labour and expense 
No, It was not the amount but the character of the art which 
caused me to take a seat on one of the blossomy stones and gaze 
up and down this fairy-like avenue for half an hour or more in 
bewildered admiration One thing became more and more 
evident the longer I gazed an artist, and one with a most 
scrupulous eye for form, had superintended all these arrange- 
ments. The greatest care had been taken to preserve a due 
medium between the neat and graceful on the one hand, and 
the ptitcresco, m the true sense of the Italian terra, on the othei 
There were few straight, and no long uninterrupted Imes The 
same effect of curvature or of colour, appieared twice, usually, 
but not oftener, at any one pomt of view Everywhere was 
vanety m umformity. It was a piece of " composition,” in 
which the most fastidiously cntic^ taste could scarcely have 
suggested an emendation 

I had turned to the nght as I entered this road, and now, 
ansing, I continued m the same direction The path was so 
serpentine, that at no moment could I trace its course for more 
than two or three paces m advance Its character did not 
undergo any matend change 

Presently the murmur of water fell gently upon my ear — and 
In a few moments afterwards, as I turned with the road some- 
what more abruptly than hitherto, I became aware that a 
building of some kind lay at the foot of a gentle dechvity just 
before me I could see nothmg distinctly on account of the 
mist which occupied all the little valley below A gentle breeze, 
however, now arose, as the sun^was about descendmg, and 
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whfle I remained standing on the brow of the slope, the fop 
gradually became dissipated into v/reaths, and so floated over 
the scene 

As It came fully into view— thus gradually os I describe it— 
piece by piece, here a tree, there a glimpse of water, and here 
agam the summit of a chimney, I could scarcely help fanc>nng 
that the whole was one of the ingenious illusions tomeumci 
exhibited under the name of “ vanishing pictures " 

By the tune, however, that the fog had thoroughly disnp 
peared, the sun had made its way down behind tlic gentle hills, 
and thence, as if with a slight chassez to the south, had come 
again fully mto sight, glanng with a purplish lustre through a 
chasm that entered the valley from the v,cst Sudden!) , there- 
fore — and as if by the hand of magic — this Vihole vallc) and 
everything m it became bnlliantly visible 

The first coup doctl, as the sun slid mto the position desenb'd, 
impressed me very much as I have been impressed r.hcn a bo) , 
by the concluding scene of some well-arranged theatneal sp''c- 
tacle or melodrama Not even the monstrosity of colour was 
wanting, for the sunhght came out through the chasm, tinted pfl 
orange and purple, w-hile the vivid green of the grass n Uie 
valley was reflected more or less upon all objects, from the a r- 
tain of vapour that still hung overhead, as if loth to take its tola! 
departure from a scene so cnchantingly beautiful 

The httle vale mto which I thus peered dovm from under the 
fog-canopy, could not have been more than four hundred jardi 
long, while in breadth it vaned from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty, or perhaps two hundred It was most narrow at its 
northern extremity, opening out as it tended soutliwardh , L 't 
witli no very prease regularity The widest portion wai wiihin 
eighty yards of the southern extreme Tlie slopes which cnci-m- 
passed the vale could not fairly be called hilU, unless at tli'-ir 
northern face Here a prcapitous ledge of granite arose to r 
height of some ninct> feet, and, ns I havT mentioned, the va!''‘y 
at this point was not more than fifty feet wide , but as the 
proceeded southwardly from this cliff, he found on his nght land 
and on his left, decImUes at once less high, less preop^tou-, rvd 
less rocky. All, in a word, sloped and soficred to th- ji-uth 
and yet the whole sale was engirdled by emnenc-s, more or , 
high, except at two points One of there I hs' c abr 
of It lay considerably to the north of west, and was t\' 

setting sun made its way, as I ha- c IWn-c d'-sen’-d . uo i- - 
amphitheatre, though a cleanly-cut natural d'ft m the gnuac 
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embankment, this fissure might have been ten yards wide at 
Its widest point, so far as the eye could trace it It seemed to 
lead up, up, hke a natural causeway, into the recesses of unex- 
plored mountains and forests The other opening was directly 
at the southern end of the vale Here, generally, the slopes 
were nothing more than gentle inclinations, extending from east 
to west about one hundred and fifty yards In the middle of 
this extent was a depression, level with the ordinary floor of the 
valley As regards vegetation, as well as in respect to every- 
thing else, the scene softened and slofed to the south To the 
north — on the craggy precipice — a few paces from the veige — 
upsprang the magnificent trunks of numerous hickories, black 
walnuts, and chestnuts, interspersed v-nth occasional oak; and 
the strong lateral branches thrown out by the walnuts especi- 
ally, spread far over the edge of the cliff Proceeding south- 
wardly, the explorer saw, at first, the same class of trees, but 
less and less lofty and Salvatonsh in character, then he saw the 
gentler elm, succeeded by the sassafras and locust — these again 
by the softer hnden, red-bud, catalpa, and maple — these yet 
agam by still more graceful and more modest vaneties The 
whole face of the southern declivity was covered \vith wild shrub- 
bery alone — an occasional silver willow or white poplar excepted 
In the bottom of the valley itself — (for it must be borne in mind 
that the vegetation hitherto mentioned grew only on the chffs 
or hill-sides) — were to be seen three insulated trees One was 
an elm of fine size and exquisite form, it stood guard over the 
southern gate of the vale Another was a hickory, much laiger 
than the elm, and altogether a much finer tree, although both 
were exceedingly beautiful, it seemed to have taken charge of 
the north-western entrance, springing from a group of rocks in 
the very jaws of the ravine, and throwing its graceful body, at 
an angle of nearly forty-five degrees, far out mto the sunshine 
of the amphitheatre About thirty yards east of this tree stood, 
however, the pnde of the valley, and beyond all question the 
most magnificent tree I have ever seen, unless, perhaps, among 
the cypresses of the Itchiatuckanee It was a tnple-stemmed 
tulip tree — ^the Ltrtodendron Ttdtptferum — one of the natural 
order of magnohas Its three trunks separated from the parent 
at about three feet from the soil, and diveiging very slightly and 
gradually, were not more than four feet apart at the point 
where the largest stem shot out mto foliage this was at an 
elevation of about eighty feet The whole height of the prin- 
cipal division whs one hundred and twenty feet Nothing can 
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surpass In beauty the form, or the glossy, vivid green of the 
leaves of the tuhp tree In the present instance they were fully 
eight inches wide, but their glory was altogether echpsed by the 
gorgeous splendour of the profuse blossoms Conceive, closely 
congregated, a million of the largest and most resplendent tuhps ’ 
Only thus can the reader get any idea of the picture I would 
convey And then the stately grace of the clean, dehcately- 
granulated columnar stems, the largest four feet m diameter, at 
twenty from the ground The innumerable blossoms, mingling 
With those of other trees scarcely less beautiful, although mfimtely 
less majestic, filled the valley with more than Arabian perfumes. 

The general floor of the amphitheatre was grass of the same 
character as that I had found in the road, if anythmg, more 
deliciously soft, thick, velvety, and miraculously green It was 
hard to conceive how all this beauty had been attained 

I have spoken of the two openmgs into the vale From the 
one to the north-west issued a nvulet, which came, gently 
murmuring and slightly foaming, down the ravme, until it 
dashed against the group of rocks out of which sprang the insu- 
lated hickory. Here, after encirclmg the tree, it passed on a 
little to the north of east, leaving the tulip tree some twenty 
feet to the south, and making no decided alteration m its course 
until It came near the midway between the eastern and western 
boundanes of the valley At this pomt, after a senes of sweeps, 
it turned off at nght angles and pursued a generally southern 
direction — ^meandering as it went — ^until it became lost m a 
small lake of irregular figure (although roughly oval), that lay 
gleaming near the lower extremity of the vale. This lakelet 
was, perhaps, a hundred yards m diameter at its widest part. 
No crystal could be clearer than its waters Its bottom, which 
could be distmctly seen, consisted altogether of pebbles bnl- 
hantly wl^ite Its banks, of the emerald grass already descnbed, 
rounded, rather than sloped, off mto the clear heaven below, 
and so clear was this heaven, so perfectly, at times, did it reflect 
all objects above it, that where the true bank ended and where 
the mimic one commenced, it was a pomt of no httle difficulty 
to determme The trout, and some other vaneties of fish, with 
which this pond seemed to be almost mconvemently crowded, 
had all the appearance of ventable flying-fish. It was almost 
impossible to believe that they were not absolutely suspended 
in the air A light birch canoe that lay placidly on the water, 
was reflected in its minutest fibres with a fidelity unsurpasseJ 
by the most exquisitely polished mirror. A small island, fairly 
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laughing with flowers m full bloom, and affording little more 
space than just enough for a picturesque little building, seem- 
ingly a fowl-house — arose from the lake not far from its northern 
shore — to which it was connected by means of an inconceivably 
light-looking and yet very primitive bndge It was formed of 
a single, broad and thick plank of the tulip wood This was 
forty feet long, and spanned the mterval between shore and 
shore wnth a slight but very perceptible arch, preventing all 
oscillation From the southern extreme of the lake issued a 
contmuation of the nvulet, which, after meandenng for, perhaps, 
thirty yards, finally passed through the “ depression ’’ (already 
desenbed) m the middle of the southern declivity, and tumbling 
do\vn a sheer precipice of a hundred feet, made its devious and 
unnoticed way to the Hudson 

The lake was deep — at some points thirty feet — but the 
nvulet seldom exceeded three, while its greatest wudth was 
about eight. Its bottom and banks were as those of the pond 
— ^if a defect could have been attnbuted to them, m point of 
picturesqueness, it was that of excessive neatness 

The expanse of the green turf was rehei-ed, here and there, by 
an occasional showy shrub, such as the hydrangea, or the 
common snow-ball, or the aromatic seringa, or, more fre- 
quently, by a clump of geraniums blossoming gorgeously m 
great vaneties. These latter grew' m jxits which w’cre carefully 
buned in the soil, so as to give the plants the appearance of 
being indigenous Besides all this, the lawn’s velvet was exqui- 
sitely spotted with sheep — a considerable flock of which roamed 
about the vale, m company wuth three tamed deer, and a vast 
number of bnlliantly-plumed ducks A very large mastiff 
seemed to be m vigilant attendance upon these animals, each 
and all 

Along the eastern and western cliffs — ^wherc, towards the 
upper portion of the amphitheatre, the boundanes were more or 
less precipitous — grew ivy m great profusion — so that only here 
and there could even a glimpse of the naked rock be obtamed 
The northern precipice, m like manner, was almost entirely 
clothed by grape-vines of rare luxuriance , some sprmging from 
the soil at the base of the cliff, and others from ledges on its face. 

The shght elevation which formed the lower boundary of 
this httle domain, was crowned by a neat stone wall, of suffi- 
cient height to prevent the escape of the deer Nothing of the 
fence kind was observable elsewhere, for nowhere else was an 
artificial enclosure needed. — any stray sheep, for example. 
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whicli should attempt to make its way out of the vale by means 
of the ravine, would find its prc^ess arrested, after a few yards’ 
advance, by the preapitous ledge of rock over which tumbled 
the cascade that had arrested my attention as I first drew near 
the domam. In short, the only mgress or egress was through a 
grate occupying a rocky pass m the road, a few paces below the 
point at which I stopped to reconnoitre the scene 

I have descnbed the brook as meandering very irregularly 
through the whole of its course Its two general directions, as 
I have said, were first from west to east, and then from north to 
south At the turn, the stream, sweepmg backwards, made an 
almost circular loop, so as to form a pienmsula which was very 
nearly an island, and which mcluded about the sixteenth of an 
acre On this peninsula stood a dwelling-house — and when I 
say that this house, like the infernal terrace seen by Vathek, 
“ itatt (Tune architecture tnconnue dans les annates de la terre,” 

I mean, merely, that its tout ensemble struck me with the keenest 
sense of combined novelty and propnety — m a word, of poetry 
—{for, than m the words just employed, I could scarcely give, 
of poetry m the abstract, a more rigorous definition) — and I do 
not mean that the merely ouiri was perceptible in any respect 

In fact, nothing could well be more simple — more utterly un- 
pretending than this cottage Its marvellous e^ect lay alto- 
gether m its artistic arrangement as a picture I could have 
fanaed, while I looked at it, that some emment landscape- 
piamter had built it with his brush 

The point of view from which I first saw the valley, was not 
altogether, although it was nearly, the best point from which to 
survey the house I will therefore descnbe it as I afterwards 
saw it — from a position on the stone wall at the southern 
extreme of the amphitheatre 

The mam building was about twenty-four feet long and six- 
teen broad — certainly not more Its total height, from the 
ground to the apex of the roof, could not have exceeded eighteen 
feet To the west end of this structure was attached one about 
a third smaller m all its proportions — the Ime of its front stand- 
ing back about two yards from that of the laiger house, and 
the line of its roof, of course, being considerably depressed below 
that of the roof adjoinmg At right angles to these buildings, 
and from the rear of the main one — not exactly in the middle 
extended a third compartment, very small being, in general, 
one third less than the western wing The roofs of the two 
larger were very steep — sweeping down from the ndge-beani 
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with a long concave curve, and extending at least four feet 
beyond the walls m front, so as to fo’ n the roofs of two piazzas 
These latter roofs, of course, needed no support, but as they 
had the atr of needing it, slight and perfectly plam pillars were 
msertel at the comers alone. The roof of the northern wing 
war mere’"'^ an extension of a p'jrtion of the mam roof Between 
the chief building and western wing arose a very tall and rathei 
slender square chimney of hard Dutch bncks, Sterna tcly black 
and red — a slight comice of projecting bncks at the top Ovei 
the gables, the roofs also projected very much — the mam 
building about four feet to the east and two to the west. The 
f ^incipal door was not exactly m the mam division, bemg a 
little to the east — ^while the two windows were to the west 
These latter did not extend to the floor, but were much longer 
and narrower than usual — they had single shutters like doors — 
tne panes were of lozenge form, but quite large The door 
itself had its upper half of glass, also m lozenge panes — a move- 
able shutter secured it at night The door to the west wmg 
was m Its gable, and quite simple — a single window looked out 
to the south There was no external door to the north wmg, 
and It, also, had only one wmdow to the east. 

The blank wall of the eastern gable was relieved by stairs 
(with a balustrade) rurming diagonally across it — the ascent 
being from the south Under cover of the widely-projecting 
eave these steps gave access to a door leading into the garret, 
or rather loft — for it was lighted only by a single window to the 
north, and seemed to have been intended as a store-room 

The piazzas of the mam building and western wmg had no 
floors, as is usual , but at the doors and at each window, large, 
fiat, irregular slabs of granite lay imbedded m the delicious turf, 
affording comfortable footing ra all weather. Excellent paths 
of the same matenal — not medy adapted, but with the velvety 
sod filling frequent intervals between the stones, led hither and 
thither from Ae house, to a crystal spring about five paces off, 
to the road, or to one or two outhouses that lay to the north, 
beyond the brook, and were thoroughly concealed by a few 
locusts and catalpas 

Not more than six steps from the mam door of the cottage 
stood the dead trunk of a fantastic pear-tree, so clothed from 
head to foot m the gorgeous bignonia blossoms that one required 
no little scrutmy to determine what manner of sweet thing it 
could be From vanous arms of this tree hung cages of different 
os. In one, a large wicker cyhnder with a nng at top, 
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revelled a mocking bird, m another, an onole; m a third, the 
impudent bobolink — while three or four more dehcate pmons 
were loudly vocal with cananes 
The pillars of the piazza were enwreathed m jasmine and 
sweet honeysuckle, while from the angle formed by the mam 
structure and its west wing, m front, sprang a grape-vine of 
unexampled luxunance Scorning all restramt, it had clam- 
bered first to the lower roof— then to the higher, and along the 
ridge of this latter it continued to writhe on, throwing out 
tendrils to the right and left, until at length it fairly attamed 
the east gable, and fell trailing over the stairs 
The whole house, with its wings, was constructed of the old- 
fashioned Dutch shingles — broad, and with unrounded comers 
It IS a peculianty of ^is matenal to give houses built of it the 
appearance of being wider at bottom than at top — after the 
manner of Egyptian architecture, and m the present instance, 
this exceedingly picturesque effect was aided by numerous pots of 
gorgeous flowers that almost encompassed the base of the 
build ngs 

The shingles were painted a dull grey, and the happiness 
with which this neutral tint melted into the vivid green of the 
tulip tree leaves that partially overshadowed the cottage, can 
readily be conceived by an artist. 

From the position near the stone wall, as desenbed, the 
buildings were seen at great advantage — for the south-eastern 
angle was thrown forward — so that the eye took m at once the 
whole of the two fronts, with the picturesque eastern gable, and 
at the same time obtained just a sufficient glimpse of the 
northern wing, with parts of a pretty roof to the spnng-house, 
and nearly half of a hght bridge that spanned the brook m the 
near inanity of the mam buildings 
I did not remain very long on the brow of the hill, although 
long enough to make a thorough survey of the scene at my feet. 

It was clear that I had wandered from the road to the milage, 
and I had thus good traveller’s excuse to open the gate before 
me, and inquire my way, at all events, so, without more ado, I 
proceeded 

The road, after passing the gate, seemed to he upon a natural 
ledge, sloping gradually down along the face of the north-eastern 
cliffs It led me on to the foot of the northern precipice, and 
thence over the bridge, round by the eastern gable to the front 
door In this progress 1 took notice that no sight of the out- 
houses could be obtamecL 
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As I turned tiie comer of tiie gable, the mastiff bounded 
towards me m stem silence, but with the eye and the whole air 
of a tiger I held him out my hand, however, in token of amity 
— and I never yet knew the dog who was proof against such an 
appeal to his courtesy. He not only shut his mouth and wagged 
his tail, but absolutely offered me h^ paw — afterwards extending 
his avihties to Ponto. 

As no bell was discernible, I rapped wilii my stick against the 
door, which stood half open. Instantly a l^re advanced to 
the threshold — that of a young woman about twenty-eight years 
of age — slender, or rather slight, and somewhat above the 
medium height As she approa<hed, with a certain modest 
decision of step altogether indescnbable, I said to myself, 
“ Surely here I have found the perfection of natural, m contra- 
distinction from artificial p’ace ” The second impression 
which she made on me, but by far the more vivid of the two, was 
that of enthusiasm So intense an expression of romance, per- 
haps I should call it, or of unworldliness, as that which gleamed 
from her deep-set eyes, had never so sunk mto my heart of 
hearts before. I know not how it is, but this peculiar expression 
of the eye, wreathing itself occasionally into the bps, is iJie most 
powerful, if not absolutely the sole spell, which nvets my interest 
in woman “ Romance" provided my readers fully comprehend 
what I would here imply by the word — “romance” and 
“ womanliness " seem to me convertible terms: and, after all, 
what man truly loves in woman, is, simply, her womanhood 
The eyes of Anme (I heard some one from the intenor call her 
“Annie, darlmgl”) were “spintual grey ”, her hair, a light 
chestnut this is all I had time to observe of her 

At her most courteous of invitations, I entered — passing first 
into a toIerq.bly wide vestibule Having come mainly to observe, 
I took notice that to my right as I stepped m, was a window, 
such as those m front of the house, to the left, a door leading 
into the pnnapal room, while, opposite me, an open door 
enabled me to see a small apartment, just the size of the vesti- 
bule, arranged as a study, and having a large bow window 
lookmg out to the north 

Passing mto the parlour, I found myself with Mr Landor— 
for this, I afterwards found, was his name He was avil, even 
cordial m his manner, but just then, I was more mtent on ob- 
serving the arrangements of the dwelling which had so much 
interested me, than the personal appearance of the tenant. 

The north wing, I now saw, was a bed-chamber: its door 
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opened into the patiour West of this door vms a single ■window, 
looking towards the brook At the west end of the parlour, 
were a fire-place, and a door leading mto the west -wing — prob 
ably a kitchen. 

Nothing could be more rigorously simple than the furniture 
of the parlour On the flcwr was an ingram carpet, of excellent 
texture — a white ground, spotted -with small circular green 
figures. At the ■windows •were curtains of sno'wy white jaconet 
tnuslin' they were tolerably full, and hung deastvdy, perhaps 
rather formally, in sharp, parallel plaits to the floor — just to 
the floor The -walls were papered with a French piaper of great 
delicacy — a silver ground, with a faint green cord runmng zig- 
zag throughout. Its expanse -wos^ relieved merely by three of 
juhen’s exquisite lithographs A trots crayons, fastened to the wall 
without frames One of these drawings was a scene of Onental 
luxury, or rather voluptuousness, another was a “carnival 
piece," spmtcd beyond compare, the third -was a Greek female 
head — a face so divinely beautiful, and yet of an expression so 
provoldngly indeterminate, never before arrested my attention 

The more substantial furniture consisted of a round table, a 
few chairs (including a large rocking-chair), and a sofa, or rather 
" settee " • its material was plam maple painted a creamy 
white, slightly mterstnped with green — the seat of cane The 
chairs and table were “ to match ” , but the jorms of all had 
c-vidcntly been designed by the same brain which planned 
“ the grounds it is unpossible to conceive anything more 
graceful 

On the table were a few books, a large, square, crystal bottle 
of some novel perfume, a plain, ground-glass astral (not solar) 
lamp, with an Italian shade, and a large vase of resplendently- 
bloommg flowers Flowers indeed of gorgeous colours and 
delicate odour, formed the sole mere decoration of the apartment 
The fire-place was nearly filled "with a vase of brilliant geranium 
On a triangular shelf in each angle of the room stood also a 
similar vase, varied only as to its lovely contents One or two 
smaller bouquets adorned the mantel, and late "violets clustered 
about the open windows 

It is not the purpose of this work to do more than give, in 
detail, a picture of Mr. Landor’s residence as I found li. 
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THE ELK - 

The natural scenery of America has often been contrasted In 
Its general features, as well as in detail, with the landscape of 
the Old World — more especially of Europe — and not deeper 
has been the enthusiasm, than wide the dissension, of the sup- 
porters of each region The discussion is one not hkely to be 
soon closed, for although much has been said on both sides, a 
world more yet remams to be said 
The most conspicuous of the British tourists who have 
attempted a comparison seem to regard our northern and 
eastern seaboard, comparatively speaking, as aU of Amenca, 
at least as all of the United States, worthy of consideration. 
They say little, because they have seen less, of the gorgeous 
mtenor scenery of some of our western and southern districts, 
—of the vast valley of Louisiana, for example, — a realisation 
of the wildest dreams of paradise. For the most part, these 
travellers content themselves with a hasty inspection of the 
natural “ lions " of the land, — the Hudson, Niagara, the 
Catskills, Harper’s Ferry, the lakes of New York, the Ohio, the 
praines, and the Mississippi These, indeed, are objects well 
worthy the contemplation even of him who hnq just clambered 
by the castellated Rhme, or roamed 

“By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone, ” 

but these are not all of which we can boast, and, indeed, I vdll 
be so hardy as to assert that there are innumerable- quiet, 
obscure and scarcely explored nooks, withm the limits of the 
Umted States, that, by the true artist, or cultivated lover of 
the ^nd and beautiful amid the works of God, will be per- 
ejred to each and to all of the chromcled and better accredited 
scenes to which I have referred 

In fact, the real Edens of the land he far away from the track 
rVi deliberate tourists, — ^how very far, then, beyond 

e reach of the foreigner, who, having made wiA his publisher 
a ome arrangements for a certam amount of comment upon 
Amenca, to be furnished in a stipulated penod, can hope to 
s agreement m no other manner than by steaming it, 
emorandum book m hand, through only the most beaten 
thoroughfares of the country 1 
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I mentioned, just above, the valley of Louisiana. Of all 
extensive areas of natural lovehness, this is, perhaps, the most 
lovely No fiction has approached it The most gorgeous 
imagination nrught denve suggestions from its exuberant 
beauty And beauty is, mdeed, its sole character. It has little, 
or rather nothmg, of the sublime. Gentle undulations of soil, 
Interwreathed with fantastic crystallic streams, banked by 
flowery slopes, and backed by a forest vegetation, gigantic, 
glossy, multi-coloured, sparklmg with gay birds, and burdened 
with perfume, — ^these features make up, in the vale of Louisiana, 
the most voluptuous natural scenery upon earth 

But, even of this dehaous region, the sweeter portions are 
reached only by by-paths Indeed, in Amenca generally, the 
traveller who would behold the finest landscapes, must seek 
them, not by Ae railroad, nor by the steamboat, nor by the 
stage-coach, nor m his pnvate carnage, nor yet even on horse- 
back,— but on foot He must walk, he must leap ravmes, he 
must nsk his neck among precipices, or he must leave unseen 
the truest, the nchest, and most unspeakable glones of the land 

Now, m the greater portion of Europe no such necessity 
exists In England it exists not at all The merest dandy of a 
tounst may there visit every nook worth visitmg, without 
detnment to his silk stockings, so thoroughly known are all 
pomts of mterest, and so well arranged are the means of attain- 
ing them. This consideration has never been allowed its due 
weight, in compansons of the natural scenery of the Old and 
New Worlds The entire lovehness of the former is collated 
with only the most noted, and with by no means the most 

eminent, Items in the generalloveliness of the latter 

River scenery has, unquestionably, within itself, all the 
mam elements of beauty, and, time out of mind, h« Ae 

favounte theme of the poet But much of ^s moun 

able to the predominance of travel m fluvial ojer that ^ 
tamous distncts In the same way large ^vj, bemuse 
usuaUy highways, have, in all countnes absorbed an und 
share of admiition. They are more observed and con^ 
quently, made more the subject of discourse, than less im 
portant, but often more mteresting streams 
^ A singular exemplification of my ^foarks upon this h^d 
may be found m the Wissahiccon, a 
s Jcely be f ^^d) 

\:veL“=%,wereaflow^ u. Engtod. 
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It would be tbe theme of every bard, and the common topic of 
every tongue, if, mdeed, its banks were not parcelled off m lots, 
at an exorbitant pnce, as building-sites for the villas of the 
opulent. Yet it is only withm a very few years that any one 
has more than heard of the Wissahjccon, while the broader 
and more navigable water into which it flows has been long 
celebrated as one of the finest specimens of American nver- 
scenery The Schuylkill, whose beauties have been much 
exaggerated, and v/hose banks, at least m the neighbourhood 
of Philadelphia, are marshy, like those of the Delaware, is not 
at all comparable, as an object of picturesque mterest, with the 
more humble and less notorious nviilet of which we speak, 

It was not until Fanny Kemble, in her droll book about the 
Umted States, pomted out to the Philadelphians the rare loveh- 
ness of a stream which lay at their own doors, that this loveU- 
ness was more than suspend by a few adventurous pedestrians 
of the vicmity But the Journal having opened all eyes, the 
Wissahiccon, to a certam extent, rolled at once mto notonety 
I say “ to a certam extent,” for, m fact, the true beauty of the 
stream lies far above the route of the Philadelphian picturesque- 
hunters, who rarely proceed farther than a mile or two above 
the mouth of the nvulet — for the very excellent reason that 
here the camage-road stops I would advise the adventurer 
who wotild behold its finest points to take the Ridge Road, 
runnmg westwardly from the city, and, having reached the 
second lane beyond the sixth milestone, to follow this lane to 
its termination. He will thus strike the Wissahiccon at one of 
Its best reaches, and, m a skiff, or by clambering along its banks, 
he can go up or down the stream, as best smts his fancy, and 
m either direction will meet his reward 
I have already said, or should have said, that the brook is 
narrow Its banks are generally, mdeed almost universally, 
precipitous, and consist of high hills, clothed with noble shrub- 
bery near the water, and crowned, at a greater elevation, with 
some of the most magmficent forest-trees of Amenca, among 
which stands conspicuous the Ltnodendron Ttdtptfera The 
immediate shores, however, are of gramte, sharply defined or 
moss-covered, against which the piellucid water lolls m its gentle 
flow, as the blue waves of the Mediterranean upon the steps 
of her palaces of marble. Occasionally, m front of the cliffs, 
extends a small, defimte plateau of nchly-herbaged land, afford- 
ing the most picturesque position for a cottage and garden which 
the richest imagination could conceive. TTie wmdings of the 
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sfreara are many and abrupt, as is usually the case where banks 
are precipitous, and thus the impression conveyed to the 
voyager s eye, as he proceeds, is that of an endless succession 
smdl lakes, or, more properly 
Wssahiccon however, should be visited, not hke 
^ moonlight, or even m cloudy weather, but 

amid the brightest glare of a noonday sun, for the narrowness 
through which It flows, the height of the hills on 
either hand, and the density of the foliage, conspire to produce 
a gloominess, if not an absolute dreariness, of effect, which 
unless relieved by a bright, general light, detracts from the 
mere beauty of the scene 

Not long ago, I visited the stream by the route descnbed and 
spent the better part of a sultry day m floating m a skiff um^n its 
bosom The heat gradually overcame me, and, resiffnine 
myself to the mfluence of the scenes and of the weather ^d of 
the gently-moving current, I sank mto a half-slumber/ dunnc 
which my imagination revelled m visions of the Wissahiccon 
of anaent days— of the “ good old days ” when the Demon of the 
Engine was not, when picnics were undreamed of, when " water 
pnvil^es” were neither bought nor sold, and when the red 
man trod alone, with the elk, upon the ndges that now towered 
above And, while gradually these conceits took possession of 
my mmd, the lazy brook had borne me, mch by mch, around 
one promontory, and within full view of another that bounded 
the prospect at the distance of forty or fifty yards It was a 
steep, rocky cliff, abutting far into the stream, and presenting 
much more of the Salvator character than any portion of the 
shore hitherto passed What I saw upon this cliff, although 
surely an object of very extraordmary nature, the place and 

season considered, at fet neither startled nor amazed me 

so thoroughly and appropriately did it chime m with the half- 
slumberous fanaes that enwrapped me I saw, or dreamed 
that I saw, standing upon the extreme verge of the precipice, 
with neck outstretched, with ears erect, and the whole attitude 
indicative of profound and melancholy inquisitiveness, one of 
the oldest and boldest of those identical elks which had been 
coupled with the red men of my vision. 


I say that, for a few mmutes, this apparition neither startled 
nor amazed me. During this mterval my whole soul was bound 
up m mtense sympathy alone. I fencied the elk repmuig, not 
less than wondering, at the mamfest alterations for the worse 
wrought upon the toook and its vicinage, even withm the last 
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few years, by the stem hand of the utilitarian. But n sh::ht 
movement of the animal’s head at onre dt-ipchcd the dream, ness 
that invested me, and aroused me to a full sense of tht no^-cUy 
of the adscnUirc 1 arose upon one hnee vatlun the skiff, and, 
vhile I hesitaUd whcihtr to stop my career, or let mv=elf fioil 
nearer to the object of my wonder, I heard the words " I list I 
hist! ” ejaculated qutcklv, but cautiousl}, from the shrubbery 
overhead In an instant afterwards, a ntpro emerged from 
the thicket, putting aside the liu'-hes with care, and treading 
stealthily He bore m one lumd a quantity of salt, .md, hold- 
ing It out towards the elk, gently but slcadiK appmtehLd 
The noble animal, although a little fluttered, made no attempt 
at escape The negro adsoinccd, offered the salt, and Sfx>ke 
a few words of encouragement or conciliation Prescntlj the 
elk bowed and stamped, and then Liy quietly down, and was 
secured wath a halter 

Tlius ended my romance of the elk It was a pet of rreat age, 
and very domestic habits, and belonged to an Lngliih family 
occupying a villa m the vicimiy. 


THE ISLAND OF THE FAY 

Nullus emm locus sine fcnio c^t — Sensaus 

" La mustque,'* says Marmontcl, in those " Contes 
which, in all our translations, we ha\c msisted upon calling 
" Moral Tales ” as if in mockery of their spint — la mus^que 
est It seul dts talents qui joutssent de hii-mhrc ; tous Its c'ttres 
vexilent des Umotns ” He here confounds liie pleasure donvable 
from sweet sounds with the capacity t-'r creating them No 
more than any other talent, is that i, / music susceptible of 
complete enjoyment, where there is no second party to appreciate 
its exercise And it is only m common with other talents that 
It produces efjuis which may be fully cnjo>ed m solitude The 
idea which the raconteur has either failed to entertain clearly', or 
has sacnficed in its expression to his national love of point, is, 
doubtless, the very tenable one that the higher order of music 
IS the most thoroughly estimated when we are exclusively 
alone. The proposition, m this form, will be admitted at once 

* Af wou* is here denved from momrs and its meaning is tashuinabU. or. 
more stnctly, “ of manners.” ^ ' 
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by those who love the lyre for its own sake, and for its spintual 
uses But there is one pleasure still withm the reach of fallen 
mortality — and perhaps only one — ^which owes even more than 
does music to the accessory sentiment of seclusion. I mean the 
happiness experienced in the contemplation of natural scenery 
In truth, the man who would behold anght the glory of God 
upon eaith must in solitude behold that glory To me, at least 
the presence — ^not of human life only, but of life m any other 
form than that of the green things which grow upon the soil and 
are voiceless — is a stam upon the landscape — is at war with the 
genius of the scene. I love, mdeed, to regard the dark valleys, 
and the grey rocks, and the waters that silently smile, and the 
forests that sigh m uneasy slumbers, and the proud watchful 
mountains that look down upon all — love to regard these as 
themselves but the colossal members of one vast animate and 
sentient whole — a whole whose form (that of the sphere) is the 
most perfect and most inclusive of all, whose path is among 
associate planets , whose meek handmaiden is the moon, whose 
mediate sovereign is the sun, whose life is eternity, whose 
thought IS that of a God, whose enjoyment is knowledge, 
whose destinies are lost m unmcnsity, whose cognisance of 
ourselves is akin with our own cognisance of the animalmla: 
which infest the brain — a being which we, m consequence, 
regard as purely inanimate and matcnal, much m the same 
manner as these ammaUulcB. must thus regard us 

Our telescopes and our mathematical mvestigations assure 
us on every hand — ^notwithstanding the cant of the more 
Ignorant of the pnesthood — ^that space, and therefore that bulk, 

IS an important consideration in the eyes of the Almighty. The 
cycles m which the stars move are those best adapted for the 
evolution, without collision, of the greatest possible number of 
bodies. The forms of those bodies are accurately su6h ns, 
within a given surface, to include the greatest possible amount 
of matter,— while the surfaces themselves are so disposed as to 
accommodate a denser population than could be accommodated 
on the same surfaces otherwise arranged. Nor is it any argu- 
ment a^inst bulk being an object with God, that space itself is 
mfinite, for there may be an affinity of matter to fill it. And 
smee we see clearly that the endowment of matter wath natality 
IS a pnnciple — ^mdeed as far as our judgments extend, the leadinf^ 
pnnciple m the operations of Deity— it is scarcely logical to 
unagme it confined to the regions of the minute, where wc dailv 
trace it, and not extendmg to those of the august. As we find 
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cycle 'within cycle without end — yet all Tcvolving aTOund one 
lar-distant centre which is the Godhead, may we not analogically 
suppose, m the same manner, life withm hfe, the less within the 
greater, and all withm the Spint Divme? In short, wc are 
madly emng, through self-esteem, in believing man, m cither 
his temporal or future destmies, to be of more moment m the 
universe than that vast " clod of the valley ” which he tills and 
contemns, and to which he demes a soul for no more profound 
reason th^ that he does not behold it m operation ^ 

These fanaes, and such as these, have always given to my 
meditations among the mountains, and the forests, by the nvers 
and the ocean, a tmge of what the everyday world would not 
fail to term the fantastic. My wandenngs amid such scenes 
have been many, and far-seandnng, and often solitary; and 
the mterest with which I have strayed through many a dim 
deep valley, or gazed mto the reflected Heaven of many a 
bright lake, has been an mterest greatly deepened by the thought 
that I have strayed and gazed alom What flippant French- 
man* was It who said, m allusion to the wcll-lmown work of 
Zimmerman, that, “ la solUude est une belle chose ; mats tl faui 
qaelqu'un pour vous dire que la solitude est vne belle chose ” The 
epigram cannot be gainsaid, but the necessity is a thmg that 
does not exist. 

It was during one of my lonely 30umeymg5, amid a far- 
distant region of mountain locked withm mountain, and sad 
nvers and melancholy tarns wnthing or sleeping wuthm all — 
that I chanced upon a certain nvulet and island I came up>on 
them suddenly m the leafy June, and threw myself upon the 
turf, beneath the branAes of an unknown odorous shrub, that 
I might doze as I cont^plated the scene I felt that thus only 
should I look upon it — such was the character of phantasm 
which it wore. 


On aU sides — save to the west, where the sun was about 
sinking — arose the verdant walk of the forest. The little nver 
which turned sharply m Its course, and 'was thus immediately 
lost to sight, seemed to have no exit from its prison, but to be 
absorbed by the deep green foliage of the trees to the east — 
while m the opposite quarter (so it appeared to me as I lay at 
length and glanced upward) there poured down noiselessly and 
contmuously mto the valley, a nch golden and cnmson water- 
tall from the sunset fountains of the sky. 

I Poniponius yMela, bi his treatise Dg Stiu 

I nJ the world is a great animal, or.” etc. 

Balrao-m substanwH-1 do not remember tije words. 
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About midvmy m the short vista which my dre^imy vision 
took in, one small circular island,, profusely verdured, reposed 
upon the bosom of the stream 

So blended bank and shadow there, 

That each seemed pendulous in air — 


SO mirror-like was the glassy water, that it was scarcely possible 
to say at what pomt upon the slope of the emerald turf its 
crystal donumon began. 

My position enabled me to mclude in a smgle view both the 
eastern and western extremities of the islet, and I observed a 
singularly-marked difference m their aspects. The latter was 
all one radiant harem of garden beauties It flowed and 
blushed beneath the eye of the slant sunhght, and fairly laughed 
with flowers. The grass was short, spnngy, sweet-scented, and 
Asphodel-mterspersed The trees were hthe, mirthful, erect— 
bnght, slender, and graceful — of eastern figure and foliage, with 
bark smooth, glossy, and parti-coloured There seemed a deep 
sense of life and joy about all, and although no airs blew from 
out the Heavens, yet everything had motion through the gentle 
sweepmgs to and fro of innumerable butterflies, that might 
have been mistaken for tulips with wings.^ 

The other or eastern end of the isle was whelmed in the 
blackest shade A sombre, yet beautiful and peaceful gloom 
here pervaded all things The trees were dark m colour and 
mournful m form and attitude— wreathmg themselves into sad, 
solemn, and spectral shapes, that conveyed ideas of mortal 
sorrow and untimely death The grass wore the deep tint of 
the cypress, and the heads of its blades hung droopmgly, and, 
hither and thither among it, were many small unsightly hillocks, 
low and narrow, and not very long, that had the aspect of 
graves but were not, although over and all about them the 
Fue and rosemary clambered The shade of the trees fell heavily 
upon the water, and seemed to bury itself therein, impregnating 
the depths of tbe element with darkness I fancied that each 
shadow as the sun descended lower and lower, separated itself 
sullenly from the trunk that gave it buth, and thus became 
absorbed by the stream, while other shadows issued momently 
from the teees, taking the place of their predecessors thus 


"TS^^dea, havmg once seized upon ray fan^, greatly excited 
t, and I lost myself forthwith m reverie. If ever island were 

‘ Florem putares nare per Uquidum asthcra.— P Comuire. 
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enchanted " — said I to myself — ** this is it. This is the haunt 
of the few gentle Fays who remam from the wreck of the race 
Are these green tombs theirs ? — or do they yield up theu- sweet 
hves as mankind yield up theu: own? In dymg, do they not 
rather waste away mournfully, rendenng unto God ht^e by 
httle their existence, as these trees render up shadow after 
shadow, exhaustmg their substance unto dissolution? What 
the wasting tree is to the water that imbibes its shade, growing 
thus blacker by what it preys upon, may not the life of the Fay 
be to the death which engulfs it? ” 

As I thus mused, with half-shut eyes, while the sun sank 
rapidly to rest, and eddying currents careered round and round 
the island, bearing upon their bosom large, dazzling, white 
flakes of the bark of the sycamore — flakes which, m their multi- 
form positions upon the water, a quick imagination nught have 
converted mto anything it pieced — ^while I thus mused, it 
appeared to me that the form oft^ne of those very Fays about 
whom I had been ponde^g, made its way slowly into the dark- 
ness from out the hght^^he western end of the island She 
stood erect, m a smgul^ly^ fragile canoe, and urged it with the 
mere phantom of an oar While within the mfluence of the 
Imgermg sunbeams, her attitude seemed mdicative of joy — ^but 
sorrow deformed it as she passed withm the shade Slowly she 
glided along, and at length rounded the islet and re-entered the 
region of light The revolution which has just been made by 
the Fay,” contmued I musingly — ” is the cycle of the bnef year 
of her life She has floated through her wmter and through her 
summer She is a year nearer unto Death, for I did not fail 
to see that as she came mto the shade, her shadow fell from 
her, and was swallowed up m the dark water, makin g its 
blackness more black ” 

And again the boat appeared, and the Fay; but about the 
attitude of the latter there was more of care and uncertamty, 
and less of ecstatic joy She floated agam from out of the light 
and into the gloom (which deepened momently), and agam her 
shadow fell from her mto the ebony water and became absorbed 
mto Its blackness. And agam and agam she made the circuit 
of the island (while the sun rushed down to his slumbers), and 
at each issumg mto the light, there was more sorrow about her 
person, while it grew feebler, and far famter, and more mdis- 
tmct, and at each passage mto the gloom, there fell from her 
a darker shade, which became whelmed m a shadow more black. 
But at length, when the sun had utterly departed, the Fay, now 
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Ae mere ghost of her former self, went disconsolately with her 
boat mto the region of the ebony flood,— and that she issued 
thence I cannot say,— for darkness fell 6ver aU things, and 1 
beheld her magical figure no more. 


THE SPHINX 

Dtoing the dread reign of the Cholera m New York, I had 
accepted the mvitation of a relative to spend a fortnight with 
him m the retirement of his cottage orne on the banks of the 
Hudson We had here around us all the ordinary means of 
summer amusement, and what with rambling m the woods, 
sketching, boating, fishing, bathing, music, and books, we should 
have passed the time pleasantly enough, but for the fearful 
intelligence which reached us every morning from the populous 
city Not a day elapsed which did not bnng us news of the 
decease of some acquaintance Then, as the fatality increased, 
we learned to expect daily the loss of some friend At length 
we trembled at the approach of every messenger The very air 
from the South seemed to us redolent with death. That palsy- 
mg thought, indeed, took entire possession of my soul I could 
neither speak, think, nor dream of anything else My host was 
of a less excitable temperament, and, although greatly depressed 
in spints, exerted hunself to sustain my own His nchly philo- 
sophical mtellect was not at any time affected by unrealities. 
To the substances of terror he was sufficiently ahve, but of its 
shadows he had no apprehension 

His endeavours to arouse me from the condition of abnohnal 
gloom into which I had fallen, were frustrated m great measure, 
by certam volumes which I had found in his library These 
were of a character to force into germination whatever seeds of 
hereditary superstition lay latent in my bosom I had been 
reading these books without his knowledge, and thus he was 
often at a loss to account for the forcible unpressions which had 
been made upon my fancy 

A favourite topic with me was the popular beLef m omens — 
a behef which, at this one epoch of my life, I was almost sen- 
ously disposed to defend On this subject we had long and 
animated discussions— he mamtammg the utter groundlessness 
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of faith in such matters — I contending that a popular sentiment 
ansing with absolute spontaneity — that is to say, without 
apparent traces of suggestion — had in itself the unmistakable 
elements of truth, and was entitled to much, respect 
The fact is, that soon after my amval at the cottage, there 
had occurred to myself an inadent so entirely inexplicable, and 
which had m it so much of the portentous character, that I 
might well have been excused for regarding it as an omen It 
appalled, and at the same time so confounded and l^wildercd 
me, that many days elapsed before I could make up my mmd 
to communicate the circumstance to my fnend 
Near the close of an exceedingly warm day, I was sitting, 
book m hand, at an open window, commanding, through a long 
vista of the nver banks, a view of a distant hill, the face of 
which nearest my position, had been denuded, by what is termed 
a land-slide, of the principal portion of its trees. My thoughts 
had been long wandering from the volume before me to the 
gloom and desolation of the neighbouring city. Upliftmg my 
eyes from the page, they fell upon the naked face of the hill, 
and upon an object — ^upon some livmg monster of hideous con- 
formation, which very rapidly made its way from the summit to 
the bottom, disappearm^ finally m the dense forest below As 
this creature first came m sight, I doubted my own sanity^ — or 
at least the evidence of my own eyes , and many mmutes passed 
before I succeeded in convincmg myself that I was neither mad 
nor m a dream Yet when I desenbe the monster (which I 
distmctly saw, and calmly surveyed through the whole period 
of its progress), my readers, I fear, will feel more difficulty m 
being convmc^ of these points than even I did myself. 

Estimatmg the size of the creature by comparison with the 
diameter of the large trees near which it passed — the few giants 
of the forest which had escaped the fury of the land-slide — I 
concluded it to be far laiger than any ship of the hne in existence 
I say ship of the line, because the shape of the monster suggested 
the idea — ^the hull of one of our seventy-fours might convey a 
very tolerable conception of the general outlme. The mouth of 
the ammal was situated at the extremity of a proboscis some 
sixty or seventy feet in length, and about as thick as the body 
of an ordmary elephant. Near the root of this trunk was an 
immense quantity of black shaggy hair — ^more than could have 
been supplied by the coats of a score of buffaloes , and projecting 
from this hair downwardly and laterally, sprang two gleaming 
tusks not unlike those of the wild boar, but of infinitely greater 
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dimension Extending forward, parallel with the proboscis 
and on each side of it, was a gigantic staff, thirty or forty feet 
m length, formed seemingly of pure crystal, and m shape a per- 
fect prism — It reflected m the most gorgeous manner the rays 
of the declmmg sun. The trunk was fashioned like a wedge 
with the apex to the earth. From it there were outspread two 
pairs of wings— each wmg nearly one hundred yards in length 

one pair bemg placed above the other, and all thickly covered 

with metal scales, each scale apparently some ten or twelve 
feet m diameter I observed that the upper and lower tiers of 
wings were connected by a strong chain But the chief pecu- 
hanty of this homble thing, was the representation of a Death's 
Head, which covered nearly the whole surface of its breast, and 
which was as accurately traced m glaring white, upon the dark 
ground of the body, as if it had been there carefully designed 
by an artist While I regarded this temfic animal, and more 
especially the appearance on its breast, with a feeling of horror 
and awe— with a sentiment of forthcoming evil, which I found 
it impossible to quell by any effort of the reason, I perceived 
the huge jaws at the extremity of the proboscis, suddenl) 
expand themselves, and from them there proceeded a sound so 
loud and so expressive of woe, that it struck upon my nerves 
hke a kneU, and as the monster disappeared at the foot of the 

hill, I fell at once, fainting, to the floor 
Upon recovenng, my first impulse of course ^ to inform 
my fnend of what I had seen and heard-and I can scarce!) 
explam what feeling of repugnance it was, which, m the end, 


°^MTen^rone''ev?ning, some three or four days after the 
occurrence, ie were s.ttmg together m the room m wh.ch I had 
seen the apparition— I occupying the same sMt 
window, and he lounging on a sofa near at hand The associa- 
ton of ihe place and time impelled me to give him on account 
ol the phen?menon. He heard me to the ‘ 

heartily-and then lapsed mto an 'f ^ 

as If my insanity was a thing beyond suspicion. At thu mstant 
I again had a distract mew of the roonster—to which, "i* “ 
L^rof absolute terror, I now directed his ettentioo He 
iSd «werly-but maintained that he saw nothing-olthougt. 

mmutely the course <>f ‘he creature, as ,t mad. 

ifc wav down the naked face of the nilL , , 

I was now immeasurably alarmed, for I considered the vision 
an omen of my death, or, worse, as the forerunner of 
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an attack of mania, I threw myself passionately back in my 
chair, and for some moments buned my face in my hands. 
When I uncovered my eyes, the appantion was no longer visible. 
My host, however, had m some degree resumed the calmness 
of his demeanour, and questioned me very rigorously m respect 
to the conformation of the visionary creature V^en I had 
fully satisfied him on this head, he sighed deeply, as if relieved 
of some mtolerable burden, and went on to talk, with what I 
thought a cruel calmness, of various points of speculative philo- 
sophy, which had heretofore formed subject of discussion 
between us, I remember his insistmg very especially (among 
other things) upon the idea that the pnncipal source of error m 
all human mvestigations, lay m the liability of the understand- 
ing to underrate or to overvalue the importance of an object, 
through mere misadmeasurement of its propinquity “ To 
estimate properly, for example,” he said, “ the mfluence to be 
exercised on mankmd at large by the thorough diffusion of 
Democracy, the distance pf the epoch at which such diffusion 
may possibly be accomplished, should not fail to form an item 
m the estimate Yet can you tell me one writer on the sub- 
ject of government, who has ever thought this particular branch 
of the subject worthy of discussion at all ? ” 

He here paused for a moment, stepped to a book-case, and 
brought forth one of the ordmary synopses of Natural History. 
Requesting me then to exchange seats with him, that he might 
better distinguish the fine print of the volume, he took my 
arm-chair at the window, and, opening the book, resumed 
his discourse very much m the same tone as before. 

“ But for your exceedmg minuteness,” he said, ” m describing 
the monster, I might never have had it m my power to demon- 
strate to yuu what it was In the first place, let me read to 
you a school-boy account of the genus Sphinx, of the family 
Crepusetdarta, of the order Ltpidoptera, of, the class of Insccta — 
or insects. The account runs thus: ^ 

I 

** Foot membraneoas wfags covered with little coloured scales of » 
metallic appearance, mouth forming a rolled proboscis produced by an 
dongatloa of the Jaws, upon the tides of which are found the rudiments of 
downy palpi , the inferior wings retamed to the superior by 
^ ® jenteBMUB in the form of an elongated club prismatic, abdomen 

I»inte^ The Dcath't-beaded Sphinx has occasioned much terror among 
toe vulgar, at by the melancholy kind of cry which it utters, and 

the in s i gn i a of death which it wears upon its corselet.'* 

I 

He here closed the book and leaned forward in the chair* 
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placing himself accurately m the position which I had occupied 
at the moment of beholding “ the monster " 

“ Ah, here it is I ” he presently exclaimed—" it is reascending 
the face of the hill, and a very remarkable-looking creature, I 
admit It to be Still, it is by no means so large or so distant 
as you imagined it, for the fact is that, as it wnggles its way 
up this thread, which some spider has wrought along the wmdow- 
sash, I find it to be about the sixteenth of an mch in its extreme 
length, and also -about the sixteenth of an mch distant from 
the pupil of my eye.” 


THE GOLD-BUG 

What hoi -what ho' this fellow is dancing mad 1 
He hath been bitten by the Tarantula 

— A U tn the Wrong 

Many years ago, I contracted an intimacy with a Mr William 
Legrand He was of an anaent Huguenot family, and had once 
been wealthy, but a senes of misfortunes had reduced him to 
want. To avoid the mortification consequent upon his disasters, 
he left New Orleans, the aty of his forefathers, and took up his 
residence at Sulhvan's Island, near Charleston, South Carohna 
This island is a very singular one It consists of little else 
than the sea sand, and is about three miles long Its breadth at 
no pomt exceeds a quarter of a mile. It is separated from the 
mainland by a scarcely perceptible creek, oozmg its way through 
a wilderness of reeds and slime, a favourite resort of the marsh- 
hen The vegetation, as might be supjioscd, is scant, or at 
least dwarfish No trees of any magnitude are to be seen 
Near the western extremity, where Fort Moultne stands, and 
where are some miserable frame buildings, tenanted, during 
summer, by the fugitives from Charleston dust and fever, may 
be found, mdeed, the bristly palmetto, but the whole island, 
with the exception of this western pomt, and a line of hard, 
white beach on the sea-coast, is covered with a dense under- 
growth of the sweet m3nne so much pnzcd by the hortacultunst 
of England The shrub here often attains the height of fifteen 
or twenty feet, and forms an almost unpenetrable coppice, 
burtherung the air with its fragrance. 
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In the Inmost recesses of this coppice, not far from the eastern 
or more remote end of the island, Legrand had built himself a 
small hut, which he occupied when I first, by mere acadent, 
made his acquaintance This soon npened mto friendship — 
for there was much m the recluse to excite mterest and esteem. 
I found him well educated, with unusual powers of mmd, but 
infected with misanthropy, and subject to perverse moods of 
alternate enthusiasm and melancholy He had with him many 
books, but rarely employed them. His chief amusements were 
gunning and fishing, or sauntering along the beach and through 
the mj^es, m quest of shells or entomological specimens — ^his 
collection of the latter might have been envied by a Swammer- 
damm In these excursions he was usually accompanied by an 
old negro, called Jupiter, who had been manumitted before the 
reverses of the family, but who could be mduced, neither by 
threats nor by promises, to abandon what he considered his 
right of attendance upon the footsteps of his young “ Massa 
Will ” It IS not improbable that the relatives of Legrand, con- 
ceiving him to be somewhat unsettled in intellect, had contrived 
to mstiU this obstinacy mto Jupiter, with a view to the super- 
vision and guardianship of the wanderer 
The wmters m the latitude of Sullivan’s Island are seldom 
very severe, and m the fall of the year it is a rare event indeed 
when a fire is considered necessary. About the middle of 
October, i8 — , there occurred, however, a day of remarkable 
chillmess Just before sunset I scrambled ray way through the 
evergreens to the hut of my fnend, whom I had not visited for 
several weeks — my residence being, at that time, in Charleston, 
a distance of rane miles from the island, while the faalities of 
passage and re-passage were very far behind those of the pre- 
sent day - Upon reachmg the hut I rapped, as was my custom, 
and getting no reply, sought for the key where I knew it was 
secreted, Wocked the door, and went in. A fine fire was 
blazing upon the hearth. It was a novelty, and by no means 
an ungrateful one. I threw off an overcoat, took an arm-chair 
by the crackling logs, and awaited patiently the arrival of my 
hosts. 

Soon after dark they amved, and gave me a most cordial 
welcome Jup ter, gnnmng from ear to ear, bustled about to 
prepare some marsh-hen for supper. Legrand was in one of 
h s fits — ^how else shall I term them ? — of enthusiasm He had 
found an unlmown bivalve, formmg a new genus, and, more than 
'his, he had hunted down and secured, with Jupiter’s assistance. 
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a scarabiBus which he beheved to be totally new, but In respect 
to which he wished to have my opimon on die morrow 

And why not to-night ? " I asked, rubbing my hands over the 
bto, and wishing the whole tnbe of scarabatt at the devil 
Ah, if I had only known you were here! ” said Legrand, 
“ but Its so long smee I saw you, and how could I foresee that 
you would pay me a visit this very night of all others? As I 
was coming home I mht Lieutenant G-— from the fort, and 
very foolishly, I lent bun the bug, so it will be Impossible for 
you to see it until the morning. Stay here to-night, and I will 
send Jup down for it at sunnse. It is the loveliest thong in 
creation ! ” 

“ What? — sunrise? " 

Nonsense I no ! — the bug It Is of a brilliant gold colour — 
about the size of a large hickoiy-nut — ^with two jet black spots 
near one extremity of the back, and another, somewhat longer, 
at the other The anUnrus are — ’* 

“ Dey amt tw tm in him, Massa WiU, I keep a tellin’ on you,” 
here mteirupted Jupiter, ** de bug is a goole-bug, sohd, ebery 
bit of him. Inside and all, sep him wing — neber feel half so hebby 
a bug in my life ” 

“ Well, suppose it Is, Jup,” replied Legrand, somewhat more 
earnestly, it seemed to me, than the case demanded, ” is that 
any reason for your lettmg the birds bum? The colour” — 
here he turned to me — “is really almost enough to warrant 
Jupiter’s idea You never saw a more brilliant metallic lustre 
than the scales emit — but of this you cannot judge till to- 
morrow. In the meantime I can give you some idea of the 
shape ” Saying this, he seated himself at a small table, on 
which were a pen and ink, but no paper. He looked for some 
m a drawer, but found none 

“ Never mind,” he said at length, “this will answer,” and 
he drew from his waistcoat pocket a scrap of what I took to be 
very dirty foolscap, and made upon it a rough drawing with the 
pen. Willie he did this, I retained my seat by the fire, for I was 
still chilly When the design was complete, he banded it to me 
without nsing As I received it, a loud growl was heard, suc- 
ceeded bv scratching at the door Jupiter opened it, and a 
large Newfoundland, belonging to Legrand, rushed m, leaped 
upon my shoulders, and loaded me with caresses j for I had 
shown him much attention dunng previous visits When his 
gambols were over, I looked at liie paper, and, to speak the 
truth, found myself not a little puzzled at what my friend had 
depicted 
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“Welir^ I said, after contemplating it for some minutes, 
this ts a strange scarabcBus, I must confess; new to me, never 
saw anything like it before— -unless it was a skull, or a death’s- 
head, which it more nearly resembles than anythmg else that 
has come under my observation ” 

“A death’s-head!” echoed Legrand. “Oh — yes — well, it 
has somethmg of that appearance upon paper, no doubt. The 
two upper black spots look like eyes, eh ? and the longer one at 
the bottom like a mouth — and tiien the shape of the whole is 
oval ” 

“ Perhaps so,” said I ; “ but, Legrand, I fear you are no artist 
I must wait until I see the beetle itself, if I am to form any idea 
of Its personal appearance ” 

“ Well, I don't know,” said he a little nettled, “ I draw 
tolerably — should do it at least — ^have had good masters, and 
flatter myself that I am not quite a blockhead.” 

“ But, my dear fellow, you are jokmg then,” said I, “ this is 
a very passable skull — ^mdeed, I may say that it is a very excel- 
lent skull, according to the vulgar notions about such specimens 
of physiology — and your scar^esus must be the queerest scara- 
bceus m the world if it resembles it. Why, we may get up a 
very thrilling bit of superstition upon this hint. I presume you 
will call the bug scarabesus caput lumtnts, of something of that 
kmd — ^there are many similar titles in Natural Histones 
But where are the antenna: you spoke of? ” 

“ The antennce 1 ” said Legrand, who seemed to be getting 
unaccountably warm upon the subject, “ I am sure you must 
see the antennce. I made them as distinct as they are m the 
onginal msect, and I presume that is sufficient.” 

“ Well, well,” I said, “ perhaps you have — still I don’t see 
them; ” and I handed him the paper without additional remark, 
nbt wishmg to ruffle his temper, but I was much surprised at the 
turn affairs had taken; his ill humour puzzled me — and, as 
for the drawing of the beetle, there were positively no antenna 
visible, and the whole did bear a veiy close resemblance to the 
ordmaty cuts of a death’s-head 
He received the paper very peevishly, and was about to 
crumple it, appiarently to throw it m the fire, when a casual 
glance at the design seemed suddenly to nvet his attention In 
an instant his face grew violently red — another as excessively 
pale. For some minutes he continued to scrutinise the drawing 
minutely where he sat. At length he arose, took a candle from 
the table, and proceeded to seat himself upon a sea-chest in the 
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furthest comer of the room Here again he made an anrio ,s 
examination of the paper, turning it in all directions He said 
nothing, however, and his conduct greatly astonished me, yet 
I thought It prudent not to exacerl^te the growing moixlincss 
of his temper by any comment Presently he took from his co it- 
pocket a wallet, placed the paper carefully in it, and deposited 
both m a wnting desk, which he locked He now grew more 
composed in his demeanour, but his original air of enthusiasm 
had quite disappeared Yet he seemed not so much suit y ns 
abstracted As the evenmg wore away he became more and 
more absorbed m revene, from which no sallies of mine coula 
arouse him It had been my intention to pass the night at the 
hut, as I had frequently done before, but, seemg my host m this 
mood, I deemed it proper to take leave He did not press me 
to remain, but, as I departed, he shook my hand with even more 
than his usual cordiality 

It was about a month after this (and during the interval I had 
seen nothing of Legrand) when I received a visit at CharIcL-.ton, 
from his man, Jupiter I had never seen the good old negro 
look so dispmted, and I feared that some senous disaster had 
befallen my fnend 

“ Well, Jup," said I, “ what is the matter now ?— how is > our 
master? ” 

“ Why, to speak de troof, massa, bun not so bctr> well as 
mought be ” 

" Not well I I am truly sorry to hear iL \\Tint docs he 
complain of? ” 

“Dari dat's itl— he neber ’plain of notin’— but him berry 
sick for all dat ” 

“ Very sick, Jupiter 1— why didn’t you say so at once? Is he 
confined to bed? ” 

“ No, dat he amt'— he amt ’fin'd nowhar— dat’s just wh-r dc 
shoe pinch — my mind is got to be berr>' bebby ’bout poor Itasm 
Will ” 

“ Jupiter, I should like to understand what it is you arc mU ‘ne 
about You say your master is side Hasn't he told you i h i? 

ails him?” . j V j 

“ Why, massa, ’taint worf while for to git mad ahout O'- 

matter— Massa Will say noffin at all amt de matter vid him- 
but den w'hat make him go about looking dis here wav wi J Ik 
head down and he soldiers up, and as white os o gioc? Ard 
den he keep a syphon all de time — 

“ Keeps a what, Jupiter? ” 
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Keeps a syphon wid de figgurs on de slate— -de queerest 
figgurs I ebber did see Ise gettin’ to be skeered, I tell you. 
Hab for to keep mighty tight eye ’pon him ’noovers Todder 
day he gib me shp ’fore de sun up and was gone the whole ob de 
blessed day. I had a big stick ready cut for to gib him deuced 
good beating when he did come — but Ise sich a fool dat I hadn’t 
de heart arter all — he looked so berry poorly ” 

“ Eh ? — ^what? — ah yes! — upon the whole I think you had 
better not be too severe with the poor fellow — don’t flog him, 
Jupiter — he can’t very weU stand it — ^but can you form no idea 
of what has occasioned this illness, or rather this change of 
conduct ? Has anything impleasant happened smce I saw y ou ? ” 
“ No, massa, dey amt bm noffin onpleasant sinct den — ^"t was 
’/ore den I’m feared — ’t was de berry day you was dare.” 

“ How? what do you mean? ” 

“ Why, massa, I mean de bug — dare now.” 

*' The what? ” 

” De bug — I’m berry sartain dat Massa WDl bin bit somewhere 
*bout de head by dat goole-bug ” 

” And what cause have you, Jupiter, for such a supposition? ” 
” Claws enufi, massa, and mouff too I nebber did see sich a 
deuced bug — he kick and he bite ebery tmg what cum near him 
Massa Will cotch him fuss, but had for to let hnn go ’gm mighty 
quick, I tell you — den was de time he must ha’ got de bite. I 
didn’t hke de look ob de bug mouff, myself, nohow, so I wouldn’t 
take hold ob him wid my foiger, but I cotdi him wid a piece ob 
paper dat I found I rap hrm up m de paper and stuff a piece 
of it m he mouff — dat was de way.” 

” And you think, then, that your master was really bitten by 
the beetle, and that the bite made him sick? ” 

” I don’t think noffin’ about it — 1 nose it. What make him 
dream ’bout de goole so much, if ’tamt ’cause he bit by the goole- 
bug? Ise heerd ’bout dem goole-bugs ’fore^dis ” 

“ But how do you know he dreams about gold? ” 

How I know? why, ’cause he talk about it in he sleep — 
dat’s how I nose ” 

Well, Jup, perhajK you are nghtj but to what fortunate 
circumstances am I to attribute the honour of a visit from you 
to-day? ” 

\\Tiat de matter, massa? ” 

“ Did you brmg any message from Mr Legrand? ” 

No, massa, I bnng dis here pissel: ” and here Jupiter 
handed me a note which ran thus: 
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“ My Dear 

K * V " ^7,^sve I not seen you for so lone a time? T horv 

»«““ “ "j- 

.Llsni o“?ssi?b„vr„s?.? 

‘ I have not he«i qiute well for some days past, and poor old Tun 
me, ^ost beyond mdurance, by his well-meant attcnUont 
Would you believe It?— he had prepared a huge stick the other day with 
Which to chastise me for givmg him the shp and spending the day soltis 
among the hQls on the mainland. I verily beheve that my 111 looks alone 
saved me a flogging 

“ I have made no addition to my cabinet since we met 
“ If you can, m any way make it convenient, come over with Jupiter 
Do come. I wish to see you lo-ntghi, upon business of importance. I 
assure you that it is of the highest importance, — ^Ever yours, 

" WnjJAM Lecrakd ” 


There was something in the tone of this note which gave me 
great uneasmess Its whole style differed matenaUy from that 
of L^rand What could he be dreaming of? What new 
crotchet possessed his exatable bram? ^^at “business of 
the highest nnportance” could he possibly have to transact? 
Jupiter's account of him boded no good I dreaded lest the 
contmued pressure of misfortune had, at length, fairly unsettled 
the reason of my fnend Without a moment’s hesitation, 
thorefore, I prepared to accompany the negro 
Upon reachmg the wharf, I noticed a scythe and three spades, 
all apparently new, lying m the bottom of the boat m which we 
were to emb^k 

“ What IS the meaning of all this, Jup? ” I inquired, 

“ Him syfe, massa, and spade ’’ 

“ Very true , but what are they doing here ? ” 

“ Him de sjffe and de spade what Massa Will sis 'pon my 
buymg for him in de town, and de debbil's own lot of money I 
had to gib for ’em ’’ 

“ But what, m the name of all that is mystenous, is your 
' Massa Will ’ going to do with scj'thes and spades ? ” ^ 

“ Dat’s more dan I know, and debbil take me if I don’t b'hcve 
’tis more dan he know too But it's all cum ob de bug 
Fmding that no satisfaction was to be obtained of Jupi^r, 
whose whole intellect seemed to be absorbed by de bug, I 
now stepped into the boat, and made sail With a fair and 
strong breeze we soon ran into the little cove to the northward 
of Fort Moultne, and a walk of some two miles brought us to 
the hut It was about three in the afternoon when ^e amved 
Legrand had been awaiting us m eager expectation. He grasped 
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my hand •with a nervous emprcsscnienf which alarmed me and 
strengthened the suspicions already entertained His counten- 
ance was pale even to ghastliness, and his deep-set eyes glared 
with unnatural lustre After some inquiries respecting his 
health, I asked him, not knowing what better to say, if he bad 

yet obtamed the scaraberus from Lieutenant G . ^ 

“ Oh, yes,” he replied, colouring violently, ” I got it from him 
the next morning. Nothing should tempt me to part with that 
scarabcEus. Do you know that Jupiter is quite right about it? ” 
“ In what •way,” I asked, with a sad foreboding at heart. 

" In supposing it to be a bug of real gold ” He said this with 
an air of profound sv-i lousness, and I felt inexpressibly shocked 
This bug IS to make my fortune,” he continued, with fl 
tnumphant smile, '* to reinstate me m my family possessions 
Is It any wonder, then, that I pnze it? Since Fortune has 
thought fit to bestow it upon me, I have only to use it properly, 
and I shall amve at the gold of which it is the index. Jupiter, 
bnng me that scaraheexts I ” 

“ What! de bug, massa? I'd rudder not go fer trubble dat 
bug, you mus' git him for your own self ” Hereupon Legrand 
arose, ■with a grave and stately air, and brought me the beetle 
from a glass case in which it was enclosed. It was a beautiful 
scarabceus^ and, at that time, unkno'wn to naturalists — of course 
a great pnze in a scientific point of "view There w ere two round 
black spots near one extremity of the back, and a long one near 
the other The scales were exceedingly hard and glossy, with 
all the appearance of burnished gold The weight of the insect 
was very remarkable, and, taking all things into consideration, 
I could hardly blame Jupiter for his opinion respecting it, but 
what to make of Legrand’s concordance -with that opmion, I 
could not, for the life of me, tell 
“ I sent for you, ” said he, in a grandiloquent tone, when I had 
completed my examination of the beetle, ” I sent for you that I 
might have your counsel and assistance m furthering the views 
of Fate and of the bug — " 

“ My dear Legrand,” I cned, interrupting him, “ you are 
certainly unwell, and had better use some little precautions 
You shall go to bed, and I will remain with you a few days, until 
you get over this You are fevensh and-—” 

“ Feel my pulse,” said he. 

I felt It, and to say the truth, found not the slightest indication 
of fever 

^ But you may be ill and yet have no fever. Allow me this 
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once to presenbe for you. In the first place go to bed In Uie 

“ You are mistaken/' he mterposed, " I am as os T can 
evpect to be under the excitement which I suffer. If you rcaily 
wish me well, you will relieve this excitement," ^ 

“ And how is this to be done ? ” 

Very easily. Jupiter and myseff are going upon pn cx 
pedition mto the hills, upon the mainland, and, m this a'p'-di- 
tion, we shall need the aid of some person m ■vihom we can 
confide. You are the only one we can trust Whether we 
succeed or fail, the excitement which you now perceive in rrc 
will be equally allayed " 

"lam anxious to oblige you in any way," I rephed, " hut do 
you mean to say that this infernal beetle has any connection 
with your expedition mto the hills ? " 

" It has ” 

" Then, Legrand, I can become a party to no such absurd 
proceeding " 

" I am sorry — ^very sorry — for we shall have to tiy it 
ourselves " 

" Try It by yourselves! The man is surely mndl — but '•Lay } 
— ^how long do you propose m be absent? " 

" Probably all night Wc shall start immcduatcly, and be 
back, at all events, by sunrise ” 

" And you will promise me, upon your honour, that v hen thb 
freak of youVs is over, and the bug business (good God ') 
to your satisfaction, you ■will then return home and follow my 
advice implicitly, as that of your physician " 

" Yes, I promise, and now let us be off, for ne have no tunr 
to lose " 

With a heavy heart I accompanied m> fnend We ‘■tartt'd 
al o It four o'clock — Legrand, Jupiter, the dog, end mvs^xf 
Jupiter had witn him the scythe and spades — the vhnle nf \\liu.h 
he insisted upon carrying — more through fear, it '^cemrd to n''-. 
of trusting either of the implements wulun reach of hiv m 
than from any excess of mdustry or complnivmcc II den i i 
our was dogged m the extreme, and " dat deneed bug uert t \ 
sole words which escaped his lips during the jou'iirv i * ' 
my own part, I had charge of a couple of dark In. ten'-, 

Legrand contented himseif with the scarahtus, vh r t h'' '' <■ 
attached to the end of a bit of whip-cord, tmrlr i it toa.'d 
with the air of a conjuror, as he went \Micn I ob'-r- 1 ' 
last, plain evidence of my friend s pbermtion of rinriu, I c * 
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scarcely refrain from tears. I thought it best, however, to 
humour his fancy, at least for the present, or until I could adopt 
some more energetic measures with a chance of success In 
the meantime, I endeavoured, but all m vain, to sound him in 
regard to the object of the expedition. Having succeeded in 
mducmg me to accompany him, he seemed unwilling to hold 
conversation upon any topic of minor importance, and to all 
my questions vouch^fed no other reply than “ we shall 
seel” 

We crossed the creek at the head of the island by means of a 
skiff, and, ascending the high grounds on the shore of the main- 
land, proceeded m a north-westerly direction, through a tract of 
country excessively wild and desolate, where no trace of a 
human footstep was to be seen Legrand led the way with 
decision, pausmg only for an instant, here and there, to consult 
what appeared to be certain landmarks of his own contrivance 
upon a former occasion 

In this manner we journeyed for about two hours, and the sun 
was just setting when we entered a region infinitely more dreary 
than any yet seen It was a species of tableland, near the 
summit of an almost inaccessible hill, densely wooded from base 
to pinnacle, and interspersed with huge crags that appeared to 
he loosely upon the soil, and in many cases were prevented from 
precipitating themselves into the valleys below, merely by the 
support of the trees against which they reclined. Deep ravines, 
m various directions, gave an air of still sterner solemmty to the 
scene 

The natural platform to which we had clambered was thickly 
overgrown with brambles, through which we soon discovered 
that it would have been impossible to force our way but for the 
scythe, and Jupiter, by direction of his master, proceeded to 
clear for us a path to the foot of an enormously tall tuhp-tree, 
which stood, with some eight or ten oaks, upon the level, and 
far surpassed them all, and all other trees which I had then ever 
seen, in the beauty of its foliage and form, m the wide spread of 
its branches, and m the general majesty of its appearance 
When we reached this tree, Legr^d turned to Jupiter, and 
asked him if he thought he could climb it The old man seemed 
a little staggered by the question, and for some moments made 
no reply At length he approached the huge trunk, walked 

examined it with mmute attention 
When he had completed his scrutmy, he merely said— 

Yes, massa, Jup clunb)any tree he ebber see in he life.’^ 
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"^en up with you as soon as possible, for it will soon be too 
dark to see what we are about.” 


How far mus go up, massa? ” inquired Jupiter 
“ Get up the mam trunk first, and then I will tell you which 
way to go — and here — stop 1 take this beetle with you ” 

“De bug, Massa Willl— de goole-bugl” cned the negro 
drawing back m dismay—" what for mus tote de bue wav uo de 
tree?— d-n if I do!” 

“ If you are afraid, Jup, a great big negro like you, to take 
hold of a harmless little dead beetle, why you can carry it up 
by this stnng— but, if you do not take it up with you m some 
way, I shall be under the necessity of breaking your head with 
this shovel ” 


" What de matter now, massa? ” said Jup, evidently shamed 
into compliance, “ alwa)rs want for to raise fuss wid old nigger 
Was only furmm anyhow Me feered de bug! what I keer 
for de bug ? ” Here he took cautiously hold of the extreme 
end of the stnng, and, mamtaming the msect as far from his 
person as circumstances would permit, prepared to ascend the 
tree 

In youth, the tulip-tree or Linodendion Tidiptferum, the 
most magnificent of Amencan foresters, has a trunk peculiarly 
smooth, and often rises to a great height without lateral branches, 
but, m its nper age, the bark becomes gnarled and uneven, while 
many short limbs make their appearance on the stem Thus 
the difficulty of ascension, m the present case, lay more in 
semblance than m reality Embracing the huge cylinder, as 
closely as possible, with his arms and knees, seizing with his 
hands some projections, and resting his naked toes upon others, 
Jupiter, after one or two narrow escapes from falling, at length 
wnggled himself mto the first great fork, and seemed to consider 
the whole busmess as virtually accomplished The nsk of the 
achievement was, m fact, now over, although the climber was 
some sixty or seventy feet from the ground 

“ Which way mus go now, Massa Will? ” he asked 
" Keep up the laigest branch — the one on this side, said 
Legrand The negro obeyed him promptly, and apparently 
with but little trouble, ascending higher and higher, unUl no 
glimpse of his squat figure could be obtained through the dense 
foliage which enveloped it. Presently his voice was heard in a 
sort of halloo 

“ How much fudder is got for go ? ” 

** How high up are you ? ” asked Legrand. 
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“ Ebber so fur,” replied the negro; “ can see de sky fru de 
top ob de tree ” 

“ Never mind the sky, but attend to what I say. Look down 
the trunk and count the limbs below you on tlus side. How 
many limbs have you passed ? ” 

“ One, two, tree, four, fibe— I done pass fibe big limb, massa, 
pon dis side ” 

“ Then go one hmb higher ” 

In a few mmutes the voice was heard again, announcing that 
the seventh limb was attained 

“ Now, Jup,” cned Legrand, evidently much excited, “ I 
want you to work your way out upon that limb as far as you can 
If you see anything strange let me know ” 

By this tune what little doubt I might have entertained of 
my poor friend’s insanity was put finally at rest. 1 had no 
alternative but to conclude him stncken with lunacy, and I 
became senously anxious about getting him home While I 
was pondering upon what was best to be done, Jupiter’s voice 
was agam heard. 

“ Mos feerd for to venture pon dis limb berry far — ’tis dead 
limb putty much all de way ” 

“ Did you say it was a dead hmb, Jupiter? ” cned Legrand in 
a quavenng voice 

“ Yes, massa, him dead as de door-nail — done up for sartain — 
done depiarted dis here life ” 

“ What in the name of heaven shah I do? ” asked Legrand, 
seemingly m the greatest distress 
“ Do ! ” said I, glad of an opportunity to interpose a word, 
“ why come home and go to bed Come now ! — that’s a fine 
fellow It’s getting late, and, besides, you remember your 
promise ” 

“ Jupiter,” cned he, without heeding me m the least, “ do 
you hear me? ” 

“ Yes, Massa Will, hear you ebber so plain ” 

" Try the wood well, then, with your kmfe, and see if you 
think It very rotten ” 

“ Hun rotten, massa, sure nuff,” replied the negro m a few 
moments, “ but not so berry rotten as mought be Mought 
venture out leetle way pon de limb by myself, dat’s true ” 

By yourself I — what do you mean? ” 

Why, I mean de bug TTis 6erry hebby bug S’pose I drop 
him down fuss, and den de limb won’t break wid lust de weight 
ob one nigger ” 
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cned Legrand, apparently moch 
relieved, 'what do you mean by telling such nonsense as 
toat? As sure as you drop that beetle I'll break your necL 
Look here, Jupiter, do you hear roe? ” 

‘‘ Yes, massa, needn’t hollo at poor nigger dat style ” 

“ Well! now listen!— if you will venture out on the Irnib as 
far as you think safe, and not let go the beetle. I'll make you a 
present of a silver dollar as soon as you get down ” 

“ I’m gwine, Massa Will— deed I is,” replied the negro very 
promptly — “ mos out to the eend now ” 

“ Out to the end I" here fairly screamed Legrand, “ do you say 
you are out to the end of that limb? ” 


“ Soon be to de eend massa — o-o-o-o-oh I Lor-gol-a-roarcy I 
what ts dis here pon de tree ? ” 

“ Well 1 ” cned Legrand, highly delightet?, “ what is it? ” 

“ Why taint noffin but a skull — somebody bm lef him head 
up de tree, and de crows done gobble ebery bit of de meat off ” 
“ A skull, you sayi — ^very well, — how is it fastened to the 
Innb? — ^what holds it on? 

“ Sure nuff massa; mus look. Why dis berry curous sarcum- 
stance, pon my word — dare’s a great big nail m de skull, what 
fastens ob it on to de tree ” 

“ Well now, Jupiter, do exactly as I tell you — do you hear? ” 
Yes, massa ’t 

“<Pay attention, then — find the left eye of the skull ” 

“ Hum I hoo 1 dat’s good I why dey am’t no eye lef at all ” 
Curse your stupidity 1 Do you toow your nght hand from 
your left ” 

“ Yes, I knows dat— knows all bout dat— 'tis my lef hand 
tjhat I chops de wood wid ” 

“ To be sure! you are left-handed, and your left eye is on the 
same side as yOur left hand. Now, I suppose, you can find the 
left eye of the skull, or the place where the left eye has been 
Have you found it? ” 

Here was a long pause. At length the negro asked • 

“ Is de lef eye of de skull pon de same side as de lef hand side 
of de skull too? — cause de skull ain’t got not a bit ob a hand at 
all— nebber mind 1 I got de lef eye now— here de lef eye 1 what 

musdowidit?” ,, 

“ Let the beetle drop through it, as far as the stnng vUl 
reach— but be careful and not Jet go your hold of the stnng 
“ All dat done, Massa Will, mighty easy ting for to put de 
bug fru de hole— look out for him dare below I " 
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During this colloquy no portion of Jupiter’s person could be 
seen, but the beetle, which he had suffered to descend, was now 
visible at the end of the stnng, and glistened, like a globe of 
burnished gold, in the last rays of the setting sun, some of which 
still faintly illumined the eminence upon which we stood The 
scarabcsus hung quite clear of any branches, and, if allowed to 
fall, would have fallen at our feet. I^^jand immediately took 
the scythe, and cleared with it a circular space, three or four 
yards m diameter, just beneath the msect, and, having accom- 
plished this, ordered Jupiter to let go the stnng and come down 
from the tree 

Dnving a peg, with great mcety, mto the ground, at the pre- 
cise spot where the beetle fell, my fnend now produced from his 
pocket a tape-measure Fastening one end of this at that point 
of the trunk of the tree which was nearest the peg, he unrolled it 
till it reached the peg and thence further unrolled it, m the 
direction already established by the two pomts of the tree and 
the peg, for the distance of fifty feet — ^Jupiter clearing away the 
brambles with the scythe At the spot thus attamed a second 
peg was dnven, and about this, as a centre, a rude circle, about 
four feet m diameter, descnbed Taking now a spade himsek, 
and giving one to Jupiter and one to me, Legrand begged us to 
set about digging as quickly as possible 

To speak the truth, I had no especial relish for such amuse- 
ment at any time, and, at that particular moment, would most 
willingly have declined it, for the night was coming on, and I 
felt much fatigued with the exercise already taken, but I saw 
no mode of escape, and was fearful of disturbing my poor fnend’s 
equanunity by a refusal Could I have depended, indeed, upon 
Jupiter’s aid, I would have had no hesitation m attempting to 
get the lunatic home by force; but I was too well assured of the 
old negro’s disposition, to hope that he would assist me, under 
any circumstances, in a personal contest with his master. I 
made no doubt that the latter had been infected with some of the 
innumerable Southern superstitions about money buried, and 
that his phantasy had received confirmation by the finding of the 
scarabecusy or, perhaps, by Jupiter’s obstmacy m mamtammg it 
to be " a bug of real gold ” A mmd disposed to lunacy would 
readily be led aivay by such suggestions — especially if chiming 
m with favounte preconceived ideas — and then I called to mind 
the poor fellow’s speech about the beetle’s being “ the index of 
his fortune ” Upon the whole, I was sadly vexed and puzzled, 
but, at length, I concluded to rnake a virtue of necessity — ^to dig 
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wth a good wi% and thus the sooner to convince the visionary 
by ocular demonstration, of the fallacy of the opmions he 
entertained 

The lanterns having been ht, we all fell to work with zeal 
worthy a more rational cause, and, as the glare fell upon our 
persons and implements, I could not help thmkmg how pic- 
turesque a group we composed, and how strange and suspicious 
our labours must have appeared to any mterloper who, by 
chance, might have stumbled upon our whereabouts 

We dug very steadily for two hours Little was said, and 
our chief embarrassment lay m the yelpings of the dog, who took 
exceeding interest m our proceedings He, at length, became 
so obstreperous that we grew fearful of his giving the alarm to 
some str^glers m the vicinity, — or, rather, this was the appre- 
hension of Legrand, — for myself, I should have rejoiced at any 
mterruption which might have enabled me to get the wanderer 
home The noise was, at length, very effectually silenced by 
Jupiter, who, getting out of the hole with a dogged air of de- 
liberation, tied the brute’s mouth up with one of his suspenders, 
and then returned, with a grave chuckle, to his task 

When the tune mentioned had expired, we had reached a 
depth of five feet, and yet uo signs of any treasure became 
manifest. A general pause ensued, and I began to hope that 
the farce was at an end Legrand, however, although evidently 
much disconcerted, wiped his brow thoughtfully and recom- 
menced We had excavated the entire circle of four feet dia- 
meter, and now we slightly enlarged the limit, and went to the 
farther depth of two feet Still nothing appeared The gold- 
seeker, whom I sincerely pitied, at length clambered from the 
pit, with the bitterest disappomtment unpnnted upon every 
feature, and proceeded, slowly and reluctantly, to put on his coat, 
which he had thrown off at the beginning of his labour In the 
meantime I made no remark Jupiter, at a signal from his 
master, began to gather up his tools This done, and the dog 
having been unmuzzled, we turned m profound silence toward 
home 

We had taken, pierhaps, a dozen steps m this direction, vhen, 
with a loud oath, I^egrand strode up to Jupiter, and seized him 
by the collar The astonished negro opened his e> es and mouth 
to the fullest extent, let fall the spades, and fell upon his 


knees 

“ You scoundrel I ” said Legrand, hissing out the syllables from 
between his clenched teeth — ** you infernal black villain f 
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speak, I tell you I — answer me this instant, without prevarica- 
tion' — ^which— which is your left eye? ” 

“ Oh, my golly, Massa Will I amt dis here my lef eye for 
saiiain? ” roared the terrified Jupiter, placing his hand upon his 
right organ of vision, and holding it there with a desperate 
pertinacity, as if m immediate dread of his master’s attempt at 
a gouge 

“ I thought sol — I knew it I hurrah 1 ” vociferated Legrand, 
letting the negro go and executing a senes of curvets and 
caracols, much to the astonishment of his valet, who, arising 
from his knees, looked, mutely, from his master to myself, and 
then from myself to his master. 

“ Come! we must go back,” said the latter, “ the game’s not 
up yet ” , and he again led the way to the tulip-tree. 

“ Jupiter,” said he, when we reached its foot, “ come here! 
was the skull nailed to the limb with the face outward, or with 
the face to the limb? ” 

“ De face was out, massa, so dat de crows could get at dc eyes 
good, widout any trouble ” 

“ Well, then, was it this eye or that through which you 
dropped the beetle? ” — ^here Legrand touched each of Jupiter’s 
eyes 

“ ’Twas dis eye, massa — de lef eye — 31s as you tell me,” — and 
here it was his nght eye that the negro indicated. 

“ That will do — we must try it again.” 

Here my fnend, about whose madness I now saw, or fancied 
that I saw, certam indications of method, removed the peg 
which marked the spot where the beetle fell, to a spot about 
three inches to the westward of its former position Taking, 
now, the tape measure from the nearest point of the trunk to the 
peg, as before, and continuing the extension in a straight line to 
the distance of fifty feet, a spot was indicated, removed, by 
several yards, from the pomt at which we had been digging 

Around the new position a arde, somewhat larger than in the 
former mstance, was now described, and we agam set to work 
with the spade I was dreadfully weary, but, scarcely under- 
standing what had occasioned the change m my thoughts, I felt 
no longer any great aversion from the labour imposed I had 
become most unaccountably mterested — nay, even excited. 
Perhaps there was something, amid all the extravagant de- 
meinour of Legrand — some air of forethought, or of delibera- 
tion, which impressed me I dug eagerlv, and now and then 
‘^ught myself actually looking, with sometJnng that very much 
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resembled expectation, for the fanned treasure, the vision of 
which had demented my unfortunate companion At a penod 
when such vaganes of thought most fully possessed me, and 
when we had been at work perhaps an hour and a half, we were 
again interrupted by the violent howlmgs of the dog His 
uneasiness, m the first instance, had been, evidently, but the 
result of playfulness or capnee, but he now assumed a bitter and 
senous tone Upon Jupiter’s again attemptmg to muzzle him, 
he made funous resistance, and, leapmg mto the hole, tore up 
the mould frantically with his claws In a few seconds he had 
uncovered a mass of human bones, forming two complete skele- 
tons, intermingled with several buttons of metal, and what 
appeared to be the dust of decayed woollen One or two strokes 
of a spade upturned the blade of a large Spanish knife, and, as 
we dug farther, three or four loose pieces of gold and silver com 
came to light . 

At sight of these the joy of Jupiter could scarcely be re- 
strained, but the countenance of his master wore an air of 
extreme disappointment He uiged us, however, to continue 
our exertions, and the words were hardly uttered when I 
stumbled and fell forward, having caught the toe of my boot m 
a large nng of iron that lay half buned m the loose earth 

We now worked in earnest, and never did I pass ten minutes 
of more intense excitement Dunng this mterval we had fairly 
unearthed an oblong chest of wood, which, from its perfect pre- 
servation and wonderful hardness, had plainly been subjected 
to some mineralising process — ^perhaps that of the bi-chlonde 
of mercurv. This box was three feet and a half long, three feet 
broad, and two and a half feet deep It was firmly secured by 
bands of wrought iron, nveted, and forming a kmd of open 
trellis-work over the whole On each side of the chest, near 
the top, were three rings of iron — six m all — ^by means of which 
a firm hold could be obtained by six persons Our utmost 
united endeavours served only to disturb the coffer very slightly 
m its bed We at once saw the impossibility of removing so 
great a weight Luckily, the sole fastenings of the lid consisted 
of two sliding bolts TTiese we drew back trembling and 
panting with anxiety In an instant, a treasure of incalculable 
value lay gleaming before us As the rays of the lanterns fell 
within the pit, there flashed upward a glow and a glare, from a 
confused heap of gold and of jewels, that absolutely dazzled our 

^^rshall not pretend to describe the feelings with which I gazed 
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Amazement was, of course, predominant Legrand appeared 
exhausted with excitement, and spoke very few ivords Jupiter’s 
countenance wore, for some minutes, as deadly a pallor as it is 
possible, in the nature of things, for any negro’s visage to assume 
He seemed stupefied — ^thunderstneken Presently he fell upon 
his knees in the pit, and burying his naked arms up to the elbows 
in gold, let them there remain, as if enjoying the luxury of a 
bath At length with a deep sigh, he exclaimed, as if in a 
soliloquy 

“ And dis all cum ob dc goole-bug ! de putty goole-bug I de 
poor little goole-bug, what I boosed in dat sabage kind ob style 1 
Amt you shamed ob yourself, nigger? — answer me dat! ” 

It became necessary, at last, that I should arouse both master 
and valet to the expediency of removing the treasure It was 
growing late, and it behoved us to make exertion, that we might 
get everything housed before daylight. It was difficult to say 
what should be done, and much time was spent in deliberation 
— so confused were the ideas of all We, finally, lightened the 
box by removing two-thirds of its contents, w’hcn we were en- 
abled, with some trouble, to raise it from the hole The articles 
taken out were deposited among the brambles, and the dog left 
to guard them, with stnet orders from Jupiter, neither, upon 
any pretence, to stir from the spot, nor to open his mouth until 
our return We then hurriedly made for home with the chest; 
reaching the hut m safety, but after excessive toil, at one o’clock 
m the morning Worn out as we were, it was not m human 
nature to do more immediately. We rested until two, and had 
supper starting for the hills immediately afterwards, armed 
with three stout sacks, which, by ^ood luck, were upon the 
premises A httle before four we arrived at the ^nt, divided the 
remainder of the boo^, as equally as might be, among us, and, 
leaving the holes unfilled, again set out for the hut, at which, 
for the second time, we deposited our golden burthens, just as 
the first faint streaks of the dawn gleamed from over the tree- 
tops m the East 

We were now thoroughly broken down; but the intense 
excitement of the time denied us repose After an unquiet 
slumber of some three or four hours’ duration, we arose, as if by 
preconcert, to make examination of our treasure 

The chest had been full to the bnm, and we spent the whole 
day, and the greater part of the next night, m a scrutiny of its 
^ntents Tliere had been nothing like order or arrangement. 
Everything had been heaped m promiscuously. Havmg as- 
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sorted all with care, we found ourselves possessed of even vaster 
wealth than we had at first supposed In coin there was rather 
more than four hundred and fifty thousand dollars— estimating 
the value of the pieces, as accurately as we could, by the tables of 
the period There was not a particle of silver All was gold 
of antique date and of great vanety— French, Spanish, and 
German money, with a few English guineas, and some counters, 
of which we had never seen specimens before. There were 
several very large and heavy coins, so worn that we could make 
nothmg of their inscnptions There was no American money 
The value of the jewels we found more difficult m estimating 
There were diamonds — some of them exceedingly large and fine 
— a hundred and ten in all, and not one of them small, eigh- 
teen rubies of remarkable brilliancy, — ^three hundred and ten 
emeralds, all very beautiful, and twenty-one sapphires, with an 
opal These stones had all been broken from their settings and 
thrown loose m the chest. The settings themselves, which we 
picked out from among the other gold, appeared to have been 


beaten up with hammers, as if to prevent identification Be- 
sides all this, there was a vast quantity of solid gold ornaments 
nearly two hundred massive finger and ear-nngs , nch chains— 
thirty of these, if I remember, eighty-three very large and 
heavy crucifixes; five gold censers of great value, a prodigious 
golden punch-bowl, ornamented with richly chased vine-leaves 
and Bacchanalian figures; with two sword-handles exquisitely 
embossed, and many other smaller articles which I cannot recol- 
lect The weight of these valuables exceeded three hundred and 
fifty pounds avoirdupois, and in this estimate I have not in- 
cluded one hundred and ninety-seven superb gold watches , three 
of the number being worth each five hundred dollars, if one 
Many of them were very old, and as timekeepers valueless, the 
works havmg suffered more or less from corrosion but all were 
nchly jewelled and m cases of great worth. We estunated the 
entire contents of the chest, that night, at a million and a half 
of dollars, and upon the subsequent disposal of the tnnkete 
jewels (a few being retained for our own use), it was found that 

we had greatly under-valued the treasure 

When, at length, we had concluded our examination, and the 
mtense excitement of the time had, in some measure, subsided, 
Lcgrand, who saw that I was dying with impatience for a solu- 
tion of this most extraordinary riddle, entered mto a full detail 

of all the circumstances connected with it. r, ^ 

“ You remember,” said he, ” the night when I handed you the 
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rough sketch I had made of the scarabcsusi You recollect also, 
that I became quite vexed at you for insisting that my drawmg 
resembled a death’s head When you first made this assertion, 
I thought you were jesting , but afterwards I called to mind the 
pecuhar spots on the back of the msect, and admitted to myself 
that your remark had some httle foundation m fact Still, the 
sneer at my graphic powers imtated me — ^for I am considered 
a good artist — and, therefore, when you handed me the scrap of 
parchment, I was about to crumple it up and throw it angrily 
into the fire ” 

“ The scrap of paper, you mean,” said I. 

” No , it had much of the appearance of paper, and at first I 
supposed it to be such, but when I came to draw upon it, I dis- 
covered it at once to be a piece of very thin parchment. It was 
quite dirty, you remember Well, as I was m the very act of 
crumpling it up, my glance fell upon the sketch at which you 
had been lookmg, and you may imagine my astonishment when 
I perceived, m fact, the figure of a death’s-head just where, it 
seemed to me, I had made the drawmg of the beetle For a 
moment I was too much amazed to think with accuracy. I 
knew that my design was very different in detail from tins — 
although there was a certain similanty in general outline. Pre- 
sently I took a candle, and seating myself.at the other end of 
the room, proceeded to scrutinise the parchment more closely 
Upon turning it over, I saw my own sketch upon the reverse, 
just as I had made it. My first idea, now, was mere surprise 
at the really remarkable similarity of outline — at the singular 
coincidence mvolved in the fact that, unknown to me, there 
should have been a skull upon the other side of the parchment, 
unmediately beneath my fingure of the scarabceus, and that this 
skull, not only m outime, but m size, should so closely resemble 
my drawing I say the singulanty of this coincidence absolutely 
stupefied me for a tune This is the usual effect of such coin- 
cidences The mmd struggles to establish a connection — a 
sequence of cause and effect — and, being unable to do so, suffers 
a species of temporary paralysis But, when I recovered from 
this stupor, there dawned upon me gradually a conviction which 
startled me even far more than the coincidence I began dis- 
tinctly, positively, to remember that there had been no drawing 
uj^n the parchment when I made my sketch of the scarabcstis 
.1 became perfectly certain of this, for I recollected tummg up 
^t one side and then the other, m search of the cleanest spot, 
ad the skull been then there, of course I could not have faded 
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to notice It Here was indeed a mystery which I felt it impos- 
sible to explam, but, even at that early moment, there seemed 
to glimmer, famtly, within the most remote and secret chamber:; 
of my mtellect, a glow-worm-likc conception of that truth which 
last night’s adventure brought to so magnificent a demonstra- 
tion. I arose at once, and putting the parchment securely 
away, dismissed all further reflection until I should be 
alone 


“ When you had gone, and when Jupiter was fest asleep, I 
betook myself to a more methodical mvestigatlon of the affair 
In the first place I considered the manner m which the parch- 
ment had come into my possession. The spot where we dis- 
covered the scarabetus was on the coast of the mainland, about 
a mile eastward of the island, and but a short distance above 
high-water marL Upon my taking hold of it, it gave me a 
sharp bite, which called me to let it drop. Jupiter, with his 
accustomed caution, before seizing the insect, w^ch had flown 
toward him, looked about him for a leaf, or something ot that 
nature, by which to take hold of it. It was at this moment that 
his eyes, and nune also, fell upon the scrap of parchment, which 
I then supposed to be paper It was lying half buned m the 
sand, a comer sticking up Near the spot where we found it, I 
observed the remnants of the hull of what appeared to have 
been a ship’s long-boat The wreck seemed to have been there 
for a very great while, for the resemblance to boat timbers could 
scarcely be traced 

“ Well, Jupiter picked up the parchment, wrapped the beetle 
in it, and gave it to me Soon afterwards we turned to go home, 

and on the way met Lieutenant G I showed hun the 

insect, and h6 begged me to let him take it to the fort. Upon 
my consenting, he thrust it forthwith mto his waistcoat pocket, 
without the parchment in which it had been wrapped, and which 
I had continued to hold m my hand during his inspection. Per- 
haps he dreaded my changing my mmd, and thought it best to 
make sure of the prize at once — you know how enthusiastic he 
is on all subjects connected with Natural History At the^me 
time, without being consaous of it, I must have deposited the 


parchment m my own pocket. . t / u 

“You remember that when I went to the table, for the pur- 
pose of makmg a sketch of the beetle, I found no paper where 
it was usually kept I looked m the drawer, ^d oun none 
there I searched my pockets, hoping to fifid an old kiter> 
when my hand fell upon the parchment I thus e 
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prease mode in which it came into my possession; for the cir- 
cumstances unpressed me with pecuhar force 
“ No doubt you will think me fanciful — ^but I had already 
established a kmd of conneciton I had put together two Imla 
of a great cham. There was a boat lying upon a sea-coast, and 
not far from the boat was a parchment — not a paper — with a 
skull depicted upon it. You will, of course, ask ‘ where is the 
connection?’ I reply that the skull, or death’s-head, is the 
well-known emblem of the pirate The flag of the death’s-head 
is hoisted m all engagements 

“ I have said that the scrap was parchment, and not paper. 
Parchment is durable — almost impenshable. Matters of httle 
moment are rarely consigned to parchment, since, for the mere 
ordmary purposes of drawmg or writing, it is not nearly so well 
adapted as paper This reflection suggested some meaning — 
some relevancy — the death’s-head I did not fail to observe, 
ako, the form of the parchment. Although one of its comers 
had been, by some acadent, destroyed, it could be seen that the 
onginal form was oblong It was just such a slip, mdeed, as 
might have been chosen for a memorandum — for a record of 
somethmg to be long remembered and carefully preserved ” 

“ But,” I mterposed, “ you say that the skull was not upon the 
parchment when you made the drawmg of the beetle How 
then do you trace any connection between the boat and the skull 
— smce this latter, according to your own admission, must have 
been designed (God only knows how or by whom) at some period 
subsequent to your sketching the scarabceus f ” 

“ Ah, hereupon turns the whole mystery, although the secret, 
at this pomt, I had comparatively httle difficulty in solving 
My steps were sure, and could afford but a single result. I 
reasoned, for example, thus- When I drew thq scarabcetis, there 
was no skull apparent upon the parchment. When I had com- 
pleted the drawmg I gave it to you, and observed you narrowly 
until you returned it You, therefore, did not design the skull, 
and no one else was present to do it Then it was not done by 
human agency And nevertheless it was done 
“ At this stage of my reflections I endeavoured to remember, 
and did remember, with entire distinctness, every madent which 
occurred about the penod m question The weather was chilly 
(oh, rare and happy acadent I), and a fire was blazmg upon the 
hearth I was heate^ with exercise and sat near the table You, 
however, had drawn a chair close to the chimney Just as I 
had placed the parchment in your hand, and as you were m the 
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act of Inspecting it, Wolf, the Newfoundland, entered, and leaped 
upon your shoulders With your left hand you caressed him 
and kept him off, while your nght, holding the parchment, was 
permitted to fall listlessly between your knees, and m close 
proximity to the fire At one moment I thought the blaze had 
caught It, and w^ about to caution you, but, before I could 
speak, you had withdrawn it, and were engaged m its examina- 
tion. When I considered all these particulars, I doubted not 
for a moment that heat had been the agent in bringing to hght 
upon the parchment, the skull which I saw designed upon it 
You are well aware that chemical preparations exist, and have 
existed time out of mind, by means of which it is possible to 
wnte upon either paper or vellum, so that the characters shah 
become visible only when subjected to the action of fire Zaffre, 
digested m aqua regia, and diluted with four times its weight 
of water, is sometimes employed, a green tmt results The 
regulus of cobalt, dissolved in spmt of mtre, gives a red These 
colours disappear at longer or shorter intervals after the matenal 
wntten upon cools, but agam become apparent upon the re- 
apphcation of heat 

“ I now scrutmised the death’s-head with care. Its outer 
edges — the edges of the drawing nearest the edge of the vellum 
— ^were far more distinct than the others. It was clear that the 
action of the calonc had been imperfect or unequal I immedi- 
ately kmdledafire,and subjected every portion of the parchment 
to a glowing heat At first, the only effect was the strengthening 
of the famt lines in the skull, but, upon persevering m the 
experiment, there became visible, at the comer of the slip, 
diagonally opposite to the spot in which the death’s-head was 
dehneated, the figure of what I at first supposed to be a goat 
A closer scrutmy, however, satisfied me that it was intended 

for a lad ” . , , , 

“Hal hat ” said I, “ to be sure I have no nght to laugh at 
you — a milhon and a half of money is too senous a matter for 
mirth — ^but you are not about to establish a third link m your 
cham — you will not find any especial connection between your 
pirates and a goat— pirates, you know, have nothing to do with 
goats, they appertam to the farming mterest. „ 

“ But I have just said that the figure was not that of a goat. 

“Well, a kid then— pretty much the same thing 

“ Pretty much, but not altogether,” said Legrand. You 
may have heard of one Captain Kidd. I at once loo e 
the figure of the animal as a kind of punning or hieroglyphicaJ 
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signature I say signature , because its position upon the vellum 
suggested this idea The death’s-head at the comer diagonally 
opposite, had, m the same manner, the air of a stamp, or seal 
But I was sorely put out by the absence of all else — of the body 
to my imagmed instmment — of the text for my context ” 

“ I presume you expected to find a letter between the stamp 
and the signature ” 

“ Something of that Idnd The fact Is, I felt irresistibly im- 
pressed with a presentiment of some vast good fortune impend- 
ing I tan scarcely say why Perhaps, after all, it was rather 
a desire than an actual belief, — but do you know that Jupiter’s 
silly words, about the bug bemg of solid gold, had a remark- 
able effect upon my fancy ? And then the series of accidents 
and comadences — these were so very extraordinary Do you 
observe how mere an accident it was that these events should 
have occurred upon the sole day of all the year m which it has 
been, or may be suffiaently cool for fire, and that without the 
fire, or without the intervention of the dog at the precise moment 
in which he appeared, I should never have become aware of the 
death’s-head, and so never the possessor of the treasure.” 

“ But proceed’ — I am all impatience ” 

“ Well, you have heard, of course, the many stories current 
— ^the thousand vague rumours afloat about money buned, 
somewhere upon the Atlantic coast, by Kidd and his associates. 
These rumours must have had some foundation m fact. And 
that the rumours have existed so long and so continuous, could 
have resulted, it appeared to me, only from the circumstance of 
the buned treasure still remaining entombed Had Kidd con- 
cealed his plunder for a time, and afterward reclaimed it, the 
rumours would scarcely have reached us m their present unvary- 
ing form You will observe that the stones told are all about 
money-seekers, not about money-finders. Had the pirate re- 
covered his money, there the affair would have dropped It 
seemed to me that some accident — say the loss of a memorandum 
indicating its locality — had depnved him of the means of re- 
covenng it, and that this acadent had become known to his 
followers, who otherwise might never have heard that treasure 
had been concealed at all, and who, busying themselves m vain, 
because unguided, attempts to regam it, had first given birth, 
and then umversal currency, to the reports which are now so 
common Have you ever heard of any important treasure 
being unearthed along the coast? ” 

” Never.” 
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“ But that Kidd’s accumulations were immense, is well known 
I took It for granted, therefore, that the earth still held them, 
and you will scarcely be surpnsed when I tell you that I felt a 
hope, nearly amounting to certainty, that the parchment so 
strangely found involved a lost record of the place of deposit ” 

“But,how did you proceed?” 

"I held the vellum again to the fire, after increasing the heat, 
but nothing appeared. I now thought it possible that the 
coating of dirt might have something to so with the failure so 
I carefully nnsed the parchment by pounng warm water over 
it, and, having done this, I placed it in a tin pan, with the 
skull downward, and put the pan upon a furnace of lighted 
charcoal In a few minutes, the pan having become thoroughly 
heated, I removed the slip, and, to my inexpressible )oy, found 
It spotted, in several places, with what appeared to be figures 
arranged m hnes Again I placed it in the pan, and suffered it 
to remain another minute. Upon taking it off, the whole was 


just as you see it now,” , j , 

Here Legrand, having re-heated the parchment, submitted it 
to my inspection. The following characters were rudely traced, 
in a red tmt, between the death’s-head and the goat 


“ S3Jtt3oS))6* 4826)4 ) 4 ) ,806* 48t8‘lf6o))8s,it( 4*483(88 
)5n 46(;88*96* ? ,8)4( ,485) *t( '4956*^(5 "4 

85 ),) 6 t 8 ) 44 ,i(t 948 o 8 r ,8 8ii ,48185 4)4851528806 8 i(j 9 , 48,(8 
8 , 4 (t ?34 48)4461, 1884:?/’ 

“But ” said I, returning him the slip, “I am as much in t e 
dark as' ever. Were all the jewels of 
upon my solution of this enigma, I am qui e su 
be unable to earn them ” , ^ nr. <^0 

"An 6 yet,” said Legrand, "the ‘l^rfiSrhLly 

difficult as you might be led .„rs as any one 

inspection of the say, they convey 

might readily guess, form a cipher t y not 

^eamng, but then from what is ^ 

suppose him capable of constructing of g 

cryptographs I made up my mind, a ’ ^ ^{,0 crude 

simple species-such, however, as key ” 

intellect of the sailor, absolutely inso u 

“And you really solved it?” ohetmseness ten thou- 

“Readily, I have solved others of m abst^en^^ 

sand times greater Circumstance^ a well be 

have led ml to take interest m such nddles, and it m y 
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doubted whether human mgenmty can construct an enigma of 
the kind v/hich human ingenuity may not, by proper application, 
resolve In fact, having once estabhshed connected and legible 
characters, I scarcely gave a thought to the mere difficulty of 
developing their import 

“In the present case — mdeed in all cases of secret wnting — 
the first question regards the language of the apher; for the 
pnnciples of solution, so far, especially, as the more simple 
ciphers are concerned, depend upon, and are vaned by, the 
gemus of the particular idiom In general, there is no alterna- 
tive but expenment (directed by probabilities) of every tongue 
known to him who attempts the solution, until the true one be 
attained But, with the cipher now before us all difficulty was 
removed by the signature The pun upon the word “&dd” 
is appreciable in no other language than the English But for 
this consideration I should have begun my attempts vuth the 
Spanish and French, as the tongues m which a secret of this 
kind would most naturally have been written by a pirate of the 
Spanish mam As it was, I assumed the cryptograph to be 
English 

“You observe there are no divisions between the words 
Had there been divisions the task would have been compara- 
tively easy In such cases I should have commenced with a 
collation and analysis of the shorter words, and, had a word of 
a single letter occurred, as is most likely, (a or 7 , for example,) 
I should have considered the solution as assured But, there 
being no division, my first step was to ascertain the predomi- 
nant letters, as well as the least frequent Counting all, I 
constructed a table thus. 


jr 8 there are 

33 



26 

4 


19 

i) 


16 

)*C 


13 

5 

3i 

12 

6 

33 

II 

1 1 

33 

8 

o 

33 

6 

9 2 

33 

5 

3 

33 

4 

? 

33 

3 

11 

33 

2 

— 

33 

I 
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“Now, in English, the letter which most frequently occurs is 
e Afterward, the succession runs thus, aotdhnrstuycj 
^ImTvbkpqxz E predominates so remarkably, that an 
individual sentence of any length is rarely seen, m which it is 
not the prevaihng character 

“Here, then, we have, m the very begmrang, the groundwork 
for something more than a mere guess. The general use which 
may be made of the table is obvious — but, m this particular 
cipher, we shall only very partially require its aid. As our pre- 
dominant character is 8, we will commence by assuming it as 
the e of the natural alphabet To verify the supposition, let us 
observe if the 8 be seen often m couples— for e is doubled with 
great frequency m Enghsh — ^m such words, for example, as 
‘meet,’ ‘fleet,’ ‘speed,’ ‘seen,’ ‘been,’ ‘agree,’ etc In the 
present mstance we see it doubled no less than five times, 

although the cryptograph is brief 

“Let us assume 8, then, as e. Now, of all words m the lan- 
guage, ‘the’ is most usual, let us see, therefore, whether there 
are not repetitions of any three characters, m the 
collocation, the last of them being 8 If we discover repetitions 
of such letters, so arranged, they will most P^^^ably r^ 
the word ‘the ’ Upon mspection, we find no than seven 
such arrangements, the characters being ,48 We 

fore assume that , represents t, 4 sten hS 

e— the last being now well confirmed Thus a great step h 

“\\vmg estebhshed a smgle wo J 

establish a vastly important point, that is ^ 
ments and terminations of other w . combination 

example, to the last instance but know that 

48 occurs-not far from the end of ^he «pher 

the , immediately ensuing are cognisant of 

of the SIX down, thus, by 

no less than five Let us set tn living a space for the 
the letters we know them to represent, leaving a sj 

unknown — 

t ccxn / 

“Here we are enabled, at by 

no portion of the word cominen g adapted to the 

expenment of the entire alpha , formed of which this 

vaSncy, we perceive that no 

th can be a part We are thus n 
^ tee, 
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and, going through the alphabet, if necessary, as before, wc 
arrive at the word ‘ tree,’ as the sole possible reading We thus 
gain another letter, r, represented by (, with the words ‘ the 
tree ’ m juxtaposition 

“ Looking beyond these words, for a short distance, we again 
see the combination ,48, and employ it by way of termtnation 
to what immediately precedes We have thus this arrangement 

the tree ?34 the, 

or, substituting the natural letters, where known, it reads thus 

the tree thrj?3h the, 

“ Now, if, m place of the unknown characters, we leave blank 
spaces, or substitute dots, we read thus* 

the tree thr h the, 

when the word ‘ through ’ makes itself evident at once But 
this discovery gives us three new letters, 0, «, and g, represented 
by t, ?, and 3 

“ Looking now, narrowly, through the cipher for combmations 
of known characters, we find, not very far from the beginning, 
this arrangement, 

83(88, or egree, 

which, plainly, is the conclusion of the word ‘ degree,’ and gives 
us another letter, d, represented by f 
“ Four letters beyond the word ‘ degree,’ we perceive the 
combmation 

46(,88. 

“Translating the known characters, and representing the 
unknown by dots, as before, we read thus ; 

' th rtee, 

an arrangement Immediately suggestive of the word ‘ thirteen,’ 
and again furnishing us with tivo new characters, * and n 
represented by 6 and ♦ 

“ Referrmg, now, to the beginning of the cryptograph, we 
find the combmation, 

53m- 

Translating as before, we obtain 

good, 

which assures us that the first letter is A, and that the first 
two words are ‘ A good ’ 

It IS now time that wc arrange our key, as fer as discovered, 
lu a tabular form, to avoid confusiom It will stand thus: 
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5 represents a 

t 

8 


3 

4 
6 

t 

( 


JJ 

>9 

V 

}9 

S9 

>S 


d 

e 

g 

h 

i 

n 

0 

r 

t 

u 


j it 

« We have, therefore, no less than eleven of the most important 
letters reoresented and it will be unnecessary to proceed with 
tSie details of the solution. I have said enough to convince you 

LT cba^c.^ upon the pa« as 

^ mam 

one degrees and ihtrteen mm« ^ ^ death's- 

“ BnV sa,d I, ■; the eiya from sU this 

“rgT-ab?r"deU°"eaL/ ‘death's-heads/ and ‘bishop's 

""‘tlonU' .aphed 

a senous aspect, y®^.^’^^_pntence into the natural division 
endeavour was to divide the sentence into m 

mtended by the cryptographist 
“ You mean, to punctuate ter 
“ Something of that km^d » 

» But how was It possible to efiert to run 

“ I reflected that it had Iteen p ^ to increase the diffi- 

his words together ^thout diinsio^^^ 

culty of solution. Now, a 0° overdo the matter ^en, 

an object, would be nearly cei^ v„ amved at a break m his 
m thi course of his composmo^ be^m ^ j., 

subject which would cbamcters, at this place, 

would be exceedingly apt to run bis cm» 
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more than usimlly close together If you -vvil] observe the MS , 
In the present instance_, you will easily detect five such cases of 
unusual crowding Acting upon this hint, I made the division 
thus 

^ ‘ A good glass tn the bishop's hostel tn the devil's seat — forty- 
one degrees and thirteen minutes — northeast and by north — main 
branch seventh limb east side — shoot from the left eye of the death's- 
head — a bee-line from the tree through the shot fifty feet out ' " 

^ Even this division,” said I, “ leaves me still in the dark ” 

“ It left me also m the dark,” rephed Legrand, “ for a, few 
days, during which I made dihgent mquiry, m the neighbour- 
hood of Sulhvan’s Island, for any buildmg which went by the 
name of the ‘ Bishop’s Honl,’ for, of course, I dropped the 
obsolete word ‘ hosteh’ Gaming no mformatioa on the subject, 
I was on the piomt of extending my sphere of search, and pro- 
ceeding m a more systematic manner, when, one morning, it 
entered mto my head, quite suddenly, that this ‘ Bishop’s 
Hostel ’ might have some reference to an old family, of the name 
of Bessop, which, time out of mmd, had held possession of an 
anc’ent manor-house, about four miles to the northward of the 
island I accordingly went over to the plantation, and re- 
instituted my mquines among the older negroes of the place 
At length, one of the most aged of the women said that she had 
heard of such a place as Bessop s Castle, and thought that she 
could guide me to it, but that it was not a castle, nor a tavern, 
but a high rock* 

“ I offered to pay her welt for her trouble, and, after some 
demur, she consented to accompany me to the spot. We found 
It without much difficulty, when, dismissmg her, I proceeded to 
examine the place “ The ‘ castle ’ consisted of an irregular 
assemblage of diffs and rocks — one of the latter being qmte 
remarkable for its height as well as for its insulated and arti- 
fiaaJ appearance. I clambered to its apex, and then felt much 
at a loss as to what should be next done. 

“ While I was busied m reflection, my eyes fell upon a narrow 
ledge m the eastern face of the rock, perhaps a yard below the 
summit upon which I stood This ledge projected about 
eighteen mches, and was not more than a foot wide, whi'e a 
niche m the cliff just above it gave it a rude resemblanv... co one 
of the hoUow-ba^ed chairs used by our ancestors I made no 
doubt that here was the ‘ devil’s-seat ’ alluded to in the MS., 
and now I seemed to grasp the full secret of the riddle. 
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The * good glass,’ I knew, could have reference to nothmc 
bi}t a telescope, for the word ‘ glass ’ js rarely employed in any 
other sense by seamen Now here, I at once saw, was a tele- 
scope to be used, and a definite point of view, admiiUng no 
vanaiton, from which to use it Nor did I hesitate to believe 
^at the phrases, ‘ forty-one degrees and thirteen mmutes,’ and, 
' northeast and by north,’ were intended as directions for the 
levelling of the glass Greatly exated by these discovenes, I 
burned home, procured a telescope, and returned to the rock 
“ I let myself down to the ledge, and found that it was im- 
possible to retam a seat upon it except m one particular position 
This fact confirmed my preconceived idea I proceedtS to use 
the glass Of course, the ‘forty-one degrees and thirteen 
mmutes ’ could allude to nothing but elevation above the visible 
honzon, smce the horizontal direction was clearly mdicated by 
the words, ‘ northeast and by north * This latter direction I 
at once established by means of a pocket-compass, then, point- 
ing the glass as neatly at an angle of forty-one degrees of eleva- 
tion as I could do it by guess, I moved it cautiously up or down, 
until my attention was arrested by a arcular nft or opening in 
the fohage of a large tree that overtopped its fellows in the 
distance In the centre of this nft I perceived a white spot, 
but could not, at first, distinguish what it was Adjusting the 
focus of the telescope, I again looked, and now made it out to 
be a human skull 


“ Upon this discovery I was so sanguine as to consider the 
enigma solved; for the phrase ‘mam branch, seventh limb, 
east side,’ could refer only to the position of the skull upon the 
tree, while ‘ shoot from the left eye of the death’s-head ’ ad- 
mitted, also, of but one mterpretation, m regard to a search for 
buned treasure. I perceived that the design was to drop a 
bullet from the left eye of the skull, and that a bee-lme, or, m 
other words, a straight Ime, drawn from the nearest ^int of 
the trunk through ‘ ^e shot ’ (or the spot where the bullet fell}, 
and thence extended to a distance of fifty feet, would indicate 
a definite point— and beneath this pomt I thought it at least 
posstbU that a deposit of value lay concealed 

“ All this,” I said, is exceedingly clear, and, although ingeni- 
ous, still simple and exphat. When you left the Bishops 

^”^y^ha^^carefully taken the hearings of the tree, I 

turned homeward The mstant that I left ' 

however, the circular nft vanished, nor could I g g P-- 
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of It afterward, turn as I would What seems to me the chief 
mgenuity m this whole busmess, is the fact (for repeated 
experiment has convinced me it iS a fact) that the arcular 
opening m question is visible from no other attainable point of 
view than that afforded by the narrow ledge upon the face of 
the rock 

“ In this expedition to the * Bishop’s Hotel ’ I had been 
attended by Jupiter, who had, no doubt, observed, for some 
weeks past, the abstraction of my demeanour, and took especial 
care not to leave me alone But, on the next day, getting up 
very early, I contrived to give hun the slip, and went into the 
hills m search of the tree. After much toil I found it. When I 
came home at night my valet proposed to give me a flogging. 
With the rest of the adventure I believe you are as well ac- 
quamted as myself ” 

“ I suppose,” said I, “ you missed the spot, in the first attempt 
at digging, through Jupiter’s stupidity m lettmg the bug fall 
through Ae- right instead of through the left eye of the skuU ” 

“ Precisely, This mistake made a difference of about two 
mches and a half m the ‘ shot ’ — ^that is to say, m the position 
of the p^ nearest the tree, and had the treasure been beneath 
the ‘ shot ’ the error would have been of little moment, but 
the ‘ shot,’ together with the nearest point of the tree, were 
merely two pomts for the establishment of a Ime of direction, 
of course the error, however trivial m the beginmng, increased 
as we proceeded with the Ime, and by the time we had gone 
fifty feet threw us quite off the scent But for my deep-seated 
impressions that treasure was here somewhere actually buned, 
we might have had all our labour m vam ” 

“ But your grandiloquence, and your conduct in swinging the 
beetle — how excessively odd I I was sure you were mad And 
why did you insist upon letting fall the bug, instead of a bullet, 
from the skull? ” 

“ Why, to be frank, I felt somewhat annoyed by your evident 
suspiaons touching my samty, and so resolved to punish you 
q iietly, m my own way, by a httle bit of sober mystification, 
hor this reason I swung the beetle, and for this reason I let it 
fall from the tree An observation of yours about its great 
we^ight suggested the latter idea.” 

Yes, I perceive; and now there is only one point which 
puzzles me. What are we to make of the skeletons found m the 
hole? ” 

That IS a question I am no more able to answer than yourself. 
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pere seems, however, only one plausible way of accounting for 
them— and yet it is dreadful to believe m such atroaty a?mv 
suggestion would gnply. It is clear that Kidd— if Kidd mdeed 
secreted this treasure, which I doubt not— it is clear that he 
must have had assistance m the labour. But this labour con- 
cluded, he may have thought it expedient to remove all partici- 
pants m his secret. Perhapis a couple of blows with a mattock 
were sufficient, while his coadjutors were busy m the pit 
perhaps it required a dozen — who shall tell? " ^ * 


THE MAN OF THE CROWD 

Ce grand malheur, de ne pouvoir 6tre seuL — L a, Bruyere. 

It was well g^id of a certain German book that “ is Idssi sich 
ntchl lesen ” — ^it does not permit itself to be read. There are 
some secrets which do not permit themselves to be told Men 
die mghtly m their beds, wnnging the hands of ghostly confessors, 
and lookmg them piteously m the eyes — die with despair of 
heart and convulsion of throat, on account of the hideousness of 
mystenes which will not suffer ihemsdves to be revealed Now 
and then, alas, the conscience of man takes up a burthen so 
heavy in horror that it can be thrown down only mto the grave. 
And thus the essence of all crime is undivulged. 

Not long ago, about the closing in of an evening in autumn, 

I sat at the large bow wmdow of the D Coffee-House in 

London For some months I had been ill m health, but was 
now convalescent, and, with returning strength, found myself 
m one of those happy moods which are so precisely the converse 
of ennut — ^moods of the keenest appeten^, when the film from 
the mental vision departs — the axAv? ^ rply ^o*— and 'the 
mteltect, electnfied, surpasses as greatly its everyday condition, 
as does the vivid yet candid reason of Leibmtz, the mad and 
flimsy rhetonc of Gorgias Merely to breathe was enjoyment, 
and I denved positive pleasure even from many of the Intimate 
sources of pain. I felt a calm but mquisitive mterest in every- 
thing With a cigar m my mouth and a newspaper m my lap, 

I h^ been amusing myself for the greater part of the afternoon, 
now m ponng over advertisements, now m observing the pro- 
miscuous company m the room, and now m peering through 
the smoky panes into the street. 
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This latter is one of the pnncipal thoroughfares of the city, 
and had been very much crowded dunng the whole day But, 
as the darkness came on, the throng momently mcreased, and, 
by the time the lamps were well lighted, two dense and continu- 
ous tides of population were rushing past the door. At this 
particular penod of the evening I had never before been m a 
similar situation, and the tumultuous sea of human heads filled 
me, therefore, with a delicious novelty of emotion I gave up, 
at length, all care of things within the hotel, and became 
absorbed m contemplation of the scene without. 

At first my observations took an abstract and generalising 
turn I looked at the passengers in masses, and thought of 
them m then aggregate relations Soon, however, I descended 
to details, and i^arded with mmute interest the innumerable 
vaneties of figure, dress, air, gait, visage, and expression of 
countenance 

By far the greater number of those who went by had a satisfied 
busmess-like demeanour, and seemed to be thinking only of 
making their way through the press Their brows were kmt, 
and their eyes rolled quickly, when pushed against by fellow- 
wayfarers they evmced no symptom of impatience, but adjusted 
their clothes and hurried on. Others, still a numerous class, 
were restless m their movements, bad flushed faces, and talked 
and gesticulated to themselves, as if feelmg m solitude on 
account of the very denseness of the company around When 
impeded m their progress, these people suddenly ceased mutter- 
mg, but redoubled their gesticulations, and awaited, with an 
absent and overdone smile upon the lips, the course of the 
persons impeding them If jostled, they bowed profusely to 
the jostlers, and appeared overwhelrned with confusion — There 
was nothing very distinctive about these two large classes 
beyond what I have noted Their habiliments belonged to 
that order which is pomtedly termed the decent. They; were 
undoubtedly noblemen, merchants, attorneys, tradesmen,"sto^ 
jobbers — the Eupatnds and the commonplaces of soclety-^^ 
men of leisure and men actively engaged m affairs of their 
own — conducting busmess upon their own responsibihty. They 
did not greatly exate my attention 

The tnbe of clerks was an obvious one; and here I discerned 
two remarkable divisions There were the junior clerks of 
flash houses — young gentlemen with tight coats, bright boots, 
well-oiled hair, and supercilious lips. Setting aside a certain 
dappemess of carnage, which may be termed desktsm for want 
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of a better word, the manner of these persons seemed to me an 
exact facsimile of what had been the perfection of bon ton about 
twelve or eighteen months before They wore the cast-off graces 
of the gentry, — and this, I believe, mvolves the best defmition 
of the class. 

The division of the upper clerks of staunch firms, or of the 
“ steady old fellows,” it was not possible to mistake These 
were known by their coats and piantaloons of black or brown, 
made to sit comfortably, with white cravats and waistcoats, 
broad solid-looking shoes, and thick hose or gaiters —They had 
all slightly bald heads, from which the right ears, long used to 
pen-holding, had an odd habit of standing off on end I 
observed that they always removed or settled their hats with 
both hands, and wore watches, with short gold chains of a 
substantial and ancient pattern. Theirs was the affectation of 
respectability, — if indeed there be an affectation so honourable 

There were many individuals of dashing appearance, whom 
r easily understood as belonging to the race of swell pick-pockets, 
with which all great cities are infested. I watched these gentry 
with much mcjuisitiveness, and found it difficult to imagine how 
they should ever be mistaken for gentlemen by gentlemen 
themselves Their voluminousness of wristband, with an air of 
excessive frankness, should betray Aem at once 

The ramblers, of whom I descried not a few, were still more 
easily fecognisable They wore every vanety of dress, from 
that of the desperate thimble-ng bully, with velvet waistcoat, 
fancy neckerchief, gilt chains, and filigreed buttons, to that of 
theTcrupulously momate clergyman than which nothing could 
be less liable to suspicion Still all were distinguished by a 
certain sodden swarthiness of complexio^a filmy dmness of 
eve Ind pallor and compression of lip There were ^o other 
Sts moreover, by which I could always detect tliem,^ 

lowness of tone m conversation, and a more than 

extension of the thumb m a direction at nght angles 
ordinary exten company with these sharpers, 

r? m hab.t., buTstm 

birds ot a Kin 

men who live ^ dandies and that of the military 

,n two batto 0 ^ long locks and 

^^r.ht^coSrrogged coats and frowns 

smdes, the scafe^of what is termed gentility, I found 

da“d' <re^af4:»as for speculauon. I saw Jew pad, a., . 
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with hawk eyes flashing from countenances whose every other 
feature wore only an expression of abject humility; sturdy 
professional street beggars scowlmg upon mendicants of a better 
stamp, whom despair alone bad dnven forth mto the night for 
chanty, feeble and ghastly mvalids, upon whom death had 
placed a sure hand, and who sidled and tottered through the 
mob, looking eycry one beseechingly m the face, as if m search 
of some chance consolation, some lost hope, mo^t young girls 
returning from long and late labour to a cheerless home, and 
shnnking more tcairfully than mdignantly from the glances of 
ruffians, whose direct contact, even, could not be avoided, 
women of the town of all kmds and of all ages — the unequivocal 
beauty m the prime of her womanhood, putting one m mind of 
the statue m Luoan, with the surface of Panan marble, and the 
mtenor filled with filth — the loathsome and utterly lost leper m 
rags — the wrinkled, bejewelled, and paint-begnmed beldame, 
making a last effort at youth — ^the mere child of immature form, 
yet, from long association, an adept m the dreadful coquetnes 
of her trade, and burning with a rabid ambition to be ranked 
the equal of her elders m vice, drunkards innumerable and 
mdescnbable — some m shreds and patches, reeling, marticulate, 
with bruised visage and lack-lustre eyes — some in whole although 
filthy garments, with a shghtly-unsteady swagger, thick sei^ual 
bps, and hearty-looking rubicund faces — others clothed m 
matenals which had once been good, and which even now were 
scrupulously well brushed — men who walked with a more than 
naturally firm and springy step, but whose countenances were 
fearfully pale, whose eyes hideously wild and red, and who 
clutched with quivering fingers, as they strode through the 
crowd, at every object which came within their reach; beside 
these, pie-raen, porters, coal-heavers, sweeps; organ-gnnders, 
monkey-exhibitors, an^ ballad-mongers, those who vended with 
those who sang; ragged artisans and exhausted labourers of 
every description, and all full of a noisy and inordinate vivacity 
which jarred disrordantly upon the ear, and gave an aching 
sensation to the eye. 

As the night deepened, so deeyiened to me the mterest of the 
scene; for not only did the general character of the crowd 
matenally alter (its gentler features retirmg m the gradual 
withdrawal of the more orderly portion of the people, and its 
harsher ones commg out mto bolder relief, as the late hour 
brought fdrth every species of infamy from its den), but the rays 
. of the gas-lamps, feeble at first m their struggle with the dying 
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Ths wild effects of the hght enchamed me to an OMmmatwn of 
mdmdual faces and aithongh the mp,dity ,„th Xch the 
wor of light flitted before the window, prevented me from 
casting more than a glance upon each visage, stSU it seemed that 
m my then peculiar mental state, I couW f/equexJtl^T 
of a glance, the history of long year^ 

the “ =^tmmng 

(that of a decrepit old man, some sixty-five or seventy yearn of 
age)^ countenance which at once arrested and absorbed mv 
whole attention, on account of the absolute idiosyncrasy of 
Its expression Anything even remotely resembling that ex- 
pression I had never seen before I well remember that my 
first thought, upon beholding it, was that Retszch had he 
viewed it, would have greatly preferred it to his own pictural 
incarnations of the fiend As I endeavoured, during the brief 
minute of my onginal survey, to form some analysis of the 
meaning conveyed, there arose confusedly and paradoxKally 
within tny mmd, the ideas of vast mental power, of caution, of 
penunousness, of avance, of coolness, of malice, of blood- 
thirstiness, of tnumph, of memment, of excessive terror of 
intense — of extreme despair I felt singularly aroused, startled 
fascinated. “ How wild a history," I said to myself, " is wntteri 
within that bosom I ” Then came a craving desire to keep the 
man m view — ^to know more of him Hurriedly putting on an 
overcoat, and seizing my hat and cane, I made my way mto the 
street, and pushed through the crowd m the direction which I 
had seen him take; for he had already disappeared With 
some bttle difficulty I at length came withm sight of him, 
approached, and followed him dosely, yet cautiously, so as not 
to attract his attention 

I had now a good opportunity of examining his person He 
was short m stature, very thm, and apparently very feeble. 

His dothes, generally, were filthy and ragged, but as he came, 
now and then, withm the strong glare of a lamp, I perceived 
that his Imen, although dirty, was of beautiful texture, and 
my vision deceived me, or, through a rent m a dosely-buttoned 
and evidently second-handed roqudaure which enveloped him, 

I caught a glimpse both of a diamond and of a dagger. These 
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observations heightened my curiosity, and I resolved to follow ^ 
the stranger whithersoever he should go. 

It was now fully nightfall, and a thick humid fog hung over 
the city, soon ending m a settled and heavy ram This change 
of weather had an odd effect upon the crowd, the whole of which 
was at once put mto new commotion, and overshadowed by 
a world of umbrellas The waver, the jostle, and the hum 
mcreased m a tenfold d^ee. For my own part I did not much 
regard the ram — ^the lurku^ of an old fever m my system render- 
ing the moisture somewhat too dangerously pleasant Tying 
a handkerchief about my mouth, I kept on. For half an hour 
the old man held his way with difficulty along the great 
thoroughfare, and I here walked close at his elbow through 
fear of losing sight of him. Never once turning his head to look 
back, he did not observe me By and bye he passed mto a 
cross street, which, although densely filled with people, was not 
quite so much thronged as the main one he had quitted. Here 
a change m his demeanour became evident. He walked more 
slowly and with less object than before — more hesitatingly. 
He crossed and re-crossed the way repeatedly without apparent 
aim, and the press was still so thick, that, at every such move- 
ment, I was obliged to follow him closely. The street was a 
narrow and long one, and his course lay withm it for nearly an 
hour, dunng which the passengers had g^dually diminished to 
about that number which is ordinanly seen at noon m Broadway 
near the Paik — so vast a difference is there between a London 
populace and that of the most frequented Amencan city. A 
second turn brought us mto a square, brilliantly lighted, and 
overflowing with life. The old manner of the stranger re- 
appeared. His chin fell upon his breast, while his eyes rolled 
wildly from under his knit brows, in every direction, upon those 
who hemmed him in. He urged his way steadily and piersever- 
ingly I was surprised, however, to find, upon his havmg made 
the circuit of the square, that he turned and retraced his steps. 
Still more was I astonished to see him repeat the same walk 
several times— once nearly detecting me as' he came round with 
a sudden movement. 

In this exercise he spent another hour, at the end of which 
^ met with far less interruption from passengers than at first, 
^e^n fell fast, the air grew cool, and the people were retirmg 
to their homes. With a gesture of impatience, the wanderer 
passed mto a by-street comparatively deserted Down this, 
some quarter of a mile long, he rush^ with an activity I could 
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not have dreamed of seemg m one so aged, and which put me to 
much trouble m pursuit A few minutes brought us to a large 
and busy bazaar, with the localities of which the stranger 
appeared well acquamted, and where his original demeanour 
again became apparent, as he forced his way to and fro, without 
aim, among the host of buyers and sellers 

Emnng the hour and a half, or thereabouts, which we passed 
in this place, it required much caution on my part to keep him 
withm reach without attractmg his observation Luckily I 
wore a pair of caoutchouc over-shoes, and could move about m 
perfect silence At no moment did he see that I watched him 
He entered shop after shop, pnced nothmg, spoke no word, and 
looked at all objects with a wild and vacant stare. I was now 
utterly amazed at his behaviour, and firmly resolved that we 
should not part until I had satisfied myself m some measure 


respecting him 

A loud-toned clock struck eleven, and the company were fast 
deserting the bazaar. A shop-keeper, in putting up a shutter, 
lostled the old man, and at the instant I saw a strong shudder 
come over his frame He humed into the street, looked 
anxiously around him for an instant, and then ran with incredible 
swiftness through many crooked and people-less lanes, until we 
emerged once more upon the great thoroughfare whence wc had 

Lrted-the street of the D Hotel It no longer wore, 

hSfever the same aspect It was still bnlliant with but 
the ram feU fiercely, and there were few persons to be seem 
The Granger grew pale He walked moodily some pac^ up the 
once 3ouf av^ue, then, with a heavy sigh, turned m the 
Section of the nver, and, plunging through a gr^t vanety o 
demo^ ways came out, at length, m view of one of the pnncipal 

H was about being closed, and the audience were 
tneatres ^ gasp as if for 

^'^TXle he threw himself amid the crowd, but I thought 
thS Hie mtLe agony of his countenance had, m some meyure 
H^he^ aim fell upon his breast, he app^rcd as I 

tTL L at rL'n^” 

“pofSe whifi 

of his actions comnsny grew more scattered, and his 

As he proceeded, For some time he 

old uneasiness and ^ twelve roisterers , but 

nmte oa=\ one dropped off, un«l .hrec only ro- 
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mained together, In a narrow and gloomy lane little frequented 
The stranger paused, and, for a moment, seemed lost in thought, 
then, with every mark of agitation, pursued rapidly a route' 
which brought us to the verge of the aty, amid regions veiy 
different from those we had hitherto traversed It was the 
most noisome quarter of London, where everything wore the 
worst impress of the most deplorable poverty, and qf the most 
desperate cnme. By the dim light of an acadental lamp, tall, 
antique, worm-eaten, wooden tenements were seen tottermg to 
their fall, m directions so many and capncious that scarce the 
semblance of a passage was discernible betv^een them. The 
pavmg-stones lay at random, displaced from their beds by the 
rankly-growmg grass Homble filth festered m the dammed- 
up gutters The whole atmosphere teemed with desolation 
Yet, as we proceeded, the sounds of human life revived by sure 
degrees, and at length large bands of the most abandoned of a 
London populace were seen reelmg to and fro The spints of 
the old man again flickered up, as a lamp which is near its 
death-hour Once more he strode onward with elastic tread. 
Suddenly a comer was turned, a blaze of hght burst upon our 
sight, and we stood before one of the huge suburban temples 
of Intemperance — one of the palaces of the fiend, Gm 
It was now nearly daybreak, but a number of wretched 
Inebriates still pressed in and out of the flaunting entrance. 
With a half shnek of joy the old man forced a passage within, 
resumed at once his ongmal beanng, and stalked backward and 
forward, without apparent object, among the throng He had 
not been thus long occupied, however, before a rush to the doors 
gave token that the host was closing them for the night. It 
was somethmg even more intense than despair that I then ob- 
served upon the countenance of the singular being whom I had 
watched so pertinaaously. Yet he did not hesitate m his 
career, but, with a mad energy, retraced his steps at once, to 
the heart of the mighty London Long and sWtIy he fled, 
while I followed him in the wildest amazement, resolute not to 
abandon a scrutmy in which I now felt an mterest all-absorbing. 
The sun arose while we proceeded, and, when we had once agam 
reached that most thronged mart of the populous town, the 

street of the D- Hotel, it presented an appearance of human 

bustle and activity scarcely mfenor to what I had seen on the 
evening before And here, long, amid the momently mcreasing 
confusion, did I persist m my pursuit of the stranger. But, as 
usual, he walked to and fro, and dunng the day did not pass 
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from out the turmoil of that street. Artil oo+i, 

s^onr”"? r™! o". I grew warned unto dia “ f 

Stopping fully m front of the wanderer, gazed at 
fastfy m the hoe He noted me not, biSmed CsSn 
walk, while ceasing to follow, remained absorbed in contem 
plabon ^ old man," I said at length, " is and 

the genius of deep cnme He refuses to be alone 

man of the crowd It will be m vam to follow; for I shall learn 
nounore of him, nor of his deeds The worst heart of the w^rM 
a grosser book than the Horiulus Ammce, and perhaps it is 
but one of the great meraes of God that « Idsst stcl^icht^UsLj' 


SHADOW 

A Parable 

Yea I though I walk through the vaHey of the Shadovt^— 

Psalm of Datttd [XXItJ ] 

Ve who read are still among the hving but I who write shall 
have long since gone my way into the region of shadows. For 
indeed strange things shall happen, and secret things be known 
and many centunes shall pass away, ere these memonals be seen 
of men And, when seen, there will be some to disbelieve and 
some to doubt, and yet a few who will find much to ponder upon 
in the characters here graven with a stylus of iron 
The year had been a year of terror, and of feelings more 
intense than terror for which there is no name upon the earth. 
For many prodigies and signs had taken place, and far and wide, 
over sea ahd land, the black wings of the Pestilence were spread 
abroad To those, nevertheless, cunnmg m the stars, it was 
not unknown that the heavens wore an aspect of ill, and to me, 
the Greek Omos, among others, it was evident that now had 
amved the alternation of that seven hundred and ninety-fourth 
year when, at the entrance of Anes, the planet Jupiter is con- 
joined with the red nng of the temble Satumus The peculiar 
spint of the sk es, if I mistake not greatly, made itself manifest, 
not only m the physical orb of the earth, but m the souls, 
imaginations, and meditations of mankind 
Over some flasks of the red Chian wine, within the walls of a 
noble hall, in a dun aty called Ptolempis, we sit, at night, a 
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company of severu And to our chamber there was no entrance 
save by a lofty door of brass and the door was fashioned by the 
artisan Connnos, and, bemg of rare workmanship, was fastened 
from within. Black drapenes, likewise, m the gloomy room, 
shut out from our view the moon, the lund stars, and the people- 
less streets — but the boding and the memory of Evil, they 
would not be so excluded There were thmgs around us and 
about of which I can render no distinct account — thmgs matenal 
and spmtual — ^heavmess m the atmosphere — a sense of suffoca- 
tion — anxiety — and, above all, that terrible state of existence 
which the nervous expenence when the senses are keenly hving 
and awake, and meanwhile the powers of thought he dormant. 
A dead weight hung upon us It hung upon our hmbs — ^upon 
the household furniture — upon the goblets from which we 
drank , and all things were depressed, and borne down thereby 
— all tiungs save only the flames of the seven iron lamps which 
fllummed our revel Upreanng themselves in tall slender hnes 
of light, they thus remained burning aU pallid and motionless , 
and m the mirror which their lustre formed upon the round table 
of ebony at -which we sat, each of us there assembled beheld the 
pallor of his o-wn countenance, and the unquiet glare in the 
downcast eyes of his companions Yet -we laughed and were 
merry m our proper way — ^which was hystencal , and sang the 
songs of Anacreon — ^which are madness, and drank deeply — 
although the purple -wme remmded us of blood For there was 
yet another tenant of our chamber m -the person of young 
Zoilus Dead, and at full length he lay, enshrouded, — the 
genius and the demon of the scene Alas 1 he bore no portion 
in our mirth, save that his countenance, distorted -with the 
plague, and his eyes m which Death had but half extinguished 
the fire of the pestilence, seemed to take such mterest m our 
memment as the dead may haply take m the merriment of 
those who are to die But although I, Oinos, felt that the eyes 
of the departed were upon me, still I forced myself not to per- 
ceive the bitterness of their expression, and, gazing down 
steadily into the depths of the ebony mirror, sang -with a loud 
and sonorous voice the songs of the son of Teios But gradually 
my songs they ceased, and their echoes, rolling afar off among 
the sable drapenes of the chamber, became weak, and undis- 
tinguishable, and so fad-'d away And lo* from among those 
sable drapenes v/here the sounds of the song departed, there 
came forth a dark and undefined shadow — a shadow such as the 
moon, when low m heaven, might fashion from the figure of a 
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man- but it was the shadow neither of man, nor of God, nor of 
any familiar thing And, quivenng awhile among draperies 
of room, it at length rested m fuU view upon the surface of 
door of brass But the shadow w^ vague, and formle^ 
and indefinite and was the shadow neither of man, nor of ^d 

spoke any word, but there bemnesttnon^ ^ ^ ^member 
And the door whereu^n young Zoilut enshrouded 

anght, over against^ assembled having seen the shadow os 
But we, the seven dared not steadily behold 

It (jme o^yt^rom contmually mto the depths 

It, but ca^t donm our eyes, g spcakmg some 

of the mirror of eboy the shadow^its dwelling and its appella- 
low words, demanded of the sh SHADOIV, and my 

t.on And the shad^ and hard by 

■ dwelling IS near TO * ^ border upon the (oul Charo- 

those dim plains of Helus on scats 

man canal ” /”^„^J®LmblinL and shuddering, and aghast 
m horror, and stand ^^^ciw were not the tones of 

for the tones m the bemgs, and, varymg m 

any one bemg, but . syllable, fell duskily upon our 

'“r“w^”mTSTOd‘°J.d farrihar accent of n.auy 

Sou^d departed Inends. 
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for ever beneath the red eye of the sun with a tumultuous and 
convulsive motion For many miles on either side of the river’s 
oozy bed is a pale desert of gigantic water-biies They sigh one 
unto the other m that sohtude, and stretch towards the heaven 
their long and ghastly necks, and nod to and fro their ever- 
lasting h^s And there is an mdistmct murmur which cometb 
out from among them like the rushing of subterrene water. 
And they sigh one unto the other. 

“ But there is a boundary to their realm — the boundary of 
the dark, horrible, lofty forest. There, like the waves about 
the Hebrides, the low underwood is agitated contmually. But 
there is no wmd throughout the heaven And the tall primeval 
trees rock eternally hither and thither with a crashing and ' 
mighty sound And from their high summits, one by one, drop 
everlasting dews. And at the roots strange poisonous flowers 
he wnthing in perturbed slumber And overhead, with a 
rustling and loud noise, the grey douds rush westwardly for ever, 
until they roll, a cataract, over the fiery wall of the horizon. 
But there is no wind throughout the heaven And by the 
shores of the nver Zaire there is neither quiet nor silence 

“ It was night, and the ram fell ; and, falling, it was ram, 
but, having fallen, it was blood And I stood in the morass 
among the tall lilies, and the ram fell upon my head — ^and 
the lihes sighed one unto the other m the solemnity of their 
desolation 

“ And, all at once, the moon arose through the thin ghastly 
mist, and was crimson m colour And mine eyes fell upon a 
huge grey rock which stood by the shore of the nver, and was 
lighted by the light of the moon. And the rock was grey, and 
ghastly, and tall, — and the rock was grey Upon its front 
were characters engraven m the stone, and I walked through 
the morass of water-hhes, until I came dose unto the shore, 
that I might read the characters upon the stone But I could 
not deapher them And I was going back into the morass, 
when the moon shone with a fuller red, and I turned and looked 
again upon the rock, and upon the c^racters , — and the char- 
acters were desolation 

And I looked upwards, and there stood a man upon the 
summit of the rock, and I hid myself among the water-lilies 
that I might discover the actions of the man And the man 
was tall and stately m form, and was wrapped up from his 
shwlders to his feet in the toga of old Rome And the outlines 
0 his figure were indistinct — ^but his features were the features 
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of a deity; for the mantle of the night, and of the mist, and 
of the m )on, and of the dew, had left uncovered the features 
of his face And his brow was lofty with thought, and his eve 
wild with care, and m the few furrows upon his cheek I read 
the fables of sorrow, and weanness, and disgust -with mank.nd 
and a longing after solitude ^ 

“ And the man sat upon the rock, and leaned his head upon 
his hand, and looked out upon the desolation He looked down 
into the low unquiet shrubbery, and up mto the tall primeval 
trees, and up higher at the rustling heaven, and mto the 
cnmson moon And I lay close withm shelter of the lilies, and 
observed the actions of the man And the man trembled m the 
solitude , — but the night waned, and he sat upon the rock, 

“ And the man turned his attention from the heaven, and 
looked out upon the dreary nver Zaire, and upon the yellow 
ghastly waters, and upon the pale legions of ^e water-lilies 
And the man listened to the sighs of the water-lilies, and to 
the murmur that came up from among them. And I lay close 
within my covert and observed the actions of the man. And 
the man trembled m the solitude, — but the night waned, and he 
sat upon the rock 

“ Then I went down mto the recesses of the morass, and 
waded afar m among the wilderness of the lilies, and called unto 
the hippopiotarai which dwelt among the fens m the recesses of 
the morass And the hippofwtami heard my call, and came, 
with the behemoth, unto the foot of the rock, and roared loudly 
and fearfully beneath the moon And I lay close within my 
covert and observed the actions of the man. And the man 
trembled m jthe’ sohtude,— but the night waned, and he sat 
upon the roclc ^ 

" Then I cursed the elements with the curse of tumult, and 
a frightful tempest gathered m the heaven where, before, there 
had been no wind And the heaven became livid with the 
violence of the tempest — and the rain beat upon the head of the 
man— and the floods of the nver came down— end the nver was 
tormented into foam— and the water-lilies shneked within their 
beds— and the forest crumbled before the wind— end the 
thunder rolled— and the lightning fell— and the rock rocked to 
Its foundation And I lay close within my covert and observed 
the actions of the man. And the man trembled in the solitude, 
—but the night waned, and he sat upon the rock 

“ Then I grew angry and cursed, with the curse of sucrce, the 
nver, and the hlies, and the wmd, and the forest, and the heaven. 
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and the thunder, and the sighs of the water-lilies. And they 
became accursed, and were sttll And the moon ceased to totter 
up Its pathway to heaven — and the thunder died away — and 
the lightning did not flash — and the clouds hung motionless — 
and the waters sunk to their level and remained — and the trees 
ceased to rock — and the water-lilies sighed no more — and the 
murmur was heard no longer from among them, nor any shadow 
of sound throughout the vast illimitable desert And I looked 
upon the characters of the rock, and they were changed, — and 
the characters were silence 

“ And mine eyes fell upon the countenance of the man, 
and his countenance was wan with terror And, hurriedly, he 
raised his head from his hand, and stood forth upon the rock 
and listened But there was no voice throughout the vast 
illimitable desert, and the characters upon the rock were 
SILENCE And the man shuddered, and turned his face away, 
and fled afar off, in haste, so that I beheld him no more ” 

• ••••#• 

Now there are fine tales m the volumes of the Magi — m the 
iron-bound, melancholy volumes of the Magi Therein, I say, 
are glonous histones of the Heaven, and of the Earth, and of 
the mighty sea — and of the Genu that over-ruled the sea, and 
the earth, and the lofty he4ven There was much lore too in 
the sayings which were said by the Sibyls, and holy, holy things 
were heard of old by the dim leaves that trembled around 
Dodona — ^but, as Allah liveth, that fable which the Demon told 
me as he sat by my side m the shadow of the tomb, I hold to be 
the most wonderful of all ' And as the Demon made an end of 
his story, he fell back within the cavity of the tomb and laughed 
And I could not laugh with the Demon, and he cursed me because 
I could not laugh And the lynx which dwelleth for ever in the 
tomb, came out therefrom, and lay down at the feet of the 
Demon, and looked at him steadily m tlie face. 
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THE COLLOQUY OF MONOS AND UNA 

JleXXovTtt ravra. 

SoPHOCLUS, An(tg, 

" These things are in the near future.” 

Una. “Bom again?” 

Monos Yes, fairest and best beloved Una, bom again 
rhese were the v ords upon whose mystical meaning 1 had so 
long pondered, rejecting the explanation of the pnestliood, until 
Death himself resolved for me the secret 
Una. Deathl , , , 

Monos How strangely, sweet Una, you echo my words ! 1 

observe, too, a vacillation m your step— a joyous inquietude m 
vour eyes You are confused and oppressed by the maj stic 
novelty of the Life Eternal Yes it was of D^;h I spoke 
And here how smgularly sounds that word which of old wc^ 
wont to bnng terror to aU hearts— throwing a mildew upon all 

Death, the spectre which sate at all feasts How 

often. Monos, did we lose ourselves m specu atio^ upon its 
nature! How mystenously did it act as a check ti^uman bliss 
— saymg unto it “thus far, and no farther! That ^mcst 
^tuM love my own Monos, which burned within our bosoms 
-Cw vainly did we flatter ourselves, feeling happy in 1 ^ first 

our ^ 

rt& htwhfdf-&,tusepa«« us forev.r, 
uot here o£ these gnefs. dear Una_u„„=, 

TrtfCtrnlerno^pasts^^^^^^ 

to moideuts of your owu passage through 

the dark the radiant Una ask anything of her 

Moin vtfnri“ .fbe minute in relaung ah_but at wha, 
point shall the weird narrative begin? 

Una. At what pomt? 
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Monos You have said 

Una Monos, I comprehend you. In Death we have "both 
learned the propensity of roan to define the indefinable I will 
not say, then, commence with the moment of life’s cessation — 
but commence with that sad, sad instant when, the fever having 
abandoned you, you sank into a breathless and motionless 
torpor, and I pressed down your pallid eyebds with the passion- 
ate fingers of love 

Monos One word first, my Una, in regard to man’s general 
condition at this epoch. You will remember that one or two of 
the wise among our forefathers — ^wise in fact, although not in 
the world’s esteem — ^had ventured to doubt the propnety of the 
term “ improvement,” as applied to the progress of our civilisa- 
tion There were periods in each of the five or six centunes 
immediately preceding our dissolution, when Arose some 
vigorous intellect, boldly contending for those principles whose 
truth appears now, to our disenfranchised reason, so utterly 
obvious — principles which should have taught our race to 
submit to the guidance of the natural laws, ra^er than attempt 
their control. At long intervals some master-minds appeared, 
looking upon each advance m practical science as a retrograda- 
tion m the true utility. Occasionally the poetic mtellect — that 
intellect which we now feel to have been the most exalted of all 
— smce those truths to us were of the most enduring importance 
could only be reached by that analogy which speaks m proof- 
tones to the imagination alone, and to the unaided reason bears 
no weight — occasionally did this poetic intellect proceed a step 
farther in the evolvmg of the vague idea of the philosophic, and 
find m the mystic parable that tells of the tree of 'knowledge, and 
of Its forbidden fruit, death-producing, a distinct intimation 
that knowledge was not meet for man m the infant condition of 
his soul And these men, the poets, livmg and perishing amid 
the scoTi of the “ utilitanans ” — of rough pedants, who arro- 
gated to themselves a title which could have been properly 
applied only to the scorned — these men, the poets, ponder 
piningly, yet not unwisely, upon the ancient days when our 
wants were not more simple than our enjo) ments were keen — 
days when mtrik was a word unknowm, so solemnly deep-toned 
was happiness — holy, august, and blissful days, when blue nvers 
tan undammed, between hills unhewn, into far forest solitudes, 
primeval, odorous, and unexplored 
Yet these noble exceptions from the general misrule served 

u to strengthen it by opposition. Alasl we had fallen upon 
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us thus together once more, tortured our slumbering senses 
with no impatience of duration, yet, my Monos, it was a century 
still 

Monos Say, rather, a point m the vague infinity. Unques- 
tionably It was in the Earth’s dotage that I died Weaned at 
heart with anxieties which had their origin m the general tur- 
moil and decay, I succumbed to the fierce fever After some 
few days of pam, and many of dreamy dehnum replete with 
ecstasy, the manifestations of which you mistook for pain, while 
I longed but was impotent to undeceive you— after some days 
there came upon me, as you have said, a breathless and motion- 
less torpor, and this was termed Death, by those who stood 
around me 

Words are vague things My condition did not deprive me 
of sentience It appeared to me not greatly dissimilar to the 
extreme quiescence of him, who, havmg slumbered long and pro- 
foundly, lying motionless and fully prostrate in a midsummer 
noon, begins to steal slowly back into consciousness, through 
the mere sufficiency of his sleep, and without being awakened 

^^/bSthed?o^lo^er The pulses were still The heart had 
ceased to beat Volition had not departed, but w^ 

The senses were unusually active, although eccentn^ly ^ 
assuming often each other’s functions at random The taste 

and the^smeU were inextncably confounded, and became one 
ana xne smeu .ntoncp The rose-water with which 

sentiment, abnormal and mte^e ^ nffected me 

vour tenderness had moistened my lips to the tot, aftecteo me 
of flower3-fantart.c flowers, tar more lor ely 
■wth sweet tana _ , . ^ whose prototypes we have here 

to any of *e oW Ea^, tat ryp 

blooming around us The eyeiicK, 1 h ^ 
offered no complete jj sockets-but all 

abeyance the balls could not 1 t,prn,cr,v,ere were seen with 
objects within the range 0 1 fell upon the external 

more or less ^^’^tmetness, th threye producing a more vivid 
retina, or mto the ° frjnt or antenor surface 

effect than those which stm ^ anomalous 

Yet, m the former instance, ^^ect or discordant 

that I appreciated it only side were light or 

as the matters presenting . outline The hearing at 
dark m shade-curved or an^lar m ouu 

the same time, although exci extravagance of pre 

action— estimating Touch had unriergonc a 

asion, not less than of sensibility 
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modification more peculiar. Its impressions were tardily re- 
ceived, but pertmaaously retained, and resulted always in the 
highest physical pleasure Thus the pressure of your sweet 
fingers upon my eyehds, at first only recognised through vision, 
at length, long after their removal, filled my whole being wth 
a sensual delight immeasurable. I say with a sensual delight. 
All my perceptions were purely sensual The matenals fur- 
nished the passive brain by the senses were not m the least 
degree wrought mto shape by the deceased understanding. Of 
pain there was some httle; of pleasure there was much; but of 
moral pain or pleasure none at all Thus your wild sobs floated 
mto my ear with all their mournful cadences, and were appre- 
ciated m their every vanation of sad tone, but they were soft 
musical sounds and no more, they conypyed to the extinct 
reason no mtimation of the sorrows which gave them birth; 
while the large and constant tears which fell upon my face, 
telling the bystanders of a heart which broke, thrilled every fibre 
of my frame with ecstasy alone And this was in truth the 
Death of which these bystanders spoke reverently, m low 
whispers — ^you, sweet Una, gaspingly, with loud cnes 

They attired me for the coffin — ^three or four dark figures 
which flitted busily to and fro As these crossed the direct Ime 
of my vision they affected me as fortTis ; but upon passing to 
my side their images impressed me 'with 'the idea of shneks, 
groans, and other dismal expressions of terror, of horror, or of 
woe You alone, habited m a white robe, passed m all directions 
musically about me 

The day waned , 'and, as its hght faded away, I became pos- 
sessed by a vague uneasiness — ^an anxiety such as the sleeper 
feels when sad real sounds fall continuously withm his ear — ^low 
distant bell tones, solemn, at long but equal mtervals, and com- 
mmgling with melancholy dreams Night amved, and with 
Its shadows a hea-vy discomfort It oppressed my limbs wuth 
the oppression of some dull weight, and was palpable There 
was also a moaning sound, not unlike the distant reverberation 
of surf, but more continuous, which, beginning with the first 
twilight, had grown m strength with the darkness Suddenly 
lights were brought mto the room, and this reverberation became 
forthwith interrupted mto frequent unequal bursts of the same 
sound, but less dreary and less distinct The ponderous op- 
pression was m a great measure relieved > and, issuing from the 
flame of each lamp, (for there were many,) there flowed un- 
orokenly mto my ears a stram of melodious monotone. And 
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when now, dear Una, approaching the bed upon which I lay 
outstretched, you sat gently by my side, breathing odour from 
your sweet bps, and pressing them upon my brow, there sirose 
tremulously withm my bosom, and minglmg with the merely 
physical sensations which arcumstances had called forth, a some- 
thmg akm to sentiment itself— a feeling that, half appreciatmg, 
half responded to your earnest love and sorrow, but this feelmg 
took no root m the pulseless heart, and seemed mdeed rather a 
shadow than a reahty, and faded quickly away, first into extreme 
quiescence, and then mto a purely sensual pleasure as before 
And now, from the wreck and the chaos of the usual senses, 
there appeared to have arisen withm me a sixth, all perfect 
In Its exercise I found a wild delight— yet a delight still physical, 
masmuch as the understanding m it had no part. Motion m 
the animal frame had fully ceased. No musde quivered, no 
nerve thnlled, no artery throbbed But there seemed to have 
sprung up m the bram, that of which no words could convey to 
the merely human mtelhgence even an mdistmct conception 
Let me term it a mental pendulous pulsation. It was the moral 
embodiment of man’s abstract idea of Ttme By the absolute 
equalisation of this movement — or of suih as this — ^had the 
cycles of the firmamental orbs themselves, been adjusted By 
Its aid I measured the irr^planties of the clock upon the mantel, 
and of the watches of tiie attendants Their tickings came 
sonorously to my ears The slightest deviation from the true 
proportion — and these deviations were omni-prevalent — affected 
me just as violations of abstract truth are wont, on earth, to 
affect the moral sense Although no two of the time-pieces in 
the chamber struck individual seconds accurately together, yet 


I had no difficulty m holding steadily in mmd the tones, and 
the respective momentary errors of each And this this 
keen, perfect, self-existing sentiment of duration ^this sentiment 
existing (as man could not possibly have conceived it to exist) 
mdependently of any succession of events — ^this idea this sirth 
sense, upspnngmg from the ashes of the rest, vm the fimt 
obvious and certam step of the mtemporal soul upon the 
threshold of the temporal Eternity. 

It was midnight, and you still sat by niy side All othem 
had departed from the chamber of Death They had deposited 
me m the coffin The lamps burned flickenngly , for this I 
knew by the tremulousness of the monotonous strains But, 
suddenly these strains diminished in distinctness and m volume 
Fmally they ceased The perfume m my nostnls died away 
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Forms affected my vision no longer. The oppression of the 
Darkness uplifted itself from my bosom A dull shock like that 
of electncity pervaded my frame, and was followed by total 
loss of the idea of contact All of what man has termed sense 
was merged m the sole consciousness of entity, and m the one 
abidmg sentiment of duration. The mortal body had been at 
length stncken with the hand of the deadly Decay. 

Yet had not all of sentience departed; for the consciousness 
and the sentiment remammg supphed some of its functions by 
a lethai^ic mtuition I appreciated the direful change now m 
operation upon the flesh, and, as the dreamer is sometimes 
aware of the bodily presence of one who leans over him, so, 
sweet Una, I still dully felt that you sat by my side So, too, 
when the noon of the second day came, I was not unconscious 
of those movements which displaced you from my side, which 
confined me withm the coffin, which deposited me withm the 
hearse, which bore me to the grave, which lowered me within 
it, which heaped heavily the mould upon me, and which thus 
left me, m blackness and corruption, to my sad and solemn 
slumbers with the worm. 

And here, m the prison-house which has few secrets to dis- 
close, there rolled away days and weeks and months, and the 
soul watched narrowly each second as it flew, and, without 
effort, took record of its flight — ^without effort and without 
object. 

A year passed The consciousness of being had grown hourly 
more mdistmct, and that of mere locality had, m great measure, 
usurped its position The idea of entity was becoming merged 
m that of -place. The narrow space immediately surrounding 
what had been the body, was now going to be the body itself. 
At length, as often happens to the sleepers (by sleep and its 
world alone is Death imaged) — ^at length, as sometimes happened 
on Earth to the deep slumberer, when some flitting light half 
startled him mto awaking, yet left him half enveloped in dreams 
— so to me, in the stnct embrace, of the Shadow came thai hght 
which alone might have had power to startle — ^the hght of 
endunng Love Men toiled at the grave m which I lay darkling. 
They upthrew the damp earth Upon my mouldering bones 
there descended the coffin of Una. 

And now again all was void That nebulous light had 
been extinguished That feeble thrill had vibrated itself mto 
quiescence Many lustra had supervened Dust had returned 
to dust. The worm had food no more. The sense of being had 
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^ts stead- 

f and perpetual-the autocrats 

and Time Tar that which was not—ior that which had 
no form— for ^at which had no thought— for that which had 
no sentienco-for that which was souUess, yet of which matter 
lonned no portion — ^for all this nothingness^ yet for all this 
^mortality, the grave was still a home, and the corrosive 
hours, co-mates. 


THE CONVERSATION OF EIROS AND 
CHARMION 


Ht/o (Tot trpo<rolau> 

1 will bring fire to thee 

Euripides, Andromacht 

Eiros Why do you call me Eiros? 

Charmion. So henceforward will you always be called You 
must forget, too, my earthly name, and speak to me as Charmion. 

Eiros This is mdeed no dream 1 

Charmion Dreams are with us no more, but of these 
mystenes anon. I rejoice to see you looking life-like and 
rational. The film of the shadow h^ already passed from off 
your eyes. Be of heart, and fear nothing Your allotted days 
of stupor have expired, and, to-morrow, I will myself mducl 
you mto the full joys and wonders of your novel existence 

Eiros True, I feel no stupor, none at all The wild sickness 
and the temble darkness have left me, and I hear no longer that 
mad, rushmg, homble sound, “ hke the voice of many waters ” 
Yet my senses are bewildered, Charmion, with the keenness of 
their perception of the new 

Charmion. A few days will remove all this, — but I fully 
understand you, and feel for you It is now ten earthly years 
smce I underwent what you undergo, yet the remembrance of 
It hangs by me stiU You have now suffered all of pam, 
however, which you will suffer m Aidenn. 

Eiros In Aidenn? 

Charmion. In Aidenn. 

Eiros. Oh, God I— pity me, Charmion!— I am overburdened 
with the majesty of aU thmgs— of the unknown now known— 
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of the speculative Future merged in the august and certain 
Present 

Charmion Grapple not now with such thoughts. To-morrow 
we will speak of tins Your mind wavers, and its agitation will 
find relief m the exercise of simple memones Look not around, 
nor forward — ^but back I am burning with anxiety to hear 
the details of that stupendous event which threw you among 
us Tell me of it. I>et us converse of familiar things, in the 
old familiar language of the world which has so fearfully 
perished 

Eiros Most fearfully, fearfully > — this is indeed no dream 

CHARmoN. Dreams are no more Was I much mourned, 
my Eiros? 

Eiros Mourned, Qiarmion? — oh, deeply. To that last hour 
of all, there hung a cloud of intense gloom and devout sorrow 
over your household. 

Charmion And that last hour — speak of it. Remembei 
that, beyond the naked fact of the catastrophe itself, I know 
nothing When, coming out from among mankind, I passed 
into Night through the Grave — at that penod, if I remember 
anght, the calamity which overwhelmed you was utterly un- 
anticipated But, mdeed, I knew little of the speculative 
philosophy of the day 

Eiros The mdividual calamity was, as you say, entirely 
unanticipated, but analogous misfortunes had been long a 
subject of discussion with astronomers I need scarce tell you, 
my friend, that even when you left us, men had agreed to under- 
stand thos9 passages m the most holy wntings which speak of 
the final destruction of all things by fire, as havmg reference to 
the orb of the earth alone But m regard to the immediate 
agency of the rum, speculation had been at fault from that 
epoch m astronomical knowledge m which the comets were 
divested of the terrors of flame The very moderate density 
of these bodies had been well established They had been 
observed to pass among the satellites of Jupiter, without bnng- 
ing about any sensible alteration either m the masses or m the 
orbits of these secondary planets We had long regarded the 
wanderers as vapoury creations of mconceivable tenuity, and 
as altogether mcapable of domg mjury to our substantial globe, 
even m the event of contact. But contact was not m any degree 
^eaded; for the elements of all the comets were accurately 
imovm That among them we should look for the agency of 
the threatened fiery destruction had been for many years con- 
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sidered an inadmissible idea. But wonders and wild fancies 
had been, of late days, strangely nfe among mankind, and 
although It was only with a few of the ignorant that actual 
apprehension prevailed, upon the announcement by astronomers 
of a new comet, yet this announcement was generally received 
with I know not what of agitation and nustrusL 
The elements of the strange orb were immediately calculated, 
and it was at once conceded by all observers, that its path, at 
perihelion, would bnng it mto very close proxirmt}- vnih the 
earth There were two or three astronomers, of secondary 
note, who resolutely mamtamed that a contact was inevitable 
I cannot very well express to you the effect of this mtelligencc 
upon the people For a few short days they would not believe 
an assertion which their mtellect, so long employed among 
worldly considerations, could not m any manner grasp. But 
the truth of a vitally important fact soon makes its way mto 
the understanding of even the most stolid FmaUy, aU men 
saw that astronomical knowledge lied not, and they avr-aited 
the comet. Its approach was not, at first, seemingly rapid, 
nor was its appearance of very unusual character It was of a 
dull red, and had httle perceptible tram For seven or eight 
days we saw no matenal mcrease m its apparent diameter, 
and but a partial alteration m its colour Meanwhile the 
ordinary affairs of men were discarded, and all mtcrests absorbed 
in a growmg discussion, mstituted by the philosophic, m respect 
to the cometaiy nature Even the grossly ignorant aroused 
their sluggish capacities to such considerations The le-nmcd 
funo gave their mtellect — their soul — to no such points as the 
allay mg of fear, or to the sustenance of loved theory. The) 
sought — they panted for right news They groaned for per- 
fected knowledge Truth arose m the punty of her strength and 
exceeding majesty, and the wise bowed down and adored. 

That matenal mjury to our globe or to its inhabitants would 
result from the apprehended contact, was an opinion which 
hourly lost ground among the wise, and the wise were now 
freely permitted to rule the reason and the "fancy of the crowd 
It was demonstrated, that the density of the comets nuarus 
was far less than that of our rarest gas, and the furmicss 
passage of a sunilar visitor among the satellites of Jupiter was 
a pomt strongly insisted upon, and which served gr^tly ^ 
allay terror Theologists, with an earnestness f^r-eniindlw, 
dwelt upon the biblical prophecies, and exjwunded them to the 
peo^e with a directness and simplicity of which no prciioos 
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instance had been kno-wru That the final destruction of the 
earth must be brought about by the agency of fire^ was urged 
with a spirit that enforced every^vhere conviction, and that the 
comets were of no fiery nature (as all men now knew) was a 
truth which relieved all, m a great measure, from the appre- 
hension of the great calamity foretold It is noticeable that 
the popular prejudices and vulgar errors m regard to pestilences 
and wars — errors which were wont to prevail upon every 
appearance of a comet — were now altogether unknown. As if 
by some sudden convulsive exertion, reason had at once hurled 
superstition from her throne The feeblest mtellect had denved 
vigour from excessive mteresh 

What mmor evils might arise from the contact were points of 
elaborate question The learned spoke of shght geological dis- 
turbances, of probable alterations m climate, and consequently 
m vegetation, of possible magnetic and electnc mfiuences 
Many held that no visible or perceptible efiect would m any 
manner be produced While such discussions were going on, 
their subject gradually approached, growing larger m apparent 
diameter, and of a more bnlhant lustre Mankmd grew paler 
as it came. All human operations were suspended 

There was an epoch m the course of the general sentiment 
when the comet had attamed, at length, a size surpassing that 
of any previously recorded visitation. The people now, dis- 
missing any lingermg hope that the astronomers were wrong, 
expenenced all the certamty of evil. The chimerical aspect of 
their terror was gone The hearts of the stoutest of our race 
beat violently within their bosoms. A very few days sufficed, 
however, to merge even such feelmgs m sentiments more un- 
endurable We could no longer apply to the strange orb any 
accustomed thoughts Its historical attributes had di^ppeared 
It oppressed us with a hideous novelty of emotion. We saw it 
not as an astronomical phenomenon m the heavens, but as an 
meubus upon our hearts, and a shadow upon our brains It 
had taken, with mconceivable rapidity, the character of a 
gigantic mantle of rare flame, extending from horizon to horizon. 

Yet a day, and men breathed with greater freedom It was 
clear that we were already withm the mfluence of the comet, 
yet we hved We even felt an unusual elasticity of frame and 
^vacity of mind The exceedmg tenuity of the object of our 
dread was apparent, for all heavenly objects were plainly 
Visible through it. Meantime, our vegetation had perceptibly 
altered, and we gained faith, from this predicted circumstance. 
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in the foresight of the wise. A v/ild luxuriance of foliage, utterly 
unknown before, burst out upon eveiy vegetable thing 
Yet another day — and the evil was not altogether upon us 
It was now evident that its nucleus would first reach us A 
wild change had come over all men, and the first sense of pain 
was the i^d signal for general lamentation and horror This 
first sense of pam lay in a rigorous constnction of the breast and 
lungs, and an msufferable dryness of the skm It could not be 
denied that our atmosphere was radically affected, the con- 
formation of this atmosphere and the possible modifications to 
which It might be subjected, were now the topics of discussion 
The result of mvestigation sent an electnc thrill of theintensest 
horror through the uruversal heart of man 
It had been long known that the air which encircled us was a 
compound of oxygen and nitrogen gases, m the proportion of 
twenty-one measures of oxygen, and seventy-nine of nitrogen, m 
every one hundred of the atmosphere. Oxygen, which w^ the 
principle of combustion, and the vehicle of heat, was absolutely 
necessary to the support of anunal Me, and was the most power- 
ful and energetic agent m nature Nitrogen, o" 
was incaoable of supporting either ammal hfe or name An 
unnatura? excess of oxygen would result, it had been 
m just such an elevation of the animal spmts as we 
ex^enenced It was the pursuit, the 

which had engendered awe What would ^ aU- 

total extraction of the nitrogm 1 A 

devourmg, omni-prevalent, munediate, horror- 

m aU them nunute and temble detoils, 

I pamt, Cbamuon^ thejw 

mankmd ? That tenuity Source of the bitterness of 

mspired us with hope, character we clearly per- 


desWir In its 

ceived theconsummabonof Fate none We gasped in 

beanng away ^th .t fte aa‘ S' J„d Vundcd 
the rapid modification of th , ^ funous dclinum 

thrmiph its Strict cbann nr/4 


the threatening heavens, tney jj, 

But the nucleus of the destroyer brief— bnef as the 

Aidenn, I shudder while I spea . there was a wild Jund 

rum that overwhelmed F”-- “ Then-let or 

light alone, visitmg and penetrating K 
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bow down, Charmion, before the excessive majesty of the great 
God'— then, there came a shouting and pervading sound, as if 
from the mouth itself of him; while th6 whole incumbent mass 
of ether m which we existed, burst at once into a species of 
mtense flame, for whose surpassing bnlliancy and all-fervid heat 
even the angels in the high Heaven of pure knowledge have no 
name Thus ended all 


THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER 

Son ccBur est un luth suspendu; 

Sudt qu’on le touche il resoiine 

De Beranoer, 

Duxing the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless day in the 
autumn of the year, when the clouds hung oppressively low in 
the heavens, I had been passing alone, on horseback, through a 
singularly dreaiy tract of country, and at length found myself, 
as the shades of the evening drew on, within view of the melan- 
choly House of Usher I know not how it was — but, with the 
first glimpse of the building, a sense of insufferable gloom per- 
vaded my spmt I say msufferable, for the feeling was unre- 
heved by any of that half-pleasureable, because poetic, sentiment, 
with which the mmd usually receives even the sternest natural 
images of the desolate or terrible I looked upon the scene 
before me — ^upon the mere house, and the simple landscape 
features of the domain — upon the bleak walls — upon the vacant 
eye-Uke wmdows — upon a few rank sedges — and upon a few 
white trunks of decayed trees — ^with an utter depression of soul 
which I can compare to no earthly sensation more properly than 
to the after-dream of the reveller upon opium — the bitter lapse 
mto everyday life — ^the hideous droppmg off of the veil There 
was an icmess, a smkmg, a sickenmg of the heart — an unre- 
deemed drearmess of thought which no goadmg of the imagina- 
tion could torture mto aught of the sublime What was it — I 
paused to think — ^what was it that so unnerved me m the con- 
templation of the House of Usher? It was a mystery all in- 
soluble; nor could I grapple with the shadowy fancies that 
ttowded upon me as I pondered. I was forced to fall back upon 
the unsatisfactory conclusion, that while, beyond doubt, there 
combinations of very simple natural objects which have 
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the power of thus affecting us, still the analysis of this power 
lies among considerations beyond our depth It was poLible 
I reflected, that a mere different arrangement of the particulars 
of the scene, of the details of the picture, would be sufficient to 
modify, or perhaps to annihilate its capacity for sorrowful im- 
pression, and, acting upon this idea, I reined my horse to the 
preapitous brink of a black and lund tarn that lay in unrufHed 
lustre by the dwelling, and gazed do\vn— but with a shudder 
even more thnliing than before — upon the remodelled and in- 
verted images of the grey sedge, and the ghastly tree-stems, and 
the vacant and eye-hke window's. 

Nevertheless, in this mansion of gloom I now proposed to 
myself a sojourn of some weeks Its proprietor, Rodenck 
Usher, had been one of my boon companions m boyhood, but 
many years had elapsed since our last meeting A letter, how- 
ever, had lately reached me in a distant part of the country' — a 
letter from him — ^which, in its wildly importunate nature, had 
admitted of no other than a personal reply The MS gave 
evidence of nervous agitation The writer spoke of acute 
bodily illness — of a mental disorder which oppressed him — 
and of an earnest desire to see me, as hts best, and indeed his 
only personal fnend, with a view of attempting, by the cheer- 
fulness of my soaety, some alleviation of his malad\ It was 
the manner m which all this, and much more, was said— it was 
the apparent heart that went with his request — ^i\hich allowed 
me no room for hesitation, and I accordingly obeyed forUiwith 
what I still considered a veiy singular summons 
Although, as boys, we had been even intimate assoaates, 
yet I really knew little of my fnend His reserve had liecn 
always excessive and habitual I was aware, however, tiiat 
his very ancient family had been noted, time out of mind, for a 
peculiar sensibility of temperament, displaying itself, through 
long ages, in many works of exalted art, and manifested, of late, 
m repeated deeds of mumficent yet unobtrusive chanty, as well 
as in a passionate devotion to the intricacies, perhaps even more 
than to the orthodox and easily recogmsable beauties, of musical 
science I had learned, too, the very remarkable fact, that tJie 
stem of the Usher race, all time-honoured as it wras, had put 
forth at no penod, any endunng branch, in other words, tliat 
the entire family lay in the direct line of descent, and had al w a\ 5, 
with v^iy tnfhng and^very temporary varinUorv, so lain It 
was this defiaency, I considered, while running over in ihourHt 
the perfect keeping of the character of the premises wath the 
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accredited character of the people, and whfle speculating upon 
the possible influence which the one, in the long lapse of 
centunes, might have exercised upon the other — it was this 
deficiency, perhaps, of collateral issue, and the consequent 
undeviatmg transmission, from sire to son, of the patrimony 
with the name, which had, at length, so identified the two as to 
merge the original title of the estate in the quamt and eqmvocal 
appellation of the “ House of Usher ” — an appellation which 
seemed to mclude, in the mmds of the peasantry who used it, 
both the family and the family mansion 
I have said that the sole effect of my somewhat childish 
experiment — that of lookmg down withm the tarn — had been 
to deepen the first singular impression There can be no doubt 
that the consaousness of the rapid mcrease of my superstition — 
for why should I not so term it? — served mainly to accelerate 
the increase itself Such, I have long known, is ^e paradoxical 
law of all sentiments havmg terror as a basis And it might 
have been for this reason only, that, when I again uplifted my 
eyes to the house itself, from its image m the pool, there grew in 
my imnd a strange fancy — a fancy so ridiculous, mdeed, that I 
but mention it to show the vivid force of the sensations which 
oppressed me I had so worked upon my imagination as really 
to believe that about the whole mansion and domam there hung 
an atmosphere peculiar to themselves and their immediate 
vicinity — an atmosphere which had no affimty with the air of 
heaven, but ■which had reeked up from the decayed trees, and 
the grey wall, and the silent tarn — a pestilent and mystic vapour, 
dull, sluggish, faintly discernible, and leaden-hued 
Shaking off from my spint what must have been a dream, I 
scanned more narrowly the real aspect of the building Its 
principal feature seemed to be that of an excessive anbqmty. 
The discoloration of ages had been great. Mmute junp. over- 
spread the whole extenor, hangmg m a fine tangled web-work 
from the eaves Yet all this was apart from any extraordinary 
dilapidation No portion of the masonry had fallen, and there 
appieared to be a wild mconsistency between its still perfect 
adaptation of parts, and the crumbling condition of the indi- 
vidual stones In this there was much that reimnded me of the 
speaous totahty of old woodwork which has rotted for long 
years in some neglected vault, -with no disturbance from the 
reath of the external air. Beyond this mdication of extensive 
ecay, however, the fabnc ^ve httle token of instability, 
ern^ps the eye of a scrutinismg observer might have di^ 
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covered a barely perceptible fissure, which, extending from the 
roof of the building in front, made its way down the wall in a 
zigzag direction, until it became lost in the sullen waters of the 
tarn 

Noticmg these things, I rode over a short causeway to the 
house. A servant m waiting took my horse, and I entered the 
Gothic archway of the hall A valet, of stealthy step, thence 
conducted me, m silence, through many dark and intncatc 
passages m my progress to the siudto of his master Much that 
I encountered on the way contnbuted, I know not how, to 
heighten the vague sentiments of which I have already spoken 
While the objects around me— while the carvings of the ceilings, 
the sombre tapestnes of the walls, the ebon blackness of the 
floors, and the phantasmagonc armonal trophies which rattled 
as I strode, were but matters to which, or to such as v hich, 1 
had been accustomed from my infancy— while I hesitated not 
to acknowledge how familiar wots all this— I still wondered to 
find how unfamiliar were the fancies which ordinary images 
were stimng up On one of the staircases, I met the physicnn 
of the family His countenance, I thought, wore a mingled 
expression of low cunning and perplexity He accosted me 
with trepidation and passed on The valet now threw open a 
door and ushered me into the presence of his master 
The room m which I found myself was ver> large and lofty 
The wmdows were long, narrow, and pointed, and at so vast a 
distance from the black oaken floor as to be altogether inacces- 
sible from within Feeble gleams of emenmsoned light made 
their way through the trellised panes, and served to render sufli- 
aently distinct the more prominent objects around, 

Wever struggled m vam to reach the remoter angles of the 
cSe? or fo recesses of the t.«.lted end fretted cc. mg 
Da* topenes hung upon the «lls The gencml furniture 
jjatK ^ antiaue. and tattered Many books 

was profuse, co scattered about, but failed to give 

and musical ™ ^ j breathed an ntmo'^phcrc 

over and from a sofa on vh.ch he had 

been lying at fu „ jTin it I at first thought, of an overdone 

c™ «med eSrt of the L-V -on of the 

Ilf however, at his countenance, conunced me 

^“toperieSsminty. Wesatdown; and for some moments, 
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while he spoke not, I gazed upon him with a feeling half of pity, 
half of awe Surely, man had never before so terribly altered, 
in so brief a penod, as had Rodenck Usher 1 It was with diffi- 
culty that I could bnng myself to admit the identity of the wan 
being before me with the companion of my early boyhood Yet 
the character of his face had been at all times remarkable A 
cadaverousness of complexion, an eye large, liquid, and lumin- 
ous beyond comparison, lips somewhat thin and very pallid, 
but of a surpassingly beautiful curve; a nose of a delicate 
Hebrew model, but with a breadth of nostril unusual m similar 
formations, a finely-moulded chin, speaking, in its want of 
prommence, of a want of moral energy; hair of a more than 
web-like softness and tenuity; these features, with an mordinate 
expansion above the regions of the temple, made up altogether 
a countenance not easily to be forgotten. And now in the mere 
exaggeration of the prevailing character of these features, and 
of the expression they were wont to convey, lay so much of 
change that I doubted to whom I spoke. The now ghastly 
pallor of the skin, and the now miraculous lustre of the eye, 
above all things startled and even awed me. The silken hair, 
too, had been suffered to grow all unheeded, and as, m its wild 
gossamer texture, it floated rather than fell about the face, I 
could not, even with effort, connect its arabesque expression 
with any idea of simple humanity. 

In the manner of my fnend I was at once struck with an in- 
coherence — an mconsistency , and I soon found this to arise 
from a senes of feeble and futile struggles to overcome an 
habitual trepidancy — an excessive nervous agitation For 
something of this nature I had mdeed been prepared, no less by 
his letter, than by reminiscences of certain boyish trmts, and by 
conclusions deduced from his peculiar physical conformaaon 
and temperament. His action was alternately vivacious and 
sullen. His voice vaned rapidly from a tremulous mdecision 
(when the animal spints seemed utterly m abeyance) to that 
speaes of energetic concision — that abrupt, weighty, unhumed, 
and hollow-sounding enunaation — ^that leaden, self-balanced 
and perfectly modulated guttural utterance, which may be 
observed m the lost drun^rd, or the irreclaimable eater of 
opum, during the periods of his most mtense excitement. 

It was thus that he spoke of the object of my visit, of his 
c^est desire to see me, and of the solace he expected me to 
afford him He entered, at some length, into what he con- 
ceived to be the nature of his malady. It was, he said, a con- 
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stitutional and a family evil, and one for which he despaired to 
find a remedy — a mere nervous affection, he immediately added, 
which v/ould undoubtedly soon pass off It displayed itself m a 
host of unnatural sensations Some of these, as he detailed 
them, mterested and bewildered me, although, perhaps, the 
terms, and the general manner of the narration had their weight 
He suffered much from a morbid acuteness of the senses , the 
most insipid food was alone endurable, he could wear only gar- 
ments of certam texture, the odours of all flowers were oppres- 
sive, his eyes were tortured by even a faint light, and there 
were but peculiar sounds, and these from stringed instruments, 
which did not mspire him with horror 

To an anomalous species of terror I found him a bounden 
slave “ I shall pensh,” said he, “ I must pensh m this deplor- 
able folly Thus, thus, and not otherwise, shall I be lost I 
dread the events of the future, not m themselves, but m their 
results I shudder at the thought of any, even the most 
tnvial incident, which may operate upon this mtolerable agita- 
tion of soul I have, mdeed, no abhorrence of danger, except 
m Its absolute effect— m terror. In this unnerved— m this 
pitiable condition-I feel that the period will sooner or later 
arrive when I must abandon life and r^on together, m some 

struggle with the gnm phantasm. Fear. , u 1 a 

I iLmed, moreover, at mtervals, and through broken and 
equivocal hmts, another singular feature of his mental condi- 
Uon He was enchamed by certam supersptious irnpressions 
m regard to the dwelling which he tenanted, and whence, for 
man? years he had never ventured forth— m regard to an 

mfluence whose supposititious force was conveyed m terms too 
inttuence wn mfluence which some pecu- 

shadowy here to ^ ^ 

brought about upoa the 

He toTafihcted tarn could be traced 

of the P®™''” more palpable ongin— to the severe 

to a more f",|^j3s_„,dced to the evrdeatly approach- 

and long-contmued heloved sister— his sole companion 

SfKy toltrve on earth. ""Her 
for long years— his hittemess which I can never forget, 

the hopeless ami the frarl) the last of 
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the anaent race of the Ushers ” While he spoke, the Lady 
Madeline (for so was she called) passed slowly through a remote 
portion of the apartment, and, without having noticed my 
presence, disappeared I regarded her with an utter astonish- 
ment not unmingled with dread — ^and yet I found it impossible 
to account for such feelings A sensation of stupor oppressed 
me, as my eyes followed her retreating steps. When a door, at 
length, closed upon her, my glance sought mstmctively and 
eagerly the countenance of the brother — but he had buned his 
face m his hands, and I could only perceive that a far more than 
ordinary wanness had overspread the emaciated fingers through 
which trickled many passionate tears. 

The disease of the Lady Madeline had long baffled the skill 
of her physicians A settled apathy, a gradud wasting away of 
the person, and frequent although transient affections of a 
partially cataleptical character, were the unusual diagnosis. 
Hitherto she had steadily borne up against the pressure of her 
malady, and had not betaken herself finally to bed; but, on 
the closing m of the evemng of my arrival at the house, she 
succumbed (as her brother told me at night with mexpressible % 
agitation) to the prostrating power of the destroyer; and I 
learned that the glimpse I had obtained of her person would 
thus probably be the last I should obtain — that the lady, at 
least while hvmg, would be seen by me no more. 

For several days ensuing, her name was unmentioned by either 
Usher or myself and during this period I was busied in earnest 
endeavours to alleviate the melancholy of my friend We 
painted and read together; or I listened, as if in a dream, to the 
wild improvisations of his speakmg guitar. And thus, as a 
closer and still closer intimacy admitted me more unreservedly 
into the recesses of his spint, the more bitterly did I perceive 
the futility of all attempt at cheenng a mind from which dark- 
ness, as if an mherent positive quality, poured forth upon all 
objects of the moral and physi<^ universe, m one unceasing 
radiation of gloom 

I shall ever bear about me a memory of the many solemn 
hours I thus spent alone with the master of the House of Usher 
Yet I should fail in any attempt to convey an idea of the exact 
character of the studies, or of the occupations, in which he 
involved me, or led me the way An excited and highly dis- 
tempered ideality threw a sulphureous lustre over all His long 
TOprovised dirges will ring for ever m my ears Among other 
things, I hold painfully m mmd a certam smgular perversion 
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and amplification of the wild air of the last wait? of Von V.'th'-r. 
From the paintings over which his elaborate fancy brooded, arci 
which grew, touch by touch, into vagueness at w Inch I shundtr cd 

the more thnIJingly, because I shuddered Irnoving not I'h/, 

from these paintings (vivid as their images now are before rnc) 
I would m vam endeavour to educe more tlian n portion 
which should he within the compass of merely p.nttcn ivords 
By the utter simplicity, by the nakedness of his dcsi-ns, he 
arrested and overawed attention. If ever mortal pmoicd an 
idea, that mortal was Rodcnck Usher, For me at lav t— in 
the arcurostances then surrounding me — tlierc aroce out of the 
pure abstractions which the hypochondriac contrived to throw 
upon his canvas, an intensity of mtolcrable awe, no shadov of 
which felt I ever yet in the contemplation of the cerminly 
glowing yet too concrete revencs of Fuseli 

One of the phantasmagonc conceptions of my fnend, partaV- 
ing not so ngidly of the spirit of abstraction, may be rlndnwt.d 
forth, although feebly, m words A small picture presented i.ie 
mtenor of an immensely long and rectangular vault or timre), 
With low walls, smooth, white, end without interruption or 
device Certam accessory points of tlic design servad tseii to 
convey the idea that this excavation lay at an c'cccding d'^pth 
below the surface of the earth No outlet was ob'^cn.cd m any 
portion of its vast extent, and no torch, or other rrtifinal sou'we 
of light was discernible, yet a flood of intense ri\s ro>ud 
throughout, and bathed the whole m a ghsstly and inappropri te 
splendour. 

I have just spoken of that morbid condition of tlic aud.tn-, 
nerve which rendered all music intolerable to the wuh 


the exception of certam effects of stnngcd mstnmnent' It 
was, perhaps, the narrow limits to which he thus confined liim- 
self upon the guitar, which gave birth, m great measure, to tl e 
fantastic character of his performances But the fcr\ j 1 /ar, "/ 
of his tmprotnpius could not be so accounted for llif, '“ust 
have been, and were, in the notes, as well as in tJ c word' of f is 
wild fantasias (for be not unfrc<jucfitl> accompanied h ’“If 
with rhymed verbal improvisations), tlic result of th d lut'’ ,'t 
mental collectedness and concentration to whidi I ju\e j 'o- 
viously alluded as obscnniblc onl> m particuhr mompt' ^ . 
the highest artificial exotement, Tlic words of on'' o, t 
rhapsodies I have easiU remembered I was, pe'„ tpJ p - pe 
forcibly impressed with it, as he gap it, pe, n i ' c* 
or mystic current of m meaning, I fanned uVl J p-'i^r v-,. 
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and for the first time, a full consciousness on the part of Usher, 
of the tottenng of his lofty reason upon her throne The verses, 
which were entitled “ The Haunted Palace/' ran very nearly, 
if not accurately, thus. 


I 

Iq the greenest of our valleys, 

By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace — 
Radiant palace — reared its head 
In the monarch Thought's douutuon — 
It stood there' 

Never seraph spread a pmion 
Over fabric half so fair. 


n 

Banners yellow, glorious, golden. 

On Its roof did float and flow, 

{This — all this — was m the olden 
Tune long ago) 

And every gentle air that dallied, 

In that sweet day, 

Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 

A winged o^ur went away, 

III 

Wanderers in that happy valley 

Through two luminous wmdows saw 
Spmts movmg musically 
To a lute’s well tundd law. 

Round about a throne, where sitting 
(Porphyrogene!) 

In state his glory well befitting, 

The ruler of the realm was seen. 

IV 

And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace door. 

Through which came flowing, flowmg, flowing 
And sparkling evermore, 

A troop of Echoes whose sweet duty 
Was but to smg. 

In voices of surpassing beauty, 

The wit and wisdom of their king 

V 

But evil things, in robes of sorrow. 

Assailed the monarch's high estate; 

(Ah, let us mourn, far never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him, desolate 1) 

And, round about his home, the glory 
That blushed and bloomed 
Is but a dun-remembered story,. 

Of the old tune entombed. 
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VI 

And travellers now within that valley 
Through the red-httea p^indows, sea 
Vast forms that move fantastically f 
To a discofdant melody, 

VTiile, like a rapid ghastly river. 

Through the pale door, 

A hideous throng rush out forever. 

And laugh — but smfle no more, 

I vrell remember that suggestions arising from this ballad, 
led us into a tram of thought wherein there became manifest 
an opinion of Usher’s which I mention not so much on account 
of Its novelty (for other men^ have thought thus), as on account 
of the peitmaaty with which he maintained it This opmion 
in Its general form, was that of the sentience of all vegetable 
thmgs But, m his disordered fancy, the idea had assumed a 
more danng character, and trespassed, under certam conditions, 
upon the lungdom of morgamsation. I lack words to express 
the full extent, or the earnest abandon of his persuasion. The 
belief, however, was connected (as I have previously hinted) 
with the grey stones of the home of his forefathers The con- 
ditions of the sentience had been here, he imagined, fulfilled m 
the method of collocation of these stones — m the order of their 
arrangement, as well as m that of the many fungt which over- 
spread them, and of the decayed trees which stood around — 
above all, in the long undisturbed endurance of this arrangement, 
and m its reduplication m the still waters of the tarn Its evi- 
dence — ^the evidence of the sentience — ^was to be seen, he said, 
(and I here started as he spoke) m the gradual yet certam con- 
densation of an atmosj here of their own about the waters and 
the walls The result was discoverable, he added, m that silent, 
yet importunate and terrible mfluence which for centuries had 
moulded the destinies of his family, and which made htm what 
I now saw him — ^what he was Such opinions need no comment, 
and I will make none 

Our books—the books which, for years, had formed no small 
portion of the mental existence of the mvahd -were, as might 
be supposed, m strict keeping with this character of phantasm. 

We pored together over such works as the V ervert et Charireuse 
of Cresset, the Belphegor of Machiavelli, the Heaven and 
of Swedenborg, the Subterranean Voyage of Ntchalas Kltmm by 
Eolberg, the Chiromancy of Robert Flud, of Jean D Indagme, 
and of De la Chambre, the Journey into the Blue Distance of 
* Watson, Dr, Perdva], Spalla n zani, and espeoaily the Bishop of 
Landag. 
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Tieck; and the City of tlu Sun of Campanella. One favourite 
volume was a small octavo edition of the DtreUonum Inquist- 
iorum, by the Dommican Eymcric de Gironne , and there were 
passages m Pompontus Mola, about the old Aincan Satyrs and 
^gipans, over which Usher would sit dreaming for hours. His 
chief delight, however, was found m the perusal of an exceed- 
ingly rare arid cunous book m quarto Gothic — the manual of a 
forgotten church — the Vtgtltcs Moritwrum Chorum EccUsia 
Magtinttnoi, 

I could not help thinking of the wild ntual of this work, and 
of Its probable influence upon the hypochondriac, when, one 
evemng, having mfonned me abruptly that the Lady Madeline 
was no more, he stated his mtention of preserving her corpse 
for a fortnight (previously to its final interment), m one of the 
numerous vaults withm the mam walls of the building. The 
worldly reason, however, assigned for this singular proceedmg, 
was one which I did not feel at liberty to dispute. The brother 
had been led to his resolution (so he told me) by consideration 
of the unusual character of the malady of the deceased, of cer- 
tam obtrusive and eager mquines on the part of her medical 
men, and of the remote and exposed situation of the burial- 
ground of the family. I will not deny that when I called to mind 
the smister countenance of the person whom I met upon the 
staircase, on the day of my amv^ at the house, I had no desire 
to oppose what I r^rded as at best but a harmless, and by no 
means an unnatural, precaution. 

At the request of Usher, I personaPy aided him in the arrange- 
ments for the temporary entombment. The body having been 
encoffined, we two alone bore it to its rest The vault in which 
we placed it (and which had been so long imopened that our 
torches, half smothered m its oppressive atmosphere, gave us 
little opportumty for investigation) was small, damp, and 
entirely without means of admission for light, lying, at great 
depth, immediately beneath that portion of the buildmg in 
which was my own sleepmg apartoent. It had been used, 
apparently, m remote feudal times, for the worst purpose of a 
donjon-keep, and, m later da}^, as a place of deposit for powder, 
or some other highly combustible substance, as a portion of its 
floor, and the whole mtenor of a long archway through which 
we reached it, were carefully sheathed with copper. The door, 
of massive ^ iron, had been, also, similarly protected. Its 
immense weight caused an imusually sharp gratmg sound, as it 
moved upon its hinges. 
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Having deposited our mournful burden upon tressels within 
this region of horror, we partially turned aside the yet unscrewed 
lid of the coffin, and looked upon the face of the tenant A 
striking similitude between the brother and sister now first 
arrested my attention; and Usher, divining, perhaps, my 
thoughts, murmured out some few words from which I learned 
that the deceased and himself had been twins, and that sympa- 
thies of a scarcely mtelligible nature had always existed between 
them Our glances, however, rested not long upon the dead— 
for we could not regard her unawed The disease which had 
thus entombed the lady m the matunty of youth, had left, as 
usual m all maladies of a strictly cataleptical character, the 
mockery of a faint blush upon the bosom and the face, and that 
suspiciously lingering smile upon the hp which is so ternble m 
death We replaced and screwed down the hd, and, having 
secured the door of iron, made our way, with toil, into tl« 
scarcely less gloomy apartments of the upper portion of the 


And now, some days of bitter gnef ha^g elapsed, an ob- 

servable change came over the featur^ of the 

of my fnend His ordmary manner had vanished His ord^ 

nary occupations were neglected or forgott^ !Sn 

chmnber to chamber with burned, unequ^ and 
The pallor of his countenance had assumed, f 

ffhastlv hue— but the luminousness of his eye had utterly gone 
out. The once occasional huskiness of his tone was h^rd no 
more* and a tremulous quaver, as if of extreme terror, kabito- 
Sly d^metensed his utterance Uere warn -dee^ 

when I thought whT4 fo? 

With some oppressive I obliged to resolve 

the necessary courage if madness, for I beheld 

an into the mere h^urs, m an attitude of the 

him g^mg upon to some imaginary sound 

It was no wonder “"*“Xw™t «rtam degrees, the 

me I felt creeping imoressivc superstitions, 

wild influences of his own the i^t of lire 

It was, especiafiy ^ th“ LadFMadelme 

seventh or eighth day af^ the full power of such 

within the donjon, that I couch — while tht hours 

feelings Sleep not ^ off the nervous- 

waned and waned away I endeavoured to behevc 

ness which had dommion over me. 1 
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that much, if not all of what I felt, was due to the bewildering 
influence of the gloomy furniture of the room — of the dark and 
tattered drapenes, which, torture'd into motion by the breath 
of a rising tempest, swayed fitfully to and fro upon the walls, 
and rustled uneasily about the decorations of the bed But 
my efforts were fruitless An irrepressible tremor gradually 
pervaded ray frame, and, at length, there sat upon my very 
heart an mcubus of utterly causeless alarm Shaking this off 
with a gasp and a struggle, I uplifted myself upon the pillows, 
and, peenng earnestly within the intense , darkness of the 
chamber, hearkened — I know not why, except that an instinctive 
spint prompted me — to certain low and indefinite sounds which 
came, through the pauses of the storm, at long intervals, I knew 
not whence Overpowered by an intense sentiment of horror, 
unaccountable yet unendurable, I threw on my clothes with 
haste (for I felt that I should sleep no more during the night), 
and endeavoured to arouse myself from the pitiable condition 
mto which I had fallen, by paang rapidly to and fro through 
the apartment 

I had taken but few turns in this manner, when a light step 
on an adjoirang staircase arrested my attention I presently 
recognised it as that of Usher In an instant afterwards he 
rapped, with a gentle touch, at my door, and entered, bearing 
a lamp His countenance was, as usual, cadaverouslj'^ wan — 
but, moreover, there was a species of mad hilarity in his eyes — 
an evidently restrained hysteria in his whole demeanour His 
air appalled me — but anythmg was preferable to the solitude 
which I had so long endured, and I even welcomed his presence 
as a rehef 

“And you have not seen it?” he said abruptly, after having 
stared about him for some moments in silence — “you have not 
then seen it? — ^but, stay! you shall ” Thus speaking, and 
having carefully shaded his lamp, he burned to one of the 
casements, and threw it freely open to the storm 
The impetuous fury of the entenng gust nearly lifted us from 
our feet It was, indeed, a tempestuous yet sternly beautiful 
night, and one wildly singular in its terror and its beauty A 
w irlwnd had apparently collected its force in our vicinity; 
or i^ere were frequent and violent alterations in the direction 
e wind, and the exceeding density of the clouds (which 
so low as to press upon t le turrets of the house) did not 
perceiving the hfelike velocity with wluch they 
careering from all pomts against each other, without pass- 
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mg away into the distance. I say that even their exceeding 
density did not prevent our perceiving this— yet we had no 
glimpse of the moon or stars— nor was there any flashu^ forth 
of the hghtmng But the under surfaces of the huge masses 
of agitated vapour, as well as all terrestnal objects immediately 
around us, were glowing m the unnatural light of a faintly 
lummous and distmctly visible gaseous exhalation which hung 
about and enshrouded the mansion 

” You must not— you shall not behold this 1 ” said I, shudder- 
mgly, to Usher, as I kd him, with a gentle violence, from the 
wmdow to a seat “ These appearances, which bewilder you, 
are merely electncal phenomena not uncommon — or it may be 
that they have their ghastly ongm m the rank miasma of the 
tarn. Let us close this casement, — ^the air is chillmg and 
dangerous to your frame Here is one of your favounte 
romances I read, and you shall listen, — and so we will 
pass away this temble night together ” 

The antique volunje which I had taken up was the Mad 
Trrst of Sir Launcelot Canning, but I had called it a favounte 
of Usher’s more m sad jest thrni m earnest, for, m truth, there 
is little m its uncouth and ununaginative prolixity which could 
have had mterest for the lofty and spintual idcahty of my 
fnend It was, however, the only book immediately at hand, 
and I mdulged a vague hopie that the excitement which now 
agitated the hypochondnac, might find rehef (for the history 
of mental disorder is full of similar anomalies) even m the 
extremeness of the folly which I should read Could I have 
judged, mdeed, by the wild overstramed air of vivacity with 
which he hearkened, or apparently hearkened, to the words of 
the tale, I might well have congratulated myself upon the 
success of my design 

I had amved at that well-known portion of the story where 
Ethelred, the hero of the Tnst, having sought m vam for peace- 
able admission mto the dwellmg of the hermit, proceeds to make 
good an entrance by force Here, it wtII be remembered, the 
words of the narrative run thus 

“ And Ethelred, who was by nature of a doughty heart, and 
who was now mighty withal, on account of the powerfulness of 
the wine which he had drunken, waited no longer to hold parley 
with the hermit, who, m sooth, was of an obstinate and maliceful 
turn, but, feeling the ram upon his shoulders, and feanng the 
rising of the tempest, uplifted his mace outright, and, with 
blows, made quickly room m the plankings of the door for lus 
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gEuntleted hand 5 and now pulling therewith, sturdily, he so 
cracked, and npped, and tore all asunder, that the noise of 
the dry and hollow-sounding wood alarmed and reverberated 
throughout the forest.” 

At the termmation of this sentence I started, and for a 
moment, paused, for it appeared to me (although I at once 
concluded that my excited fancy had deceived me)— it appeared 
to me that, from some very remote portion of the mansion, 
there came, mdistmctly, to my ears, what might have been, 
ui Its exact similanty of character, the echo (but a stifled and 
dull one certamly) of the very cracking and nppmg sound which 
Sir Launcelot had so particularly descnbed It was, beyond 
doubt, the comcidence alone which had arrested my attention ; 
for, amid the rattling of the sashes of the casements, and the 
ordinary commingled noises of the still mcreasing storm, the 
sound, in itself, had nothing, surely, which should have mterested 
or disturbed me I continued the story' 

” But the good champion Ethelred, now entering withm the 
door, was sore enraged and amazed to perceive no signal of the 
maliceful hermit, but, m the stead thereof, a dragon of a scaly 
and prodigious demeanour, and of a fiery tongue, which sate m 
guard before a palace of gold, with a floor of silver, and upon the 
wall there hung a shield of shining brass witli this legend 
en written — 

Who cntereth herein, a conqueror hath bln, 

Who slayeth the dragon, the shield he shall win, 

and Ethelred uplifted his mace, and struck upon the head of 
the dragon, which fell before him, and gave up his pesty breath, 
with a shnek so homd and harsh, and withi so piercmg, that 
Ethelred had fam to close his ears with his hands against the 
dreadful noise of it, the hke whereof was never before heard ” 

Here agam I paused abruptly, and now with a feeling of wild 
amazement — for there could be no doubt whatever that, m this 
instance, I did actually hear (although from what direction it 
proceeded I found it impossible to say) a low and apparently 
distant, but harsh, protracted, and most unusual screaming 
or grating sound — ^the exact counterpart of what my fancy had 
already conjured up for the dragon’s unnatural shnek as 
descnbed by the romancer 

Oppressed, as I certamly was, upon the occurrence of the 
second and most extraordinary comcidence, by a thousand 
conflicting sensations, m which wonder and extreme terror were 
predominant, I still retamed sulSBaent presence of mind to 

•iir 
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avoid exciting, by any observation, the sensitive nervousness of 
mv companion I was by no means certain that he had noticed 
the sounds m question , although, assuredly, a sti^e alteration 
had, during the last few imnutes, taken place m ^ dem^our 
From a position fronting my own, he had graduaUy brought 
round his chair, so as to sit with his face to the door of the 
chamber and thus I could but partially perceive his features, 
Sugh I saw that his Ups trembled as if he were murmunng 
mSly His head had dropped upon his breast-yet I 
Slew thit he was not asleep, from the wide and ngid openmg 
S^^e eve i I caught a glance of it m profile 'nie motion of 
^ bodrS^D was at vanance with this idea-for he rocked 
r ^ tn Mde with a gentle yet constant and uniform sway 

of lu I reson>ed the narrafve 

the 

fr m out the way before h.m, and 
vatoSy over the edver pavement of the castle 

apprwched vdorous^^ sooth tamed 

to where the slueia ^as ^ ^ jggt yp^n the silver 

r t SylifaS tS sou^d ■■ 

“To "Ine^r ha“d t&abte ^ 

shield of brass ’ are of a distinct, hollow, metallic, 

floor of silver— I becam . muffled reverberation Com- 

and clangorous yet ^PP ^ tjre measured rock- 

pletely I rushed to the chair 

mg movement of Ush him, and 

in which he sat. ^rvMtntenance there reigned a stony 

thoroughout his ® , j^and upon his shoulder, there 

ng.d.ty But, -hole perron, a r.ckly srn.lc 

b- teu»y”rrTmT at length drank fa the 

hideous import of his r. jiaye heard it. Long 

Not hear it?-yes, ^rs, many days, have I 

long-long-many X me, miserable ivretch that 

heard it— yet I dared not-^n, pi y > ^ her hvtng 

‘r^uTou Tat /“irJ hS feeble movement u. the hollow 
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coffin I heard them— many, many davs ago— yet T dared not 
—1 dared not speak I And now — to-night — ^Ethelred — ^ha> hal 
—the breaking of the hermit’s door, and the death-cry of the 
dragon, and the clangour of the shield I — say, rather, the rendmg 
of her coffin, and the grating of the iron hinges of her pnson, 
and her struggles within the coppered archway of the vault 1 
Oh whither sh^ I fly ? WUl she not be here anon ? Is she not 
hurrymg to upbraid me for my haste? Have I not heard her 
footstep on the stair? Do I not distinguish that heavy and 
homble beating of her heart? Madman!” here he sprang 
funously to his feet, and shneked out his syllables, as if m the 
effort he were giving up his soul — “ Madman 1 I tell you 
THAT SHE NOW STANDS WITHOUT THE DOOR I ” 

As if in the supierhuman energy of his utterance there had been 
found the pKitency of a spell — the huge antique panels to which 
the speaker pomted, threw slowly back, upon the mstant, their 
ponderous and ebony jaws It was the work of the rushing 
gust — but then without those doors there did stand the lofty 
and enshrouded figure of the Lady Madelme of Usher There 
was blood upon her white robes, and the evidence of some bitter 
struggle upon every portion of her emanated frame For a 
moment she remamed trembling and reeling to and fro upon the 
threshold, then, with a low moaning cry, fell heavily mward 
upon the person of her brother, and m her violent and now final 
death-agonies, bore him to the floor a corpse, and a victim to the 
terrors he had antiapated 

From that chamber, and from that mansion, I fled aghast. 
The storm was still abroad m all its wrath as I found myself 
crossing the old causeway Suddenly there shot along the p>ath 
a wild hght, and I turned to see whence a gleam so unusual 
could have issued , for thq vast house and its shadows were alone 
behind me. The radiance was that of the full, setting, and 
blood-red moon which now shone Vividly through that once 
barely-discermble fissure of which I have before spoken as ex- 
tending from the roof of the building, m a zigzag direction, to 
the base While I gazed, this fissure rapidly widened — there 
came a fierce breath of the whirlwmd — the entire orb of the 
satellite burst at once up>on my sight — ^my brain reeled as I saw 
the mighty walls rushing asunder — there was a long tumultuous 
^outmg sound like the voice of a thousand waters — and the 

eep and dank tarn at my feet closed sullenly and silently over 
the fragments of the “ House of Usher.” 
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THE ASSIGNATION 

TENICE * 

Stay for me there! I wHl not fall 
To meet thee in that hollow vale, 

HemiT Ktko, Bishop of Chichester, Exe^uy on ih« deafh of his wife. 

Ill-fated and mystenous man 1— bewildered in the briHiancy 
of thme own imagination, and fallen m the flames of thine own 
youth I Agam in fancy I behold thee! Once more thy form 
hath nsen before mel-^ot— oh not as thou art— in the cold 
valley and shadow — but as thou shnddst be — squandering away 
a life of magmficent meditation m tliat aty of dim visions, 
thine own Venice — ^which is a star-beloved Elysium of the sea, 
and the wide windows of whose Palladian palaces look down 
with a deep and bitter meaning upon the secrets of her silent 
waters. Yes! I repeat it — as thou sJumldst be. There are 
surely other worlds than this — other thoughts than the thoughts 
of the multitude — other speculations than the speculations of 
the sophist. Who then shall call thy conduct into question? 
who blame thee for thy visionary hours, or denounce those occu- 
pations as a wasting away of life, which were but the overflow- 
ings of thine everlastmg energies? 

It was at Vemce, beneath the covered archway there called 
the Ponte dt Sospn, that I met for the third or fourth time the 
person of whom I speak. It is with a confused recollection that 
I bnng to mind &e circumstances of that meetmg Yet I 
remember — ah I how should I forget? — the deep midnight, 
the Bndge of Sighs, the beauty of woman, and the Gemus of 
Romance that st^ed up and down the narrow canal 
It was a mght of unusual gloom. The great dock of the 
Piazza had sounded the fifth hour of the Itahan evenmg 
The square of the Campanile lay silent and 'deserted, and the 
lights m the old Duesd Palace were dymg fast away. I was 
returning home from the Piazetta, by way of the Grand Canal 
But as my gondola arrived opposite the mouth of the canal San 
Marco, a female voice from its recesses broke suddenly upon 
the night, m one wild, hystencal, and long-contmued shnek. 
Startled at the sound, I sprang upon my feet while the gondo- 
lier, letting shp his single oar, lost it in the pitchy darkness 
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hpyond a chance of recovery, and we were consequently left to 
the guidance of the current which here sets from the greater 
into the smaller channel Like some huge and sable-feathered 
condor, we were slowly dnftmg down towards the Bridge of 
Mghs, when a thousand flambeaux flashing from the windows, 
and down the Lucases of the Ducal Palace, turned all at once 
that deep gloom mto a hvid and pretematpral day. 

A child, shppmg from the arms of its o\<m mother, had fallen 
from an upper wmdow of'the lofty structure into the deep and 
dim canal The qmet waters had closed placidly over their 
victim, and, although my own gondola was the only one m 
sight, many a stout swimmer, already m the stream, was seeking 
in vam upon the surface, the treasure which was to be found, 
alas! only within the abyss Upon the broad black marble 
flagstones at the entrance of the palace, and a few steps above 
the water, stood a figure which none who then saw can have 
ever smce forgotten It was the Marchesa Aphrodite — the 
adoration of all Venice — ^the gayest of the gay — ^the most lovely 
where all were beautiful — but still the young wife of the old and 
intngumg Mentom, and the mother of that fair child, her first 
and only one, who now deep beneath the murky water, was 
thinkmg in bitterness, of heart upon her sweet caresses, and 
'■ exhaustmg its little life m struggles to call upon her name 
She stood alone Her small, bare, and silvery feet gleamed 
in the black mirror of marble beneath her Her hair, not as 
yet more than half loosened for the mght from its bdl-room 
array, clustered, amid a shower of diamonds, round and round 
her classical head, m curls like those of the young hyacmth 
A snowy-white and gauze-hke drapery seemed to be nearly the 
sole covenng to her deUcate form , but the midsummer and mid- 
night air was hot, sullen, and still, and no motion m the statue- 
hke form itself, stirred even the folds of that raiment of very 
vapour which hung around it as the heavy marble hangs around 
the Niobe Yet — strange to say ! — her large lustrous eyes were 

not turned downwards upon that grave wherein her bnghtest 
hope lay buned — but riveted m a widely different direction I 
The pnson of the Old Republic is, I thmk, the stateliest building 
in all Venice — -but how could that lady gaze so fixedly upon 
It, when beneath her lay stifling her only child? Yon dark, 
gloomy niche, too, yawns right opposite her chamber wmdow — 
^hat, then, could there be m its shadows — ^m its architecture 
^'T~'''^^thed and solemn cormces — that the Marchesa 
VI Mentom had not wondered at a thousand tunes before? 
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Nonsense' — ^Who does not remember that, at such a time as 
this, the eye, hke a shattered mirror, multiplies the images of 
its sorrow, and sees m innumerable far-off places the woe which 
IS close at hand ^ 

Many steps above the Marchesa, and within the arch of the 
water-gate, stood, in full dress, the Satyr-like figure of Mentom 
himself He was occasionally occupied m thrumrmng a guitar, 
and seemed ennuye to the very death, as at mtervals'he gave 
directions for the recovery of his child Stupefied and aghast, 
I had myself no power to move from the upright position I had 
assumed upon first hearing the shnek, and must have presented 
to the eyes of the agitated group a spectral and ommous appear- 
ance, as with pale countenance and rigid limbs, I floated down 
among them in that funereal gondola 

All efforts proved in vain Many of the most energetic in 
the search were relaxing their exertions, and yielding to a 
gloomy sorrow There seemed but little hope for the child (how 
much less than for the mother!), but now, from the interior of 
that dark niche which has been already mentioned as forming 
a part of the Old Repubhcan prison, and as fronting the lattice 
of the Marchesa, a figure muffled in a cloak stepped out within 
reach of the light, and, pausing a moment upon the verge of 
the giddy descent, plunged headlong into the canal m an 
instSt Afterwards, he stood with the still hvi^ «de 

child within his grasp, upon the marble 
of the Marchesa, his cloak, i^eavy with th® /i^enc^g ^ 
became unfastened, and, falling in folds about 
to the wonder-stncken spectators the grace u p ^ 

young man, with the sound of whose name the greater p 

® sp4" ™f/eUverer B.t the Jhe w.|j 

now receive her child— she will press ^ 7, Alas! 

cling to Its little form, and ‘ stranger— arms 

another's arms have taken it from the . j jnto the 

have taken it away, and borne it afar o > beautiful hp 

palace! And the w eyL-those eyes which, 

trembles tears are gathering in h yes' tears 

hke Plmy’s acanthus, are “ soft and ataos ' ^ 

are gathenng m those eyes— and see I th 

throughout the soul, and the statue gjjjng of the marble 

pallor of the marble feet, we behold suddenly 

bosom, the very punty of the ma crimson, and a slight 

flushed over with a tide of ungovernable crimson, 
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shudder quivers about her delicate frame, as a gentle air at 
Napoli about the nch silver lilies in the grass 
Why shotdd that lady blush’ To this demand there is no 
answer — erxept that, having left, m the eager haste and terror 
of a mother’s heart, the pnvacy of her own boudmr, she has 
neglected to enthrall her tiny feet in their slippers, and utterly 
forgotten to throw over her Venetian shoulders that drapery 
which is their due What other possible reason could there 
have been for her so blushing? — for the glance of those mid 
appealing eyes? — for the unusual tumult of that throbbing 
bosom ^ — for the convulsive pressure of that trembling hand ? — 
that hand which fell, as Mentom turned mto the palace, acci- 
,dentally, upon the hand of the stranger What reason could 
there have been for the low — the singularly low tone of those 
unmeaning words which the lady uttered hurnedly in bidding 
him adieu ? “ Thou hast conquered — ” she said, or the mur- 
murs of the water deceived me — thou hast conquered — one 
hour after sunrise — we shall meet — so let it be ! ” 

« • » « 

The tumult had subsided, the lights had died away within 
the palace, and the stranger, whom I now recognised, stood 
alone upon the flags He shook mth inconceivable agitation, 
and his eye glanced around m search of a gondola I could not 
do less than offer him the service of my owm, and he accepted 
the civility Having obtained an oar at the water-gate, we pro- 
ceeded together to his residence, w.hile he rapidly recovered his 
self-possession, and spoke of our former slight acquaintance in 
terms of great apparent cordiality 
There are some subjects upon which I take pleasure in being 
minute The person of the stranger — let me call him by this 
title, who to all the world was still a stranger — the person of the 
stranger is one of these subjects In height he might have been 
below rather than above the medium size although there were 
moments of intense passion when his frame actually expanded 
and belied the assertion The light, almost slender symmetry 
of his figure, promised* more of that ready activity which he 
evinced at the Bndge of Sighs, than of that Herculean strength 
which he has heen knovm to wield v/ithout an effort, upon occa- 
sions of more dangerous emergency With the mouth and chin 
of a deity singular, wild, full, liquid eyes, whose shadows varied 
from pure hazel to intense and bnlhant jet — and a profusion of 
curling, black hair, from which a forehead of unusual breadth 
g earned forth at mtervals ail light and ivory — his were features 
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than which I have seen none more classically regular, except, 
perhaps, the marble ones of the Emperor Cornmodus Yet his 
countenance was, nevertheless, one of those which all men have 
seen at some period of their lives, and have never afterwards 
seen aaam It had no peculiar— it had no settled predominant 
exprSion to be fastened upon the memory, a countenance 
se^n and mstantly forgotten— but forgotten wth a v^ue and 
never-ceasing desire of recallmg it to mind Not that the spmt 
of ldi mmd passion failed, at any time, to tow its own 
Itmrt imLe upon the mirror of that face-hut that the mirror 
mmor h^etamed no vestige of the passion, when the passion 

had departed adventure, he solicited 

rcciTri^rn^frrrp^-o - of 

gloomy, yet fantastic pomp, p lalto I was showm up 

fhe oind Canal m the ''“m.^^of Ae Rialm 1 

a broad winding sUircase opening door with an 

onparalleled splendour ™ S tounousness 

actual glare, makmg me blind and toy v, ^ 

I knew my acquaintanc , ventured to call 

of his possessions m 35 I gazed about me, I 

terms of ndiculous wealth of any subject 

TEurTpe ®Kve supplied the princely magnificence which 

burned and blazed around arisen yet the room was still 

Although, ^ I say, Ae "en, y 

brilliantly lighted up } the countenance of my fnend, 
as from in air of whole of the preceding 

that he had not retired to ^^jJ^J^elhshments of the chamber, 

night. Inthearchitec^re and embeim 

the evident design ^ad been t ^ tec^ically 

attention had been paid of nationality The eye 

called kfrping, or ^ and rested upon none-neither 

wandered from object to ^bje , sculptures of the 

the grotesques of the p ^ of untutored Egypt, 

best Italian days, nor ^he bup ^rv ^ ^ the vibra- 

Rich draperies in every part of ^be roj>m ^,3, 

tion of low, melancholy by mmgled and eond'cjjng 

covered The senses convolute censers together 

perfumes, reeking up to g .rogues of emerald 

with multitudmous flaring ana 
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and violet fire The rays of the newly nsen sun poured in upon 
the whole, through windows fomed each of a single pane of 
cnmson-tinted glass Glancing to and fro, in a thousand re- 
flections, from curtains which rolled from their cormccs like 
cataracts of molten silver, the beams of natural glory mingled 
at length fitfully with the artific’al light, and lay weltering in 
subdued masses upon a carpet of rich, liquid-lookmg cloth of 
Chill gold 

“Ha! ha! ha! — hal hal hal” — laughed the propnetor, 
motioning me to a seat as I entered the room, and throwing 
himself back at full length upon an ottoman. “ I sec,” said 
he, perceiving that I could not immediately reconale myself 
to the bienscance of so singular a w'elcome — " I see you are 
astonished at my apartment — at my statues — my pictures — 
my ongmality of conception in architecture and upholstery — 
absolutely drunk, eh? w-ith my magnificence? But pardon 
me, my dear sir,” (here his tone of voice dropped to the very 
spint of cordiality) “ pardon me for my unchantablc laughter 
You appeared so utterly astonished Besides, some tlimgs are 
so completely ludicrous that a man must laugh or die To die 
laughing must be the most glonous of all glorious deaths 1 Sir 
Thomas More — ^a very fine man was Sir Thomas More — Sir 
Thomas More died laughing, you remember Also m the 
Absurdities of Ravisius Textor, there is a long hst of characters 
who came to the same magnificent end Do you know, how- 
ever,” continued he musingly, " that at Sparta (which is now 
Palaeochon) — at Sparta, I say, to the west of the atadel, among 
a chaos of scarcely visible rums, is a land of socle, upon which 
are still legible the letters AAiM. They are undoubtedly 
part of r bAA2MA Now at Sparta were a thousand temples 
and slirines to a thousand dififerent divinities How exceed- 
mgly strange that the altar of Laughter should have survived 
all the others! But m the present mstance,” he resumed, 
with a singular^ alteration of voice and manner, “ I have no 
nght to be merry at your expense You might well have been 
amazed. Europe cannot produce anything so fine as this, my 
little regal cabinet. My other apartments are by no means of 
the same order, mere ultras of fashionable insipidity This is 
■ttcr than fashion — is it not? Yet this has but to be seen to 
ecome the rage — that is, with those who could afford it at 
e cost of their entire patnmony I have guarded, however, 
^ unst any such profanation With one exception you are the 
y uraan being besides myself and my valet, who has been 
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since 


admitted within the mystenes of these impenal precmcts, 
they have been bedizened as you see ! ” 

I bowed m acknowledgment, for the overpowering sense of 
splendour and perfume, and music, together with the unex- 
pected eccentncity of his address and manner, prevented me 
from expressing, m words, my appreciation of what I might 
have construed into a compliment 

“ Here," he resumed, ansmg and leanmg on my arm as he 
sauntered around the apartment, — “ here are pamtmgs from 
the Greeks to Cimabue, and from Cimabue to the present hour 
Many are chosen, as you see, with little deference to the opinions 
of Virtu They are all, however, fitting tapestry for a chamber 
such as this Here too, are some chefs d'csuvre of the unknown 
great — ^and here unfinished designs by men, celebrated m their 
day, whose very names the perspicacity of the academies has 
left to silence and to me What thmk you," said he, turning 
abruptly as he spoke — ** what think you of this Madonna della 
Piea? " 

** It IS Guidons own I ** I ssid with sJl the enthusifl-sm of my 
nature, for I had been ponng mtently over its surpassmg loveli- 
ness “ It IS Guido’s own ! — ^how coidd you have obtained 
she IS undoubtedly m pamtmg what the Venus is m sculpture 

“Hal" said he thoughtfully, “the Venus— the beautiful 
Venus?— the Venus of the Medici?— she of the dimmutive head 
and the gilded hair? Part of the left ana” (here his voice 
dropped so as to be heard with difficulty), and all the nght 
are restorations, and m the coquetry of t^t ng . 

think, the qumtessence of all affectation. Give the Canov^ 

TTip Annlln too' IS a copy — ^there can be no doubt of it 

blmd fSol that I am, who cannot behold the 

Of the Apollo 1 I cannot help-pity mel-I ^ 

femng the Antinous Was it not who saidjhat Ae 

statuary found his statue in the oc pojjnlet 

Michael Angelo was by no means ongmal m his couplet 

It has been or should be remarke^ ^di^fferTncTfrom 
the true gentlenian, we are f once precisely able 
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fully applicable to liis moral temperament and character. Nor 
can I better define that peculianty of spmt which seemed to 
place him so essentially apart from all other human beings^ than 
by calling it a habtt of intense and continual thought, pervading 
even his most tnvial actions — ^mtruding upon his moments of 
dalliance — and interweaving itself with his very flashes of 
memment— bke adders which wnthe from out the eyes of the 
gnnmng masks in the cornices around the temples of Persepolls 
I could not help, however, repeatedly observing, through the 
mingled tone of levity and solemnity with which he rapidly 
descanted upon matters of little importance, a certain air of 
trepidation — a degree of nervous unction in action and in speech 
— an unquiet excitability of manner which appeared to me at all 
times unaccountable, and upon some occasions even filled me 
with alarm Frequently, too, pausing in the middle of a 
sentence whose commencement he had apparently forgotten, 
he seemed to be listenmg in the deepest attention, as if either 
in momentary expectation of a visitor, or to sounds which must 
have had existence m his imagination alone. 

It was during one of these reveries or pauses of apparent 
abstraction, that, in turning over a page of the poet and 
scholar Politian’s beautiful tragedy The Orjeo (the first native 
Italian tragedy) which lay near me upon an ottoman, I dis- 
covered a passage underlined m pencil It was a passage 
towards the end of the third act — a passage of the most heart- 
stimng excitement — a passage which, although tainted with 
impunty, no man shall read without a thnll of novel emotion — 
no woman without a sigh The whole page was blotted wnth 
fresh tears, and, upon the opposite interleaf, were the followmg 
English Imes, wntten m a hand so very different from the 
peculiar characters of my acquaintance, that I had some 
difEculty m recognising it as his own 

Thou wast that all to me, love, 

For which my soul did pme — 

A green isle in the sea, love, 

A fountain and a shnne, 

All wreathed with fairv fruits and flowers, 

And all the flow-ers were rmne” 

Ah, dream too bright to last! 

Ah, starry Hope' that didst arise 
But to be overcast' ^ 

A voice from out the Future cries. 

On' on' ” — but o'er the Past 

gulf) my spirit hovering lies 
Mute, motionless, aghast! 
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For alasl alas! with me 
The hght of life is o’er 
" No more — no more — no more " 

(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore) 

Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree. 

Or the stricken eagle soar! 

Now all my days are trances, 

And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy grav eye glances. 

And where thy footstep gleams— 

In what ethereal dances, 

By what Itahan streams. 

Alas! for that accursed time 
They bore thee o er the bdlow. 

From Love to titled age and cnme. 

And an unholy piUow— 

That these ^es were -tte„ 
which I had not believe eir^^ 

little matter for I igasure he took m con- 

his acquirements, be £tomshed at any similar 

cealmg them from confess, occasioned me 

discovery, but the place 1 oneinally wntten London, 

no little amazement p-ttrored not however, so effectually 

and afterwards carefully overscored^^^^^^^ j ,bis 

as to conceal the word _p_* for I well remember that, 
occasioned me no little inend, I particularly inquired 

m a former conversation w t the Marchesa di Mentom 

if he had at any time ^ mamage had resided m that 

(who for some years ^ mistake not, gave me to understan 
city), when his answer, if I Jifs of Great Bntam 1 

that he had never more than once heard 

might as well here a report involving so many 

(without of course gl^nng ^ed 1 1 ^ ^ onl) 

l7bS“ mUsJ.nan 

“There is one P^mting/' said he, you 

notice of the 7de a drapery, he discovered a 

Senrth'portrait^f the Marchesa delineation of her 

Zrtcould have done no M. stood 

superhuman beauty Th s of th 

before me the preceding g 
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Palace, stood before me once again But m the expression of 
the countenance, which was beaming all over with smiles, there 
still lurked (incomprehensible anomaly') that fitful stain of 
melancholy which will ever be found inseparable from the* 
perfection of the beautiful Her right arm lay folded over her 
bosom With her left she pointed dowmwards to a cunously 
fashioned vase One small, fairy foot, alone visible, barely, 
touched the earth— and, scarcely discernible in the bnlliant 
itmosphere which seemed to encircle and enshrine her loveli- 
ness, floated a pair of the most delicately im-^gmed wings. My 
glance fell from the painting to the figure of my fnend, and the 
Mgorous words of Chapman’s Bussy D'Atnbois quivered in- 
stmctiveiy upon my hps 


'* He IS up 

There lit e a Roman statue' He ID stand 

Till Death hath made him marble! " 

“ Come! ” he said at length, turning towards a table of richly 
enamelled and massive silvei, upon which were a few goblets 
fantastically stained, together with two large Etruscan vases, 
fashioned m the same extraordinary model as that in the fore- 
ground of the portrait, and filled with what I supposed to be 
Johannisberger "Come!” he said abruptly, "let us dnukl 
It IS early — but let us dnnk It is indeed early,” he continued, 
musingly, as a cherub with a heavy golden hammer made the 
apartment ring with the first hour after sunrise — “ It is indeed 
early, but what matters it? let us dnnk! Let us pour out an 
offering to yon solemn sun which these gaudy lamps and censers 
are so eager to subdue ! ” And, havmg made me pledge him 
m a bumper, he swallowed m rapid succession several goblets 
of the wme 

" To dream,” he continued, resuming the tone of his desultory 
conversation, as he held up to the nch light of a censer one of the 
magnificent vases — " to dream has been the busmess of my life 
I have therefore framed for myself, as you see, a bower of dreams 
In tlie heart of Venice could I have erected a better? You 
behold around you, it is true, a medley of architectural em- 
bellishments The chastity of Ionia is offended by antediluvian 
devices, and the sphinxes of Eg}'pt are outstretched upon 
carpets of gold Yet the effect is incongruous to the timid 
alone Propneties of place, and especially of time, are the 
ugbears which terrify manlund from the contemplation of the 
mtimificeat. Once I -was myself a deconst: but that sub- 
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Umation of folly has palled upon my soul All this is now the 
fitter for my purpose Like these arabesque censers, my spmt 
IS wntliing in fire, and the dehnum of this scene is fashioning me 
for the wilder visions of that land of real dreams whither I am 
now rapidly departing” He here paused abruptly, bent his 
head to his bosom, and seemed to hsten to a sound which I could 
not hear At length, erecting his frame, he looked upwards and 
ejaculated the lines of the Bishop of Chichester. — 

Slay for me. there! I will not fail 
To meet thee in that hollow vale 

In the next instant, confessing the power of the wine, he 
threw himself at full length upon an ottoman 

A quick step was now heard upon the staircase, and a loud 
knock at the door rapidly succeeded I was hastemng to 
anticipate a second disturbance, when a page of Mentoni’s 
household burst into the room, and faltered out, m a voice 
choking with emotion, the incoherent words, “My mistress! — 
my mistress I — poisoned! — poisoned! Oh beautiful — oh beau- 
tiful Aphrodite!” 

Bewildered, I flew to the ottoman, and endeavoured to arouse 
the sleeper to a sense of the startling intelligence But his 
hmbs were rigid — ^his bps were livid — his lately beaming eyes 
were nveted in death I staggered back towards the table — 
my hand fell upon a cracked and blackened goblet — and a 
consciousness of the entire and temble truth flashed suddcnlj. 
over ray soul 
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And the will therein lleth, whirh dieth not Who hnoweth the mysteriw 
of the will, with its vigour? tor God is but a great . 

things by nature of its intentness Man doth not jield hiniseif to the 
angels, nor unto death utterly, save only through the weakness oi nis 
feeble will — ^Joseph Glanvill 

I CANNOT, for my soul, remember how, when, or even preasely 
where, I first became acquainted with the Lady Ligeia 
years have since elapsed, and my memory is feeble through 
much suffenng Or, perhaps, I cannot norc bnng these 
to mind, because, in truth, the character of my beloved, her 
rare learning, her singular yet placid cast of beauty, and the 
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thnlling and enthralling eloquence of her low musical language, 
made their way into my heart by paces so steadily and stealthily 
progressive that they have been unnoticed and unknown Yet 
I beheve that I met her first and most frequently m some large, 
old, decaymg city near the Rhine Of her family — I have 
surely heard her speak That it is of a remotely ancient date 
cannot be doubted Ligeial Ligeial Buned m studies of a 
nature more than all else adapted to deaden impressions of the 
outward world, it is by that sweet word alone — by Ligeia — ^that 
I bnng before mme eyes in fancy the image of her who is no 
more And now, while I^wnte, a recollection flashes upon me 
that I have never known the paternal name of her who was my 
friend and my betrothed, and who became the partner of my 
studies, and finally the wife of my bosom Was it a playful 
charge on the part of my Ligeia? or was it a test of my strength 
of affection, that I should mstitute no mquines upon this pomt? 
or was It rather a caprice of my own — a wildly romantic offering 
on the shnne of the most passionate devotion? I but mdis- 
tinctly recall the fact itself — what wonder that I have utterly 
forgotten the circumstances which onginated or attended it? 
And, mdeed, if ever that spint which is entitled Romance — if 
ever she, the wan and the misty-wmged Ashtophet of idolatrous 
Egypt, presided, as they teU, over marriages lU-omened, then 
most surely she presided over mme 
There is one dear topic, however, on which my memory fails 
me not It is the person of Ligeia Li stature she was tall, 
somewhat slender, and, in her latter days, even emaciated I 
would m vam attempt to portray the majesty, the quiet ease, of 
her demeanour, or the mcomprehensible lightness and elastiaty 
of her footfall She came and departed as a shadow. I was 
never made aware of her entrance mto my closed study save by 
the dear music of her low sweet voice, as she placed her marble 
hand upon my shoulder In beauty of face no maiden ever 
equalled her It was the radiance of an opium-dream — an airy 
and spint-hftmg vision more wildly divme than the phantasies 
which hovered about the slumbering souls of the daughters of 
Delos Yet her features were not of that regular mould which 
we have been falsely taught to worship m the classical labours 
of the heathen “ There is no exquisite beauty,” says Bacon, 
Lord Vernlam, speaking truly of all the forms and genera of 
beauty, without some strangeness m the proportion ” Yet, 
although I saw that the features of Ligeia were not of a classic 
regularity although I perceived that her loveliness was mdeed 
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" exquisite/’ and felt that there was much of " strangeness ” 
pervading it, yet I have tried in vain to detect tive irregularity 
and to trace home my own perception of “ the strange ” 1 
examined the contour of the lofty and pale forehead — it v/as 
faultless — how cold indeed that word when applied to a map siv 
so divine ' — ^the skin rivalling the purest ivory, the commanding 
extent and repose, the gentle prominence of the regions above 
the temples, and then the raven-blick, the glossy, the luxuri- 
ant and naturally-curling tresses, setting forth the full force of 
the Homeric epithet, “ hyacmthine I looked at the delicate 
outlines of the nose — and nowhere but m the graceful medallions 
of the Hebrews had I Iidield a similar perfection There were 
the same luxurious smoothness of surface, the same scarcely 
percejnible tendency to the aquiline, the same hirmomously 
curved nostrils spcalmg the free spirit I regarded the sweet 
mouth Here was indeed the triumph of all things heavenly — 
the magnificent turn of the short upper hp the soft, voluptuous 
slumber of the under— the dimples which sported, and the 
colour which s]ioke — the teeth glancing back, with a brilli incy 
almost startling, every ray of the holy light which fell upon them 
m her serene and placid, yet most exultingly radiant of all smiles 
I scrutinised the formation of the chm— and here, too, I found 
the eentlencss of breadth, the softness and the majesty, Uic 
fulnSs and the spirituality, of the Greek-thc contour whicli 
the ffod Apollo revealed but in a dream, to Clcomencs, the son 
of the Athenian And then I peered into the large eyes of 

For eyes we have no models in the remotely antique^ It 
might hive been, too, that in these eyes o' , 
secret to which Lord Verulam alludes Thev 

believe, far larger than the ordinary eyes of our ™ce y 
were even fulllr than the fullest of the 
of the valley of Nourjahad Yet it w^ 

moments of intense excitement that ns p moments 

more than slightly noticeable in Ligeia anneared pcrhaiis 

was her beauty — in my heated fancy u PP aarth— 
— the beauty of beings either above or _ j j ^ 

the beauty of the fabulous Hour, of the Turk The hu^ 0 . 

orbs was the most brilliant of / <;liirhtlv irrcrulcr in 

jetty lashes of great length. 

outline, had the same tint The from tl c 

which I found m the eyes, w^ f u ^cy of the features, end 
formation, or the colour, or the bn y 
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must, after all, be referred to the expression Ah, word of no 
meanmg 1 behind whose vast latitude of mere sound we intrench 
our Ignorance of so much of the spiritual The expression of 
the eyes of Ligeial How for long hours have I pondered upon 
It I How have I, through the whole of a midsummer night, 
struggled to fathom it’ What was it — that something more 
profound than the well of Democntus — which lay far within the 
pupils of my beloved? What was it? I was possessed with a 
passion to discover Those eyes’ those large, those shining, 
those divine orbs ! they became to me twin stars of Leda, and 
I to them devoutest of astrologers 
There is no point, among the many incomprehensible anoma- 
lies of the science of mind, more thnlhngly excitmg than the 
fact — ^never, I believe, noticed in the schools — that, in our 
endeavours to recall to memory something long forgotten, we 
often find ourselves upon the very verge of remembrance, without 
being able, ,m the end, to remember And thus how frequently, 
in my intense scrutiny of Ligeia’s eyes, have I felt approaching 
the full knowledge of their expression — felt it approaching — 
yet not quite be mme — and so at length entirely depart! And 
(strange, oh strangest mystery of all’) I found, m the com- 
monest objects of the universe, a circle of analogies to that ex- 
pression I mean to say that, subsequently to the period when 
Ligeia’s beauty passed into ray spint, there dwelling as in a 
shrine, I denved, from many existences m the material world, 
a sentiment such as I felt always aroused within me by her 
large and luminous orbs Yet not the more could I define that 
sentiment, or analyse, or even steadily view it I recognised it, 
let me repeat, sometimes m the survey of a rapidly-growing 
vine — m the contemplation of a moth, a butterfly, a chrysalis, 
a stream of running water I have felt it m the ocean, in the 
falling of a meteor I have felt it m the glances of unusually 
aged people And there are one or two stars m heaven — (one 
especially, a star of the sixth magnitude, double and changeable, 
to be found near the large star m Lyra) in a telescopic scrutiny 
of which I have been made aware of the feeling I have been 
filled with It by certam sounds from stringed instruments, and 
not unfrequently by passages from books Among innumerable 
other instances, I ■well remember something m a volume of 
J<^eph Glanvill, which (perhaps merely from its quamtness — 
who shall say^) never failed to inspire me with the sentiment, 
And the will therem heth, wludi dieth not Who knowcth 
tfie mysteries of the will, with its vigour? For God is but a 
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griat will pereadmg all things by nature of its mtentness Man 
doth not yield him to the angeh, nor unto death utterly, save 
only through the weakness of his feeble will ” ^ 

Length of years, and subsequent reflection, have enabled me 
to trace, indeed, some remote connection between this passage 
m the English moralist and a portion of the character of LigSu 
An mtenstty m thought, action, or speech, was possibly, m her 
a result, or at least an mdex, of that gigantic vohtion which' 
dunng our long mtercourse, failed to give other and more imme- 
diate evidence of its existence Of all the women whom I have 
ever known, she, the outwardly calm, the ever-placid Ligeia, 
was the most viclently a prey to the tumultuous vultures of 
stem passion And of such passion I could form no estimate, 
save by the miraculous expansion of those eyes which at once 
so delighted and appalled me — by the almost magical melody, 
modulation, distmctness, and plaadity of her very low voice — 
and by the fierce energy (rendered doubly effective by contrast 
with her manner of utterance) of the wild words which she 
habitually uttered 

I have spoken of the learning of Ligeia it was immense — 
such as I have never known in woman In the classical tongues 
was she deeply proficient, and as far as my own acquaintance 
extended m regard to the modem dialects of Europe, I have 
never known her at fault Indeed upon any theme of the most 
admired, because simply the most abstruse of the boasted erudi- 
tion of the academy, have I ever found Ligeia at fault? How 
singularly — how thnllmgly, this one point m the nature of my 
wife has forced itself, at this late penod only, upon my attention I 
I said her knowledge was such as I have never known in woman 
—but where breathes the man who has traversed, and success- 
fully, all the wide areas of moral, physical, and mathematical 
science ? I saw not then what I now clearly perceive, that the 
acquisitions of Ligeia were gigantic, were astounding, J 
was sufficiently aware of her mfeite supremacy to resign myself, 
with a childhke confidence, to her guidance through the chaotic 
world of metaphysical mvestigation at which I was most busily 
occupied dunng the earlier years of our mamage it ow 
vast a tnumph— with how vivid a delight— wiffi how much of 
all that IS ethereal m hope — did I feel, as she bent over me in 
studies but Uttle sought— but less known— that debcious vista 
by slow degrees expanding before me, down whose long gor- 
geous, and all untrodden path, I might at lengffi t , , 

the goal of a wisdom too divmely preaous not to 
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How poignant^ then, must have been the grief with which, 
after some years, I beheld my wdl-groundcd expectations take 
wings to themselves aad fly awayl Without I.igeia I was but 
as a child groping benighted Her presence, her readings alone, 
rendered vividly luminous the many mysteries of the transcen- 
dentalism m which we were immersed Wanting the radiant 
lustre of her eyes, letters, lambent and golden, grew duller than 
Saturnian lead And now those eyes shone less and less fre- 
quently upon the pages over which I pored Ligcia grew ill 
The wild eyes blazed wath a too — loo glorious effulgence, the 
pale fingers became of the transparent waxen hue of tlie grave, 
and the blue veins upon the lofty forehead sw'clled and sank 
Impetuously wnth the tides of the most gentle emotion I saw 
that she must die — and 1 struggled desperately in spirit with the 
gnm Azrael And the struggles of the passionate wife were, to 
my astonishment, even more energetic than my own There 
had been much in her stem nature to impress me with tlie belief 
that, to her, death would have come without its terrors, — but 
not so Words are impotent to con\cy any just idea of the 
fierceness of resistance with which she wrestled with the Shadow 
I groaned m anguish at the pitiable spectacle I w'ould have 
soothed I would have reasoned, but, in the intensity of her 
mid desire for hfe, — for life — but for life — solace and reason were 
alike the uttermost of folly. Yet not until the last mstance, 
most convulsive wnthings of her fierce spirit, was 
shaken the external placidity of her demeanour Her voice 
^ew more gentle — grew more low — yet I would not wish to 
dwell upon the mid meaning of the quietly uttered words. My 
brain reeled as I hearkened entranced, to a melody more than 
mortal ^to assumptions and aspirations w'hich mortahty had 
never before known 


at she loved me I should not have doubted , and I might 
ave een ewily aware that, m a bosom such as hers, love would 
tniu? ordinary passion. But m death onlv, was J 

strength of her affection For long 
nvprflo ^ ^y hand, would she pour out before me the 

aTnnmi^^+ heart whose more than passionate devotion 
such rnnfe ^ o ^tiy How had T deserved to be so blessed by 
removal nf “-how had I deserved to be so cursed with the 
uuon thii! c w beloved m the hour of her making them ? But 
that m T ^ cannot bear to dilate Let me say only, 

all womanly abandonment to a love, 

cri d, all unworthily bestowed, I at length recog 



the pnncple of het longing with so wildly earnest 
for the life which was now fleeing so rapidly away It is this 
wild longing— It is this eager vehemence of desire for life— i <( 
lor hfShft I have no power to portray-no utterance capable 

“'S-’h^Tlon of the nighty 

"IpCrbyS no7l;fd^^ before'’ I obeyed her- 
I hey were these 

T ’tis a eala night 
Within the lonesome 
An angel throng, bewmged, height 
In veils, and drowned in tears, 

Sit in a theatre, to see 
A olav of hopes siiio 
While the orchestra breathes fitIuUy 
The music of the spheres 

Mimes, m the of (gd on high. 

Mutter and jumble ‘ow^ 

And hither come and go 

ASdinW VBSt formless thin^ 

Invisible Woe! 

That motley drema»^h. be sure 

It shall not forever more, 

With Its It not, 

Tar«aT;rc£<hX'rverretun,c.b. 

In human gore im 

And the angels, all p 

Uprising, ““''^ih^^'ragedy, "Man, 

That the PW “2 clmluerec Womt 

And ns hero the C« « ^ 

•■o God I" half f“^i^'®piJmodm^overoent, ns I mad 
tending her arms aloft with a sp 
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an end of these lines—" 0 God ' 0 Divine Father '—shall these 

ihings be undeviaiingly so?— shall this Conqueror be not once 
conq°ucred ? Are v,e not part and parcel in Thee? Who — who 
ljiov.cih the m\stencs of the will with its vigour? Man doth 
not > icld him to the angels, nor unto death lUterly^ save only 
through the weakness of his feeble will ” 

And now, as if exhausted with emotion, she suffered her white 
arms to fall, and returned solemnly to her bed of death And 
as she breathed her last sighs, there came mingled with them a 
low murmur from her bps I bent to them my ear and dis- 
tinguished, again, the concluding words of the passage m Glan- 
vill — “Man doth not yield him to the angels, nor unto death 
utterly, save only through the weakness oj his feeble will ” 

She died, — ^ard I, crushed mto the very dust with sorrow, 
could no longer endure the lonely desolation of my dwellmg in 
the dim nnd dcca\ ing aty by the Rhine I had no lack of w'hat 
ilic wurld calls wealth- Ligeia had brought me far more, very 
far more than ord manly falls to the lot of mortals After a few 
months, therefore, of weary and aimless wandenng, I purchased, 
and put m some repair, an abbey, which I shall not name, in 
one of tlie wildest and least frequented portions of fair England 
The gloomy and dreary grandeur of Ae building, the almost 
sa\age aspect of the domain, the many melancholy and time- 
honoured mcmoncs connected with both, had much m unison 
V ith tlie feelings of utter abandonment which had driven me 
into that remote and unsoaal region of the country. Yet al- 
though the cMemal abbey, with its verdant decay hanging 
alvout It, suffered but httle alteration, I gave wmy, with a ch^ild- 
hhe pcp-ersity, and pierchance with a faint hope of alleviating 
m\ sorrows, to a display of more than regal magnificence within 
— For such follies, even in childhood, I had imbibed a taste, 
and now tlicy came back to me as if m the dotage of gnef 
/vJas, 1 fed how much even of mapient madness might have 
bt'^n dtscoircred in the gorgeous and fantastic drapenes, m tlie 
solf’mn callings of Egypt, in the wild cornices and furniture, 
m t},e Bcalam patterns of the carpets of tufted gold ' I had 
become a bounden slave m the trammels of opium, and my 
5 V.urs and my orders had taken a colouring from my dreams 
but these absurdities I must not pause to detail Let me speak 
of Uiai one chamber, ever accursed, whitlier in a moment 
^ r''’nial alienation, I led from the altar as my bnde — as the 
of tlie unforgouen Ligcia — tlie fair-haired and blue- 
lady Rowena Trev'anion, of Tremaine 
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There h no individual portion of the architecture and decora- 
tiOT of that bndal chamber which is not now visibly tx-forc me 
^ere were the souls of the haughty family of tlie bnde, v hen 
through thirst of gold, they permitted to pass the thieshold of 
^ apartment so bedecked, a maiden and a daughter so helm ed ^ 
I have said that I minutely remember the details of the chamh r 

^yet I am sadly forgetful on topics of deep moment — and here 
there was no system, no keepmg, m the fantastic displav, to 
take hold upon the memory The room lay m a high turret of 
the castellated abbey, was pentagonal m shape, and of capaaous 
size. Occupying the whole southern face of the pentagon was 
the sole wmdow — an immense sheet of unbroken glass from 
Vemce — a smgle pane, and tmted of a leaden hue, so that the 
rays of either the sun or moon, passing through it, fell wth a 
ghastly lustre on the objects withm Over the upper portion 0/ 
this huge window, extended the trellis-work of an aged \'inc, 
which clambered up the massy walls of the turret. The ceiling 
of gloomy-lookmg oak, was excessively lofty, vaulted, and 
elaborately fretted with the wildest and most grotesque speci- 
mens of a serm-Gothic, semi-Druidical device From out tlic 
most central recess of this melancholy vaulting, depended, b> 
a single chain of gold with long links, a huge censer of the same 
metal, Saracemc m pattern, and with many perforations so 
contnved that there wntfaed in and out of them, as if endued 
with a serpent vitality, a contmual succession of parti-coloured 
fires 

Some few ottomans and golden candelabra, of Eastern figure, 
were m various stations about — and there was the couch, too 
the bridal couch— of an Indian model, and low, and sailpturcd 
of solid ebony, with a pall-like canopy above In each of the 
angles of the chamber stood on end a giganoc sarcophagus of 
black granite, from the tombs of the kings over against Luxor, 
With their aged lids full of immemonal sculpture But m the 
draping of the apartment lay, alas I the chief phantasy of all 
The lofty walls, gigantic in height— even unpropoi^onabl) so-~ 
were hung from summit to foot, m vast folds, with a ard 
massive-lookmg tapestry — tapestry of a matenal w c y,as 
found alike as a carpet on the floor, as a covering for 
mans and the ebony bed, as a canopy for the l^d. and the 
gorgeous volutes of the curtains which pa^-dly f ; 

wmdow The matenal w'as the richest doth of^ - 

spotted aU over, at irregular intervals, 
about a foot in diameter, and wrought upon the doth in pitcc. .. 
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of the most jetty black But these figures partook of the true 
character of the arabesque only when regarded from a single 
point of vievr By a contrivance now common, and indeed 
traceable to a very remote penod of antiquity, tliey were made 
cliangeablc in aspect. To one entering the room, they bore the 
appearance of simple monstrosities , but upon a farther advance, 
this appearance gradually departed, and step by step, as the 
visitor moved his station m the chamber, he saw himself sur- 
lounded by an endless succession of the ghastly forms which 
belong to the superstition of the Norman, or anse m the guilty 
sluml^rs of the monk The phantasmagonc effect was vastly 
heightened by the artifiaal mtroduction of a strong continual 
current of wind behind the draperies — givmg a hideous and 
uneasy animation to the whole 

In halls such as these — in a bndal chamber such as this — 1 
passed, with tlie Lady of Tremaine, the unhallowed hours of the 
first month of our mamage — ^passed them with but little dis- 
quietude Tliat my wife dreaded the fierce moodiness of my 
temper — ^that she shunned me and loved me but httle — I could 
not help perceiving , but it gave me rather pleasure than other- 
wise I loathed her with a hatred belonging more to demon 
than to man Jly memory flew back (oh, with what intensity 
of regret') to Ligeia, the beloved, the august, the beautiful, 
the entombed I revelled in recollections of her punty, of her 
wisdom, of her lofty, her etlitreal nature, of her passionate, her 
idolatrous love Now, then, did my spirit fully and freely bum 
with more than all the fires of her own In the exatement of 
my opium dreams (for I was habitually fettered m the shackles 
of the drug) I would call aloud upon her name, dunng the 
silence of the night, or among the sheltered recesses of the glens 
by day, as if, through the wild eagerness, the solemn passion, 
the consuming ardour of my longing for the departed, I could 
restore her to the pathway she had abandoned — ah, could it be 
forever > — ^upon the earth 

About the commencement of the second month of the mamage, 
the Lady Rowena was attacked with sudden illness, from which 
her recovery was slow The fever which consumed her rendered 
her nights uneasy , and m her perturbed state of half-slumber, 
she spoke of sounds, and of motions, m and about the chamber 
of the turret, which I concluded had no ongm save in the dis- 
temper of her fancy, or perhaps in the phantasmagonc mfluences 
0 e chamber itself She became at length convalescent — 
y welL Yet but a bnef penod elapsed,, ere a second more 
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violent disorder again threw her upon a bed of snffenng and 
from this atUck her frame, at all times feeble, never alto-^etlur 
recovered Her illnesses were, after this cjmx h, of ahrmm- 
character, and of more alarming recurrence, d fying alik the 
knowledge and the great exertions of her physicians With the 
increase of the chronic disease which had thus, apparently 
taken too sure hold upon her constitution to be eradiaited by 
human means, I could not fail to observe a similar increase in 
the nt rvous irntation of her temperament, and in her excitabihtv 
by trivial causes of fear She spoke again, and now more 
frequently and pertinaciously, of the sounds— of the slight 
sonntls — and of the unusual motions among the tapestries, to 
which she had formerly alluded 
One night, near the closing in of September, she pressed tins 
distressing subject with more than usual emphasis upon my 
attention She had just awakened from an unquiet slumber, 
and I had been watching, with feelings half of anxiety, half of 
vague terror, the workings of her emaciated countenance I 
sat by the side of her ebony bed, upon one of the ottomans of 
India She partly arose, and spoke, in an earnest low whisper, 
of sounds which she then heard, but which I could not hear — of 
motions which she then saw, but which I could not perceive 
The wind was rushing hurnedly behind the Lipestnes, and I 
wished to show her (what, let me confess it, I could not all 
believe) that those almost inarticulate breathings, and those 
very gentle vanations of the figures upon the wall, were but the 
natural effects of that customary rushing of the wind But a 
deadly pallor, overspreading her face, had proved to me tliat 
my exertions to reassure her would be fruitless She appeared 
to be fainting, and no attendants were within call I re- 
membered where was deposited a decanter of light wine which 
had been ordered by her physicians, and hastened across the 
chamber to procure it. But, as I stepped beneath the light of 
the censer, two circumstances of a startling nature attracted 
my attention. I had felt that some palpable although mvisible 
object had passed lightly by my person, and I saw that tliere 
lay upon the golden carpet, in the very middle ofvthe nch lustre 
thrown from the censer, a shadow — a faint, indefinite shadow 
of angelic aspect — such as might be fancied for the shadow of 
a shade But I was wild with the excitement of an immoderate 
dose of opium, and heeded these things but httle, nor spoke 
of them to Rowena Having found the wine, I recrossed the 
chamber, and poured out a gobletful, which I held to the lips o 
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the fainting lady Slie had now partially recovered, however, 
and took the vessel herself, while I sank upon an ottoman near 
me, with my eyes fastened upon her person It was then that 
I became distinctly aware of a gentle footfall upon the carpet, 
and near the couch, and m a second thereafter, as Rowena was 
m the act of raising the wine to her lips, I saw, or may have 
dreamed that I saw, fall withm the goblet, as if from some 
invisible spring m the atmosphere of the room, three or four 
large drops of a brilliant and ruby-coloured fluid. If this I 
saw — not so Row'ena She swallowed the wine unhesitatingly, 
.md I forbore to speak to her of a circumstance which must, 
after all, I considered, have been but the suggestion of a vivid 
imagination, rendered morbidly active by the terror of the lady, 
by the opium, and by the hour 

Yet I cannot conceal it from my own perception that,immedi- 
itely subsequent to the fall of the ruby-drops, a rapid change 
for the worse took place in the disorder of my wife, so that, on 
the third subsequent night, the hands of her menials prepared 
her for the tomb, and on the fourth, I sat alone, with her 
shrouded body, m that fantastic chamber which had received 
her as my bnde Wild visions, opium-engendered, flitted, 
shadow-like, before me I gazed with unquiet eye upon the 
sarcophagi in the angles of the room, upon the varying figures 
of the drapery, and upon the wnthing of the parti-coloured 
fires m the censer overhead My eyes then fell, as I called to 
mind the circumstarices of a former night, to the spot beneath 
the glare of the censer where I had seen the famt traces of the 
shadow It was there, however, no longer, and breathing 
with greater freedom, I turned my glances to the pallid and 
rigid figure upon the bed. Then rushed upon me a thousand 
memories of Ligeia — and then came back upon my heart, with 
the turbulent violence of a flood, the whole of that unutterable 
woe with which I had regarded her thus enshrouded The 
night waned, and still, with a bosom full of bitter thoughts of 
the one only and supremely beloved, I remained gazing upon 
the body of Rowena 

It might have been midnight, or perhaps earlier, or later, for 
T had taken no note of time, when a sob, low, gentle, but very 
distinct, startled me from my reverie — I feli that it came from 
the bed of ebony — the bed of death I listened m an agony of 
superstitious terror — but there was no repetition of the sound 

strained my vision to detect any motion in the corpse — but 
1 ere was not the slightest perceptible Yet I could not have 
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been deceived. I hnd heard the noise, hovrever faint, and my 
soul was awakened within me I resolutely and persevenngly 
kept my attention nveted upon the body Many minutes 
elapsed before any arcumstances occurred tending to throw 
light upon the mystery. At length it beiame evident that a 
sight, a very feeble, and barely noticeable tinge of colour had 
flushed up withm the cheeks, and along the sunken small veins 
of the eyelids Through a species of unutterable horror and 
awe, for which the lan^age of mortahty has no sufiiaently 
eneigetic expression, I felt my heart cease to beat, my limbs 
grow rigid where I sat. Yet a sense of duty finally operated 
to restore my self-possession. I could no longer doubt that we 
had been preapitate m our preparations — ^that Rowena still 
Uved It was necessary that some immediate exertion be made, 
yet the turret was altogether apart from the portion of the 
abbey tenanted by the servants — ^there were none withm call — 

I had no means of summonmg them to my aid without leaving 
the room for many minutes — and this I could not venture to 
do. I therefore smuggled alone in my endeavours to call back 
the spirit still hovenng In a short penod it was certam, 
however, that a relapse had taken place , the colour disappeared 
from both eyehd and cheek, leaving a wanness even more than 
that of marble, the hps became doubly shnvclled and pinched 
up m the ghastly expression of death, a repulsive clammmess 
and coldness overspread rapidly the surface of the body, and 
all the usual ngorous stiffness immediately supervened I fell 
back with a shudder upon the couch from which I had been so 
startlmgly aroused, and again gave myself up to passionate 
wakmg visions of Lgeia 

An hour thus elapsed when (could it be possible?) I was a 
second time aware of some vague sound issumg from the region 
of the bed I listened — extremity of horror The sound 
came again — it was a sigh Rushmg to the corpse, I saw - 
distmctly saw — a tremor upon the lips In a minute after- 
wards they relaxed, disclosmg a bnght Ime of the jiearly teeth. 
Amazement now struggled in my b<^m with the profound awe 
which had hitherto reigned there alone I felt t^t my vision 
grew dim that my reason wandered, and it was only by a 
violent effort that I at length succeeded m nerving myself to 
the task which duty thus once more had pointed out. There 
was now a partial glow upon the forehead and upon the cheek 
and throat, a perceptible warmth pervaded the whole framej 
there was even a shght pulsation at the heart. The lady Uvcd; 
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and with redoub''ed ardour I betook myself to the task of 
restoration I chafed and ba tiled the temples and tlie bands, 
and used every exertion which experience, and no little medical 
reading, fould suggest But m vain Suddenly, the colour 
fled, tlie 'pulsation ceased, the lips resumed the expression of the 
dead, and, m an instint afterwards, the whole body took upon 
Itself the K y chilhness, the hvid hue, the mtense rigidity, the 
sunken outline, and all the loathsome peculianties of that 
which has been, for many days, a tenant of the tomb 
And agam I sunk mto visions of Ligeia — and agam (what 
marvel that I shudder while I write again there reached my 
ears"a low sob from the region of the ebony bed. But why shall 
I minutely detail the unspeakable horrors of that night? Why 
shall I pause to relate how, time after time, until near the penod 
of the grey dawn, this hideous drama of revivification was 
repeated , how each temfic relapse was only into a sterner and 
apparently more irredeemable death, how each agony wore the 
aspect of a struggle with some mvisible foe, and how each 
struggle was succeeded by I know not what of wild change 
m the personal appearance of the corpse? Let me hurry to 
a conclusion 

The greater part of the fearful night had worn away, and she 
who had been dead, once agam stirred — and now more vigor- 
ouslv than hitherto, although arousing from a dissolution more 
appall ig m its utter hopelessness than any. I had long ceased 
to stiuggle or to move, and remamed sitting ngidly upon the 
ottoman, a helpless prey to a whirl of violent emotions, of which 
extreme awe was perhaps the least temble, the least consuming 
The corpse, I repeat, stirred, and now more vigorously than 
before The hues of hfe flushed up with unwonted energy mto 
the countenance — the limbs relaxed — and, save that the eyelids 
were yet pressed heavily together, and that the bandages and 
drapenes of the gra\e still imparted their charnel character to 
the figure, I might have dreamed that Rowena had mdeed 
shaken off, utterly, the fetters of Death But if this idea was 
not, even then, altogether adopted, I could atdeast doubt no 
longer, when arising from the bed, tottering, with feeble steps, 
with closed eyes, and with the manner of one bewildered m a 
dream, the thing that was enshrouded advanced boldly and 
palpably into the middle of the apartment 
I trembled not- — stirred not — ^for a crowd of unutterable 
anci^ connected wnth the air, the stature,, the demeanour of 
e figure, rushing hume^y through my bram, had paralysed 
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— had chilled me into stone I stirred not — but gared upon 
tlie appantion There was a mad disorder m my thoughts — a 
tumult unappeasable Could it, mdeed, be the living Rowena 
who confronted me? Could it mdeed be Rowena ai all — the 
fair-haired, the blue-eyed Lady Rowena Trevanion of Tremaine? 
WTiy, why should I doubt it? The bandage lay heavily about 
the mouth — ^but then might it not be the mouth of the breathing 
Lady of Tremame? And the cheeks — there were the roses as m 
her noon of life — ^yes, these might mdeed be the fair cheeks of 
the living Lady of Tremame And the chin, with its dimples, as 
m health, might it not be hers? — but had sha then grown taller 
since her moLadyl What inexpressible madness seized m'b with 
that thought ? One bound, and I had reached her feet 1 Shrink- 
ing from my touch, she let fall from her head, unloosened, the 
ghastly cerements which had confined it, and there streamed 
forth, into the rushing atmosphere of the chamber, huge masses 
of long and dishevelled hair, it was blacker than the raven wings 
of the midnight! And now slowly opened the eyes of the figure 
which stood before me “ Here then, at least,” I shneked 
aloud, “ can I never — can I never be mistaken — these are the 
full, and the black, and the wild e> es — of my lost love — of the 
lady — of the Lady Ligeia,” 


ELEONORA 

Sub conservatione formae specificae salva anima — Raymond Luixy 

I AM come of a race noted for vigour of fancy and ardour of 
passion Men have called me mad, but the question is not 
yet settled, whether madness is or is not the loftiest mtelhgence 
— whether much that is glorious — whether all that is profound 
— does not spring from disease of thought — from moods of mmd 
exalted at the expense of the general mtellect. They who 
dream by day are cognisant of many things which escape those 
who dream only by night In their grey visions they obtam 
glimpses of eternity, and thnll, m awaking, to find that they 
have been upon the verge of the great secret. In snatches, 
they learn something of the wisdom which is of good, and more 
of the mere knowledge which is of evil They penetrate, 
however rudderless or compassless, into the vast ocean of the 
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“light ineffable” and again, like the adventurers of the Nubian 
geographer, '‘aggusst sunl mare tciiebrarum, quid tn eo esset 
ex'^raturt ” 

We will say, then, that I am mad. I grant, at least, that 
there are two distinct conditions of my mental existence — the 
condition of a lucid reason, not to be disputed, and belonging 
to the memory of events forming the first epoch of my life — ^and 
a condition of shadow and doubt, appertaming to the present, 
and to the recollection of what constitutes the second great era 
of my being Therefore, what I shall tell of the earlier period, 
beheve, and to what I may relate of the later time, give only 
such credit as may seem due, or doubt it altogether, or, if 
doubt it ye cannot, then play unto its nddle the ffidipus. 

She whom I loved in youth, and of whom I now pen calmly 
and distmctly these remembrances, was the sole daughter of 
the only sister of my mother long departed Eleonora was the 
name of my cousm We had always dwelled together, beneath 
a tropical sun, in the Valley of the Many-Q)loured Grass No 
unguided footstep ever came upon that vale; for it lay far 
away up among a range of giant hills that hung beethng around 
about It, shutting out the sunlight from its sweetest recesses 
No path was trodden m its vianity, and, to reach our happy 
home, there was need of putting back, with force, the fohage 
of many thousands of forest trees, and of crushing to death the 
glones of many milhons of fragrant flowers Thus it was that 
we lived all alone, knowing nothing of the world without the 
valley, — and ray cousin, and her mother 
From the dim regions beyond the mountains at the upper 
end of our encircled domain, there crept out a narrow and deep 
nver, brighter than all save the eyes of Eleonora, and, wmdmg 
stealthily about in mazy courses, it passed away, at length, 
through a shadowy gorge, among hills still dimmer than those 
whence it had issued We called it the “River of Silence”, 
for there seemed to be a hushing mfluence m its flow. No 
murmur arose from its bed, and so gently it wandered along, 
that the pearly pebbles upon which we loved to gaze, far down 
within its bosom, stirred not at all, but lay in a motionless 
content, each m its own old station, shimng on gloriously for ever. 

The margin of the river, and of the many dazzling nvulets 
that glided, through devious ways, mto its channel, as well as the 
^ac^ that extended from the margins aw'ay down mto the 
streams until they reached the bed of pebbles at 
e bottom, ^these spots, not less than the whole surface of the 
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valley, from the nver to the mountains that girdled it in, were 
carpeted all by a soft green grass, thick, short, perfectly even, 
and vanilla-perfumed, but so bespnnkled throughout with the 
yellow buttercup, the white daisy, the purple violet, and the 
ruby-red asphodel, that its exceedmg beauty spoke to our 
hearts, m loud tones, of the love and of the glory of God. 

And, here and there, m groves about this grass, like wilder- 
nesses of dreams, sprang up fantastic trees, whose tall slender 
stems stood not upright, but slanted gracefully towards the 
light that peered at noon-day into the centre of the valley. 
Their bark was speckled with the vivid alternate splendour of 
ebony and silver, and was smoother than all save the cheeks of 
Eleonora, so that but for the brilliant green of the huge leaves 
that spread from then summits m long tremulous lines, dallymg 
with the Zephyrs, one might have fancied them giant serpents 
of Syna domg homage to ^eir Sovereign the Sun 

Hand m h^d about this valley, for fifteen years, ,roamed I 
with Eleonora before Love entered within our hearts It was 
one evening at the close of the third lustrum of her life, and of 
the fourth of my own, that we sat, locked in each other’s em- 
brace, beneath the serpent-hke trees, and looked down within 
the waters of the River of Silence at our images therein We 
spoke no words dunng the rest of that sweet day, and our 
words even upon the morrow were tremulous and few We 
had drawn the god Eros from that wave, and now we felt that 
he had enkmdled withm us the fiery souls of our forefathers. 
The passions which had for centunes distinguished our race, 
came thronging with the fancies for which they had been equally 
noted, and together breathed a delirious bliss over the Valley 
of the Many-^loured Grass A fchange fell upon all things. 
Strange bnlhant flowers, star-shaped, burst out upon the trees 
where no flowers had been known before The tmts of the green 
carpet deepened , and when, one by one, the white daisies shrank 
away, there sprang up, in place of them, ten by ten of the ruby- 
red asphodel And life arose in our paths, for the tall flam- 
ingo, hitherto unseen, with all gay glowing birds, flaunted his 
scarlet plumage before us The golden and silver fish haunted 
the nver, out of the bosom of which issued, little by little, a 
murmur that swelled, at length, into a lulling melody more 
divine than that of the harp of ^Eolus — sweeter than all save 
the voice of Eleonora. And now, too, a voluminous cloud, 
which we had long watched m the regions of Hesper, floated 
out thence, all gorgeous in crimson and gold, and settling in 
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peace above us, sank, day by day, lower and lower, until its 
edges rested upon the tops of the mountains, turning all their 
dimness into magnificence, and shutting us up, as if for ever, 
withm a magic prison-house of grandeur and of glory. 

The loveliness of Eleonora was that of the Seraphim; but 
she was a maiden artless and innocent as the bnef life she had 
led among the flowers No guile disguised the fervour of love 
which animated her heart, and she examined with me its inmost 
recesses as we walked together in the Valley of the Many- 
Coloured Grass, and discoursed of the mighty changes which 
had lately taken place therein 

At length, havmg spoken one day, m tears, of the last sad 
change which must befall Humanity, she thenceforward dwelt 
only upon this one sorrowful theme, mtenveaving it into all our 
converse, as, m the songs of the bard of Schiraz, the same 
images are found occumng, agam and agam, m every impressive 
vanation of phrase 

She had seen that the finger of Death was upon her bosom — 
that, like the ephemeron, she had been made perfect in loveli- 
ness only to die, but the terrors of the grave, to her, lay solely 
m a consideration which she revealed to me, one evening at 
twilight, by the banks of the River of Silence She gneved to 
think that, having entombed her in the Valley of the Many- 
Coloured Grass, I would quit for ever its happy recesses, trans- 
ferring the love which now was so passionately her own to some 
maiden of the outer and every-day world And, then and there, 
I threw myself humedly at the feet of Eleonora, and offered up 
a vow, to herself and to Heaven, that I would never bind myself 
m mamage to any daughter of Earth — that I would m no 
manner prove recreant to her dear memory, or to the memory of 
the devout affection with which she had blessed me And I 
called the Mighty Ruler of the Universe to witness the pious 
solemnity of my vow And the curse which I mvoked of Him 
and of her, a saint in Helusion, should I prove traitorous to that 
promise, mvolved a penalty the exceeding great horror of which 
will not permit me to make record of it here. And the bright 
eyes of Eleonora grew bnghter at my words , and she sighed as 
if a deadly burthen had been taken from her breast, and she 
trembled and very bitterly wept, but she made acceptance of 
the vow (for what was she but a child?), and it made easy to 
her the bed of her death. And she said to me, not many days 

terwards, tranquilly dying, that, because of what I had done 

or the comfort of her spirit, she would watch over me m that 
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jpint when departed, and. if so it were permitted her, return to 
me visibly in the watches of the night, but, if this thing were, 
indeed, beyond the power of the souls in Paradise, that she 
would, at least, give me frequent indications of her presence; 
sighing upon me in the evening winds, or filling the air which I 
breathed with perfume from the censers of the angels And, 
with these words upon her lips, she yielded up her mnocent 
life, putting an end to the first epoch of my own 
Thus far I have faithfully said But as I pass the banner m 
Time’s path formed by the death of my beloved, and proceed 
with the second era of my existence, I feel that a shadow gathers 
over my brain, and I mistrust the perfect sanity of the record 
But let me on — Years dragged themselves along heavily, and 
still I dwelled within the Valley of the Many-Coloured Grass, — 
but a second change had come upon all things The star-shaped 
flowers shrank into the stems of the trees, and appeared no more 
The tints of the green carpet faded, and, one by one, the ruby- 
red asphodels withered away, and there sprang up, m place of 
them, ten by ten, dark eye-like violets that writhed uneasily 
and were ever encumbered with dew And Life departed from 
our paths, for the tall flamingo flaunted no longer his scarlet 
plumage before us, but flew sadly from the vale into the hills, 
' with all the gay glowing birds that had amved m his company 
And the golden and silver fish swam down through the gorge at 
the lower end of our domain and bedecked the sweet nver never 
again And the lulling melody that had been softer than the 
wmd-harp of Ailolus and more divine than all save the voice of 
Eleonora, it died little by little away, in murmurs growing lower 
and lower, until the stream returned, at length, utterly, into the 
solemnity of its original silence And then, lastly the volum- 
inous cloud uprose, and, abandoning the tops of the mountains 
to the dimness of old, fell bark into the regions of Hesper, and 
took away all its manifold golden and gorgeous glones from the 
Valley of the Many-Coloured Grass 
Yet the promises of Eleonora were not forgotten; for I heard 
the sounds of the swinging of the censers ^ the an mis , and 
streams of a holy perfume floated ever and ever about the vallry , 
and at lone hours, when my heart beat heavily, the winds that 
bathed my brow came unto me laden with soft sighs, and indis- 
tinct murmurs filled often the night air, and once — oh, but om e 
only! I was awakened from a slumber like the slumber of 
death by the pressing of spiritual lips upon my own 
But the void within my heart refused, even thus, to be filled 
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I longed for the love which had before filled it to overflowing 
At length the valley pained me through its memones of Eleonora, 
and I left it for ever for the vanities and the turbulent tnumphs 
of the world 

■ « • • • 

I found myself within a strange city^ where all things might 
have served to blot from recollection the sweet dreams I had 
dreamed so long m the Valley of the Many-Coloured Grass 
The pomps and pageantnes of a stately court, and the mad 
clangour of arms, and the radiant loveliness of woman, be- 
wildered and mtoxicated my bram But as yet my soul had 
proved true to its vows, and the indications of the presence of 
Eleonora were still given me m the silent hours of the night. 
Suddenly, these manifestations they ceased, and the world 
grew dark before mine eyes, and I stood aghast at the burning 
thoughts which possessed — at the temble temptations which 
beset me , for there came from some far, far distant and unknown 
land, into the gay court of the kmg I served, a maiden to whose 
beauty my whole recreant heart yielded at once — at whose foot- 
stool I bowed down without a struggle, m the most ardent, in 
the most abject worship of love. What mdeed was my passion 
for the young girl of the valley m comparison with the fervour, 
and the dehnum, and the spint-hfting ecstasy of adoration with 
which I polired out my whole soul in tears at the feet of the 
ethereal ErmengardeP—Oh bright was the seraph Ermengardel 
and m that knowledge I had room for none other —Oh divme 
was the angel Ermengardel and as I looked down mto the 
depths of her memorial eyes I thought only of them — and of her 

I wedded, — nor dreaded the curse I had mvoked, and its 
bitterness was not visited upon me. And once — but once again 
in the silence of the night, there came through my lattice the 
soft sighs which had forsaken me, and they modelled themselves 
mto familiar and sweet voice, saying 

' Sleep m peace '—for the Spirit of Love reigneth and ruleth, 
and, m taking to thy passionate heart her who is Ermengarde, 
thou art absolved, for reasons which shall ^be made known to 
thee m Heaven, of thy vows unto Eleonora,” 
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BERENICE 

Dicebant m{hi sodalcs, si sepulchnim amicaa visitarem, curas meas 
aliquantulum fore ievatas — Ebn Zaiat 

Misery is manifold The wretchedness of earth is multiform 
Overreaching the wide honzon as the rainbow, its hues are as 
vanous as the hues of that arch, — as distmct too, yet as mti- 
mately blended Overreaching the wide honzon as the rainbow 
How is It that from beauty I have denved a type of unloveli 
ness^ — from the covenant of peace a simile of sorrow? But as 
in ethics, evil is a consequence of good, so, in fact, out of joy is 
sorrow bom Either the memory of past bliss is the anguish o' 
to-day, or the agonies which are have their origin m the'ecstasie^ 
which might have been 

My baptismal name is Egaeus, that of my family I will not 
mention Yet there are no towers in the land more time 
honoured than my gloomy, grey, hereditary halls Cur line 
has been called a race of visionanes, and in many stnkin' 
particulars — m the character of the family mansion — ^in th' 
frescoes of the chief saloon — in the tapestnes of the dormitoner 
— ^in the chiselling of some buttresses in the armoury — but more 
especially in the gallery of antique paintings — the fashion ol 
the library chamber — and, lastly, in the very peculiar nature of 
the library’s contents, there is more than suffiaent evidence to 
warrant the belief 

The recollections of my earliest years are connected with that 
chamber, and with its volumes' — of which latter I will say no 
more Here died my mother Herein was I bom But it is 
mere idleness to say that I had not lived before — that the soul 
has no previous existence You deny it? — ^let us not argue the 
matter Convinced myself, I seek not to convince There is 
however, a remembrance of aenal forms — of spintual and mean- 
ing eyes — of sounds, musical yet sad — ^a remembrance which 
Will not be excluded, a memory like a shadow, vague, vanablc 
indefinite, unsteady, and like a shadow, too, in the impossi- 
bility of my gettmg nd of it while the sunlight of my reason 
shall exist 

In that chamber was I bom Thus awaking from the long 
night of what seemed, but was not, nonentity, at once into the 
Very regions of fairy-land — ^into a palace of imagmation — into 
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the vnld dominions of monastic thought and erudition — ^it is not 
singular that I gazed around me vnth a startled and ardent eye 
—that I loitered away my boyhood in books, and dissipated my 
\oath in revene, but it ts singular that as years rolled away, 
and the noon of manhood found me still m the mansion of my 
fathers — it is wonderful what stagnation there fell upon the 
spnngs of my life — ^wonderful how total an inversion took place 
m the character of my commonest thought. The realities of 
the world affected me as visions, and as visions only, while the 
wald ideas of the land of dreams became, m turn, — not the 
matcnal of my eveiy'-day existence — but m very deed that 
existence utterly and solely in itself 


Berenice and I were cousins, and we grew up together in my 
paternal halls Yet differently we grew — I ill of health, and 
buned in gloom — she agile, graceful, and overflowmg^ with 
energy, hers the ramble on the hill-side — mine the studies of 
the cloister — I living within my own heart, and addicted body 
and soul to the most mtense and painful meditation — she roam- 
ing carelessly through life with no thought of the shadows in her 
path, or the silent flight of the raven-winged hours Berenice 1 
— 1 call upon her name — Beremce 1 — and from the grey ruins of 
memory a thousand tumultuous recollections are startled at 
tlic sound ! Ah I vividly is her image before me now, as m the 
early days of her light-hearted ness and joy I Oh I gorgeous 
yet fantastic beauty I Oh I sylph amid ^e shrubberies of 
Amhciml Ohl Naiad among its fountains* — and then — then 
all is mystery and terror, and a tale which should not be told 
Disease — a fatal disease — ^fell like the simoom upon her frame, 
and, even while I gazed upon her, the spirit of change swept 
over her, pervading her mind, her habits, and her character, 
and, in a manner the most subtle and tcmble, disturbing even 
tlic identity of her person I Alas * the dcstro) er came and went, 
and the victim — where was she? I knew her not — or knfew 
her no longer as Berenice 

Among the numerous train of maladies supennduced by that 
fata! and primary one which effected a revolution of so horrible 
a kind in the moral and physical being of my cousin, mav be 
mentioned as the most distressing and obstinate in its nature, 
R spencs of epilepsy not unfrcqucntly terminating in trance 
trance \Lxy nearly resembling positive dissolution, and 
iium which her manner of recovery was, in most instances, 
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startlingly abrupt. In the meantime my own disease — for I 
have been told that I should call it by no other appellation— 
my own disease, then, grew rapidly upon me, and assumed 
finally a monomamac character of a novel and extraordmary 
form — hourly and momently gaming vigour — and at length 
obtaining over me the most mcomprehensible ascendency 
This monomania, if I must so term it, consisted m a morbid 
imtabiiity of those properties of the mind m metaphysical 
science termed the atienitve It is more than probable that I 
am not understood; but I fear, mdeed, that it is m no manner 
possible to convey to the mmd of the merely general reader, an 
adequate idea of that nervous tntenstiy of interest with which, 
in my case, the powers of meditation (not to speak technically) 
busied and buned themselves, in the contemplation of even the 
most ordmary objects of the umverse 
To muse for long unweaned hours with my attention nveted 
to some fnvolous device on the margin, or in the typography 
of a book, to become absorbed for the better part of a summer's 
day, m a quamt shadow falling aslant upon the tapestry, or 
upon the door, to lose myself for an entire night in watching 
the steady flame of a lamp, or the embers of a fire, to dream 
away whole days over the perfume of a flower, to repeat mono- 
tonously some common word, until the sound, by dmt of frequent 
repetition, ceased to convey any idea whatever to the mmd, to 
lose all sense of motion or physical existence, by means of abso- 
lute bodily quiescence long and obstmately persevered m, — 
such were a few of the most common and least penucious 
vaganes induced by a condition of the mental faculties, not, 
mdeed, altogether unparalleled, but certainly bidding defiance 
to anythmg like analysis or explanation 
Vet let me not be misapprehended. — ^The undue, earnest, 
and morbid attention thus excited by objects m their own 
nature fnvolous, must not be confounded m character with that 
ruminating propensity common to all mankind, and more 
especially mdulged m by persons of ardent imagmation It 
Vras not even, as might be at first supposed, an extreme con- 
dition, or exaggeration of such propensity, but jmmanly and 
essentially distinct and different In the one instance, the 
dreamer, or enthusiast, being mterested by an object usually 
not fnvolous, imperceptibly loses sight of this object m a wilder- 
ness of deductions and suggestions issumg therefrom, until, at 
the conclusion of a day-dream often replete mth luxury, he finds 
the tncitamenium or first cause of his musings entirely vanished 
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and forgotten In my case the pnmary object was invariably 
frivolous, although assuming, through the medium of my dis- 
tempered vision, a refracted and unreal importance Few 
deductions, if any, were made, and those few pertinaciously 
retummg m upon the onginal object as a centre The medita- 
tions were never pleasurable, and, at the termination of the 
revene, the first cause, so far from being out of sight, had 
attamed that supematurally exaggerated mterest which was 
the prevailing feature of the disease In a word, the powers 
of mmd more particularly exercised were, with me, as I have 
said before, the attentive, and are, with the day-dreamer, the 
specidative 

My books, at this epoch, if they did not actually serve to 
imtate the disorder, partook, it will be perceived, laigely, m 
their imagmative and inconsequential nature, of the charac- 
tenstic quahties of the disorder itself I well remember, among 
others, the treatise of the noble Italian Coehus Secundus Cuno, 
De AmpUiudtne Beatt Regnt Det, St Austm’s great work. 
The City of God, and Tertullian, De Came Chnsti, m which 
the paradoxical sentence, ^‘Moriuus est Det films, credtbtle 
est quia tneptum est et sepultus resurrexit, certum est quta 
impossible est,” occupied my undivided time, for many weeks 
of laborious and fruitless mvestigation. 

Thus It will appear that, shaken from its balance only by 
tnvial things, my reason bore resemblance to that ocean-crag 
spoken of by Ptolemy Hephestion, which, steadily resistmg the 
attacks of human violence, and the fiercer fury of the waters 
and the winds, trembled only to the touch of the flower called 
Asphodel And although, to a careless thinker, it might appear 
a matter beyond doubt, that the alteration produced by her 
unhappy malady, m the moral condition of Berenice, would 
afford me many obtects for the exercise of that mtense and 
abnormal meditation whose nature I have been at some trouble 


in explaimng, yet such was not m any degree the case In the 
luad intervals of my infimuty, her calamity, indeed, gave me 
pam, and, taking deeply to heart that total wreck of her fair and 
gentle life, I did not fail to ponder frequently and bitterly upon 
^e wonder-working means by which so strange a revolution had 
been so suddenly brought to pass But these reflections partook 
not of the idiosyncrasy of my disease, and were such as would 
have occurred, under similar circumstances, to the ordinary 
mass of manlond True to its own character, my disorder 
revelled in’ the less important but more startling changes 
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wrought in the physical frame of Berenice — ^in the singular and 
most appalling distortion of her personal identity. 

Durmg the brightest days of her unparalleled beauty^ most 
surely I had never loved her In the strange anomaly of my 
existence, feelings with me had never been of the heart, and my 
passions always were of the mind Through the grey of the 
early mormng— among the trellised shadows of the forest at 
noonday — ^and m the silence of my library at night, she had 
flitted by my eyes, and I had seen her — not as the livmg and 
breathing Beremce, but as the Bereruce of a dream — not as a 
being of the earth, earthy, but as the abstraction of such a 
being — not as a thmg to admire, but to analyse — not as an 
object of love, but as the theme of the most abstruse although 
desultory speculation. And now — now I shuddered m her 
presence, and grew pale at her approach, yet bitterly lamenting 
her fallen and desolate condition, I called to mmd that she had 
loved me long, and, ^ an evil moment, I spoke to her of 
marriage 

And at length the penod of our nuptials was approaching, 
when, upon an afternoon m the winter of the year, — one of 
those unseasonably warm, calm, and misty days which are the 
nurse of the beautiful Halcyon ,* — I sat (and sat, as I thought, 
alone) m the umer apartment of the hbrary. But uplifting my 
eyes I saw that Berenice stood before me 

Was It my own excited imagmation — or the misty mfluence 
of the atmosphere — or the imcertam twilight of the chamber — 
or the grey drapenes which fell around her figure — ^tbat caused 
m It so vaallatmg and mdistmct an outline ? I could not tell 
She spoke no word, and I — ^not for worlds could I have uttered 
a syllable An icy chill ran through my frame, a sense of 
msufferable anxiety oppressed me, a consuming cunosity per- 
vaded my soul, and smkmg back upon the chair, I remained 
for some time breathless and motionless, with my eyes nveted 
upon her person Alas 1 its emaciation was excessive, and not 
one vestige of the former being lurked m any single line of the 
contour My bummg glances at length fell upon the face 

The forehead was high, and very pale, and singularly placid; 
and the once jetty hair fell jjartiaily over it, and ove^rshadowed 
the hollow temples with innumerable ringlets now of a vivid 
yellow, and jamng discordantly, m their fantastic character, 

* For 83 Jove, dnnne the winter season, gives twice sevra davs of 
Waiiiith, men have called this cJemeut and temperate time the nurse oi 
the beautiful Halcyon.— S iuohides 
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with the reigning melancholy of the countenance. The eye^ 
were lifeless, and lustreless, and seemingly 'pupil-less, and J 
shrank involuntarily from their glassy stare to the contemplaj 
tion of the thin and shrunken lips Tliey parted, and m a 
smile of peculiar meaning, the teeth of the changed Berenice 
disclosed themselves slowly to my view Would to God that I 
had never beheld them, or that, having done so, I had died 1 
• • • • • • 
The shutting of a door disturbed me, and, looking up, I found 
that my cousm had departed from the chamber But from 
the disordered chamber of my brain, had not, alas! departed 
and would not be driven away, the white and ghastly spectrum 
of the teeth Not a speck on their surface — not a shade on 
their enamel — ^not an indenture in their edges — but what that 
penod of her smile had sufficed to brand in upon my memory 
I saw them now even more unequivocally than I beheld them 
then The teeth 1 — the teeth! — they were here, and there, and 
everywhere, and visibly and palpably before me, long, narrow, 
and excessively white, with the pale lips writhing about them, 
as m the very moment of their first temble development 
Then came the full fury of my monomania^ and I struggled in 
vain against its strange and irresistible influence In the 
multiplied objects of the external world I had no thoughts but 
for the teeth For these I longed wnth a phrenzied desire All 
other matters and all different interests became absorbed m 
their single contemplation They — they alone were present to 

the mental eye, and they, in their sole individuality, became 
the essence of my mental life I held them in every light 1 
turned them in every attitude I surveyed their characteristics 
I dwelt upon their peculianties I pondered upon their con- 
formation I mused upon the alteration m their nature I 
shuddered as I assigned to them in imagination a sensitive and 
sentient power, and even when unassisted by the lips, a culp- 
ability of moral expression Of Mad’selle SalI6 it has been well 
said, “ quc tons ses p/is etaicnt des sentiments” and of Berenice 1 
more senously believed que toutes ses dents itateni des tdees Dei 
tdees /—ah here was the idiotic thought that destroyed me’ 
Des idees I — ah therefore it was that I coveted them so madly 1 
I felt that their possession could alone ever restore me to peace, 
in giving me back to reason 

And the evening closed in upon me thus — and then the dark- 
ness came, and tamed, and went— and the day again dawned — 
the mists of a second night were now gathenng around — 
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and still I sat motionless m that solitary room; and still I sat 
buned m meditation, and still the phantasma of the teeth main- 
tained Its temble ascendency as, with the most vivid and 
hideous distmetness, it floated about amid the changing lights 
ind shadows of the chamber At length there broke in upon 
my dreams a cry as of horror and dismay , and thereunto, after 
a pause, succeeded the sound of troubled voices, mtermmgled 
with many low moanmgs of sorrow, or of pain I arose from 
my seat and, throwing open one of the doors of the library, saw 
standing out m the ante-chamber a servant maiden, all in tears, 
who told me that Berenice was — ^no more She had been seized 
with epilepsy in the early morning, and now, at the closing m of 
the night, the grave was ready for its tenant, and all the pre- 
parations for the bunal were completed 

I found myself sitting in the hbraiy, and agam sitting there 
alone It seemed that I had newly awakened from a confused 
and exating dream. I knew that it was now midnight, and I 
was well aware that since the setting of the sun Berenice had 
been mterred But of that dreary period which intervened I 
had no positive — at least no definite comprehension Yet its 
memory was replete with horror — horror more horrible from 
being vague, and terror more temble from ambiguity It was 
a fearful page in the record of my existence, wntten all over 
with dim, and hideous, and unintelligible recollections I 
stnved to decipher them, but in vain, while ever and anon, 
like the spirit of a departed sound, the shnll and piercing shriek 
of a female voice seemed to be ringing m my ears I had done 
a deed — ^what was it? I asked myself the question aloud, and 
the whispenng echoes of the 'chamber answered me, “ what was 

On the table beside me burned a lamp, and near it lay a little 
box It was of no remarkable character, and I had seen it fre- 
quently before, for it was the property of the family physician, 
but how came it there, upon my table, and why did I shudder 
m regarding it? These things were in no manner to be ac- 
counted for, and my eyes at length dropped to the open pages 
of a book, and to a sentence underscored therein The words 
were the singular but simple ones of the poet Ebn Zaiat, “ Dtce- 
i>ant mtht sodales st sepulchrum amtcce visttarem, euros meas 
altquaniulum fore levatas " Why then, as I perused them, did 
the hairs of my head erect themselves on end, and the blood of 
mv body become congealed within my veins ? 
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There came a light tap at the library door, and pale as the 
tenant of a tomb, a menial entered upon tiptoe. His looks 
were wild with terror, and he spoke to me in a voice tremulous, 
husky, and very low What said he? — some broken sentences 
I heard He told of a wild cry disturbing the silence of the 
night — of the gathenng together of the household — of a search 
in the direction of the sound, — and then his tones grew thnll- 
ingly distinct as he whispered me of a violated grave — of a 
disfigured body ensnrouded, yet still breathing, still palpitating, 
still altve ! 

He pointed to my garments, — they were muddy and clotted 
with gore I spoke not, and he took me gently by the hand , — 
It was indented with the impress of human nails He directed 
my attention to some object against the wall, — I looked at it 
for some minutes; — it was a spade With a shnek I bounded 
to the table, and grasped the box that lay upon it But I could 
not force it open, and m my tremor it slipped from my hands, 
and fell heavily, and burst into pieces; and from it, with a 
rattling sound, there rolled out some instruments of dental 
surgery, intermingled with thirty-two small, white and ivory- 
lookmg substances that were scattered to and fro about the 
floor 


MORELLA 

AiVo KaO' avTo fifO' avrou, fiovofiSesr aiei ov 
lUelf, by Itself, solely oNt everlastingly, and single 

— Plato, Sympos 

With a feeling of deep yet most singular affection I regarded my 
friend Morelia Thrown by accident into her society man> 
years ago, my soul, from our first meeting, burned with fires it 
had never before known, but the fires were not of Eros, and 
bitter and tormenting to my spirit was the gradual conviction 
that I could no more define their unusual meaning, or regulate 
their vague intensity Yet we met, and fate bound us together 
at the altar, and I never spoke of passion, nor thought of love 
She, however, shunned society, and, attaching herself to me 
alone, rendered me happy. It is a happmess to wonder; — it is 
a happiness to dream 

Morelia’s erudition was profound. As 1 hope to live, her 
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talents -were of no common order — ^her powers of mmd were 
gigantic I felt this, and, m many matters, became her pupil 
I soon, however, found that, perhaps on account of her Presburg 
education, she placed before me a number of those mystical 
wntings which are usually considered the mere dross of the 
early German literature These, for what reason I could not 
imagme, were her favounte and constant study — and that, in 
process of time they became my own, should be attnbuted to 
the simple but effectual influence of habit and example 
In all this, if I err not, my reason had little to do My con- 
' victions, or I forget myself, were m no manner acted upon by 
the ideal, nor v/as any tmeture of the mysticism which I read, 
to be discovered, unless I am greatly mistaken, either in my 
deeds or m my thoughts Persuaded of this, I abandoned 
myself impliatly to the guidance of my wife, and entered with 
an unflindung heart into the mtncacies of her studies And 
then — ^then, when, ponng over forbidden pages, I felt a for- 
bidden spint enkindling within me — would Morelia place her 
cold hand upon my own, and rake up from the ashes of a dead 
philosophy some low, singular words, whose strange meaning 
burned themselves m upon my memory And then, hour after 
hour, would I linger by her stde, and dwell upon the music of 
her voice — ^until, at length, its melody was tainted with terror, 
— and there fell a shadow upon my soul — and I grew pale^ and 
shuddered inwardly at those too unearthly tones And thus, 
joy suddenly faded into horror, and the most beautiful became 
the most hideous, as Hmnon became Ge-Henna 
It is unnecessary to state the exact character pf those dis- 
quisitions which, growing out of the volumes I have mentioned, 
formed, for so long a time, almost the sole conversation of 
Morelia and myself. By the learned m what might be termed 
theological morality they will be readily conceived, and by the 
unlearned they would, at all events, be little understood The 
wild Pantheism of Fichte, the modified UoAiyyeveauj of 
Pythagoreans, and, above all, the doctnnes of Identity as urged 
by Schellmg, were generally the points of discussion presenting 
the most of beauty to the imaginative Morelia That identity 
which IS termed personal, Mr Locke, I think, truly defines to 
consist m the saneness of a rational being And since by person 
we understand an intelligent essence having reason, and since 
there is a consciousness which always accompanies thmkmg, it 
IS this which makes us to be that which we call ourselves — 
thereby distinguishing us from other beings that think, and 
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, riving US our personal identity But the fTtnctpium tndivi- 
dualtonis — ^the notion of identity which at death ts or is not lost 
for ever — was to me, at all times, a consideration of intense 
interest, not more from the perplexing and exciting nature of 
Its consequences, than from the marked and agitated manner 
m which Morelia mentioned them 

But, mdeed, the time had now amved when the mystery of 
my wife’s manner oppressed me as a spell I could no longer 
bear the touch of her wan fingers, nor the low tone of her musical 
language, nor the lustre of her melancholy eyes And she knew 
ill this, but did not upbraid , she seemed conscious of my weak- 
niss or folly, and, smihng, called it Fate She seemed, also, 
onscious of a cause, to me unknown, for the gradual alienation 
i>f my regard , but she gave no hint or token of its nature Yet 
was she woman, and pined away daily In time, the enmson 
ipot settled steadily upon the cheek, and the blue veins upon 
che pale forehead became prominent, and, one instant, my 
nature melted mto pity, but, m the next, I met the glance of 
her meaning eyes, and then my soul sickened and became giddy 
with the giddmess of one who gazes downward mto some dreary 
and unfathomable abyss 

Shall I then say that I longed with an earnest and consuming 
desire for the moment of Morelia’s decease? I did, but the 
fragile spmt clung to its tenement of clay for many days — ^for 
many weeks and irksome months — until my tortured nerves 
obtained the mastery over my mmd, and I grew funous through 
delay, and, with the heart df a fiend, cursed the days, and the 
hours, and the bitter moments, which seemed to lengthen and 
lengthen as her gentle hfe declmed — ^like shadows m the dymg 
of the day 

But one autumnal evening, when the winds lay still in heaven, 
MoreUa called me to her bedside There was a dim mist over 
all the earth, and a warm glow upon the waters, and, amid the 
rich October leaves of the forest, a rambow from the firmament 
h vd surely fallen 

" It IS a_day of days,” she said as I approached, *' a day of 
all days either to live or die It is a fair day for the sons of 
'arth and life — ah, more fair for the daughters of heaven and 
dunh'" 

I kissed her forehead, and she continued: 

“ I am dying yet shidl I live ” 

;; Morelia) ” 

The days have never been when thou rouldst love me — 
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but her whom in life thou didst abhor, m death thou shall 
adore ” 

“ Morelia! ” 

“ I repeat that I am dying. But within me is a pledge of 
that affection — ah, how little! — ^which thou didst feel for me, 
Morelia And when my spirit departs shall the child live — thy 
child and mine, Morelia’s But thy days sliall be days of 
sorrow — that sorrow which is the most lastmg of impressions, 
as the cypress is the most endunng of trees For the hours of 
thy happiness are over, and }oy is not gathered twice' m' a life; 
as the roses of Psestum twice m a year Thou shalt no longer, 
then, play the Teian with time, but being ignorant of the myrtle 
and the vine, thou shalt bear about with thee thy shroud on 
the earth as do the Moslemin at Mecca ” 

“ Morelia 1 ” I cned, “ Morelia! how knowest thou this? ” — 
but she turned away her face upon the pillow, and, a slight 
tremor coming over her limbs, she thus died, and I heard W 
voice no more 

Yet, as she had foretold, her child — ^to which in dying she had 
given birth, which breathed not until the mother breathed no 
more — ^her child, a daughter, hved And she grew strangely in 
stature and mtellect, and was the perfect resemblance of her 
who had departed, and I loved her with a love more fervent 
than I had believed it possible to feel for any denizen of earth 

But, ere long, the heaven of this pure affection became 
darkened, and gloom, and horror, and gnef, swept over it in 
clouds I said the child grew strangely m stature and intelli- 
gence Strange, mdeed, was her rapid increase in bodily size — 
but terrible, ohl temble were the tumultuous thoughts which 
crowded upon me while watching the development of her mental 
being I Could it be otherwise, when I daily discovered in the 
conceptions of the child the adult powers and faculties of the 
woman? — ^when the lessons of expenence fell from the lips of 
mfancy? and when the wisdom or the passions of matunty I 
found hourly gleaming from its full and speculative eye? When, 
I say, all this became evident to my appalled senses — when I 
could no longer hide it from my soul, nor throw it off from 
those perceptions which trembled to receive it — is it to be 
wondered at that suspicions, of a nature fearful and exciting, 
crept in upon my spirit, or that my thoughts fell back aghast 
upon the wild tales and thnllmg theories of the entombed 
Morelia? I snatched from the scrutiny of the world a being 
whom destiny compelled me to adore, and m the ngoroii'^ 
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seclnsioB of tny homej -watched -with an agonising anxiety over 
all -s^hich concerned the beloved. 

And, as years rolied away, and I gazed, day after day, upon 
acr holy, and mild, and eloquent face, and pored over her 
maturing form, day after day I discovered new points of resem- 
blance m the child to her mother, the melancholy and the dead 
And, hourly, grew darter these shadows of similrtude, and more 
full, and more definite, and more perplexing, and more hideously 
temole in their aspect. For that her smile was like her mother’s 
I could bear; but then I shuddered at its too perfect identity — 
that her eyes -were like MoreUa’s I could endure ; but then they 
too often looked down into the depths of my sold with Morelia’s 
own intense and bewildering meaning. And in the contour of 
die high forehead, and m the ringlets of the silken hair, and in 
the wan fingers which boned themselves therein, and in the sad 
musical tones of her speech, and above all — oh ! above all — in 
the phrases and expressions of the dead on the lips of the loved 
<ind the h-vmg, I found food for consuming thought and horror 
— ^for a worm that not die. 

Thus passed away two lustra of her life, and, as yet, my 
daughter remamed nameless upon the earth. My child,” and 
“ my love,” were the designations usually prompted by a father’s 
affection, and the ngid suasion of her days precluded all other 
mtercourse. Morelia’s name died -with her at her death. Of 
the mother I had never spoken to the daughter; — it was impos- 
sible to speak. Indeed, during the bnef period of her existence, 
the latter had receivM no impressions from the outer world, 
save such as might have been afforded by the narrow limits of 
her privacy. But at length the ceremony of baptism presented 
to my mind, in its unnerved and agitated condition, a present 
deliverance from the terrors of my destiny. And at the 
baptismal font I hesitated for a name. And many titles of the 
vise and beautiful, of old and modem times, of my own and 
foreign lands, came throng^g to my lips, -with many, many 
Lair titles of the gentle, and tiie happy, and the good What 
prompted me, then, to disturb the memory of tiie buried dead? 
What demon urged me to breathe that sound, which, m its very 
recollection, -pms wont to make ebb the purple blood in torrents 
from the temples to the heart? What fiend ^ke from the 
recesses of my soul, when, amid those dim aisles, and in the 
silence of the night, I whispered -within the ears of the holy man 
the syllables — Morelia? WTiat more than fiend con-viilsed the 
features of my duid, and cverspread tiiem -with hues of death. 
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as starting at that scarcely audible sound, she turned her glassy 
eyes from the earth to heaven, and, falhng prostrate on the 
black slabs of our ancestral vault, responded — “ I am here I ” 
Distmct, coldly, calmly distmct, fell those few simple sounds 
withm my ear, and thence like molten lead, rolled hissmgly mto 
my bram Years — years may pass away, but the memory of 
that epoch— never I Nor was I mdeed ignorant of the flowers 
and the. vine— but the hemlock and the cypress overshadowed 
me night and day. And I kept no reckomng of tune or place, 
and the stars of my fate-faded from heaven, and therefore the 
earth grew dark, and its figures passed by me, like fiittmg 
shadows, and among them all I beheld only — ^Morelia. The 
wmds of the firmament breathed but one sound withm my ears, 
and the npples upon the sea murmured evermore — Morelia 
But she died, and with my own hands I bore her to the tomb, 
and I laughed with a long and bitter laugh as I found no traces 
of the first, m the charnel where I laid the second, Morelia. 


THE OVAL PORTRAIT 

The chfiteau into which my valet had ventured to make forable 
entrance, rather than permit me, m my desperately wounded 
condition, to pass a night m the open air, was one of those piles 
of commingled gloom and grandeur which have so long frowned 
among the Apennines, not less m fact than m the fancy of Mrs 
Radchffe. To all appearance it had been temporarily and very 
lately abandoned We established ourselves m one of the 
smallest and least sumptuously furnished apartments It lay 
m a remote turret of the building Its decorations were nch, 
yet tattered and antique Its walls were hung with tapestry 
and bedecked with manifold and multiform armonal trophies, 
together with an unusually great number of very spirited 
modem pamtings m frames of nch golden arabesque In these 
pamtings, which depended from the walls not only m their mam 
surfaces, but m very many nooks which the bizarre architec- 
ture of the chateau rendered necessary — ^in these paintings my 
incipient delmum, perhaps, had caused me to take deep mterest, 
so that I bade Pedro to close the heavy shutters of the room — 
since It was already mght , — to light the tongues of a tall candela- 
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brum which stood by the head of my bed, and to throw open 
far and wide the fanned curtains of black velvet which enveloped 
the bed itself I wished all this done that I might resign mvself, 
if not to sleep, at least alternately to the contemplation of these 
pictures, and the perusal of a small volume which had been 
found upon the pJlow, and which purported to criticise and 
describe them 

Long, long I read — and devoutly, devoutly I gazed Rapidly 
and gloriously the hours flew by and the deep midnight came. 
The position of the candelabrum displeased me, and ou trenching 
my hand with difficulty, rather than disturb my slumbering 
valet, I placed it sa as to tlirow its rays more fully upon the 
book ^ 

But the action produced an effect altogether unanticipated 
The rays of the numerous candles (for there were many) now 
fell within a niche of the room which had hitherto been thrown 
into deep shade by one of the bedposts I thus saw m vivid 
light a picture all unnoticed before It was the portrait of a 
voung girl just npening into womanhood I glanced at the 
painting hurriedly, and then dosed my eyes Why I did this 
was not at first apparent even to my own perception But 
while my lids remained thus shut, I ran over m my mind my 
reason for so shutting them It was an impulsive movement to 
gam time for thought — to make sure that my vision had not 
deceived me — to calm and subdue my fancy for a more sober 
and more certain gaze In a very few moments I agam looked 
fixedly at the picture 

That I now saw anght I could not and would not doubt; for 
the first flashing of the candles upon that canvas had seemed to 
dissipate the dreamy stupor which was stealing over my senses, 
and to startle me at once into waking life 

The portrait, I have already said, was that of a young girl 
It was a mere head and shouldem, done m what is techmcally 
called a vignetie manner, much m the style of the favounte 
heads of Sully The arms, the bosom, and even the ends of the 
radiant hair melted imprecepubly mto the vague yet deep 
shadow which formed the background of the whole. The frame 
was oval, nchly gilded and filigreed m Moresque As a thing 
of art, nothing could be more admirable than the painting itself 
But it could have been neither the execution of the work, nor 
the immortal beauty of the countenance, which had so suddenly 
and so vehemently moved me Least of all, could it have been 
^hat my fancy, shaken from its half slumber, had mistaken the 
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head for that of a Imng person I saw at once that the pecu- 
liarities of the design, of the vtgnettmg, and of the frame, must 
have instantly dispelled such idea — must have prevented even 
its momentary entertainment. Thinking earnestly upon these 
points, I remained, for an hour perhaps, half sitting, half re- 
chning, with my vision nveted upon the portrait At length, 
satisfied with the true secret of its effect, I fell back within the 
bed 'I had found the spell of the picture in an absolute hfe- 
likeliness of expression, which, at first startling, finally con- 
founded, subdued, and appalled me With deep and reverent 
awe I replaced the candelabrum in its former position The 
cause of my deep agitation being thus shut from view, I sought 
eagerly the volume which discussed the paintings and their 
histones Turning to the number which designated the oval 
portrait, I there read the vague and quaint words which follow 
“ She was a maiden of rarest beauty, and not more lovely than 
full of glee And evil was the hour when she saw, and loved, 
and wedded the painter He, passionate, studious, austere, 
and having already a bnde in his Art she a maiden of rarest 
beauty, and not more lovely than full of glee, all light and 
smiles, and frolicsome as the young fawn, loving and chcnshing' 
all things; hating only the Art which was her nval, dreading 
only the palette and brushes and other untoward instruments 
which depnved her of the countenance of her lover It was 
thus a temble thmg for this lady to hear the pamter speak of 
his desire to portray even his young bnde But she was humble 
and obedient, and sat meekly for many weeks in the dark high 
turret-chamber where the light dnpped upon the pale canvas 
only from overhead But he, the painter, took glory m his 
work, which went on from hour to hour, and from day to day 
And he was a passionate, and wild, and moody man, who became 
lost in revenes, so that he would not see that the light which 
fell so ghastly in that lone turret withered the health and the 
spirits of his bnde, who pmed visibly to all but him. Yet she 
smiled on and still on, uncomplamingly, because she saw that 
the pamter (who had high renown) took a fervid and burning 
pleasure in his task, and wrought day and night to depict her 
who so loved him, yet who grew daily more dispinted and weak 
And m sooth some who beheld the portrait spoke of its resem- 
blance m low words, as of a mighty marvel, and a proof not less 
of the power of the painter than of his deep love for her whom 
he depicted so surpassingly well But at length, as the labour 
drew nearer to its conclusion, there were admitted none mto the 
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turret; for the painter had grown wild with the ardour of hi? 
work, and turned his eyes from the canvas rarely, even to regard 
the countenance of his wife And he would not see that the 
tints which he spread upon the canvas were drawn from the 
cheeks of her who sat beside him And when many weeks had 
passed, and but little remamed to do, save one brush upon the 
mouth and one tmt upon the eye, the spint of the lady again 
flickered up as the flame within tiie socket of the lamp And 
then the brush was given, and then the tmt was placed; and, 
for one moment, the painter stood entranced before the work 
which he had wrought, but m the next, while he yet gazed, he 
grew tremulous and very pallid, and aghast, and crymg with a 
loud voice, ‘ This is mdeed Life itself 1 ’ turned suddenly to regard 
his beloved . — She was dead I '* 


KING PEST 

A Tale Containing an Allegory 

The gods do bear and wfU allow in kings 
The things which they abhor in ra<^al routes. 

— Buckhurst's Tragedy of F err ex and Porrex 

About twelve o’clock, one night m the month of October, and 
durmg the chivalrous reign of the third Edward, two seamen 
belongmg to the crew of the Free and Easy, a trading schooner 
plying between Sluys and the Thames, and then at anchor m 
that nver, were much astonished to find themselves seated m the 
tap-room of an ale-house m the pansh of St Andrews, London 
which ale-house bore for sign the portraiture of a “ Jolly 
Tar ” 

The room, although ill-contnved, smoke-blackened, low- 
pitched, and in every other respect agreeing with the general 
character of such places at the period — was nevertheless, m the 
opimon of the grotesque groups scattered here and there within 
•t, sufficiently well adapted to its purpose 
Of these groups our two seamen formed, I thmk, the most 
if iiot the most conspicuous 

The one who appeared to be the elder, and whom his com- 
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panion addressed by the characteristic appellation of " Legs,” 
was at the same time much the taller of the two He might 
have measured six feet and a half, and an habitual stoop m the 
shoulders seemed to have been the necessary consequehce of 
an altitude so enormous Superfluities m height were, however, 
more than accounted for by deficiencies m other respects He 
wasT exceedingly thin, and might, as his associates asserted, 
have answered, when drunk, for a pennant at the mast-head, or, 
when sober, have served for a jib-boom But these jests, and 
others of a similar nature, had evidently produced, at no time, 
any effect upon the cachmnatory muscles of the tar With 
high cheek-bones, a large hawk-nose, retreating chin, fallen 
under-jaw, and huge protruding white eyes, the expression of 
his countenance, although tinged with a species of dogged in- 
difference to matters and things in general, was not the less 
utterly solemn and senous beyond all attempts at mutation or 
descnption 

The younger seaman was, in all outward appearance, the con- 
verse of his companion His stature could not have exceeded 
four feet A pair of stumpy bow legs supported his squat, un- 
wieldy figure, while his unusually short and thick arms, with no 
ordinary fists at their extremities, swung off dangling from his 
sides like the fins of a sea-turtle Small eyes, of no particular 
colour, twinkled far back m his head His nose remamed buned 
m the mass of flesh which enveloped his round, full, and purple 
face, and his thick upper-hp rested upon the still thicker one 
beneath with an air of complacent self-satisfaction, much 
heightened by the owner’s habit of licking them at intervals 
He evidently regarded his tall shipmate with a feeling half- 
wondrous half-quizzical, and stared up occasionally in his face 
as the red setting sun stares up at the crags of Ben Nevis 

Vanous and eventful, however, had been the peregnnations 
of the worthy couple m and about the different tap-houses of 
the neighbourhood during the earlier hours of the night Funds, 
even the most ample, are not always everlasting, and it was 
with empty pockets our friends had ventured upon the present 
hostelne 

At the precise period, then, when this history properly com- 
mences, Legs, and his fellow, Hugh Tarpaulin, sat, each with 
both elbows resting upon the large oaken table m the middle of 
the floor, and with a hand upon either cheek.^ They were eye- 
ing, from behind a huge flagon of unpaid-for “ hummmg-stuff,” 
the portentous words, “ No Chalk,” which to their mdignation 
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and astonishment were scored over the door-way by means of 
that very mmeral whose presence they purported to deny 
Not that the gift of deci{ihtnng written characters — a gift 
among the commonalty of that day considered little less caba- 
listical than the art of inditing — could, in strict justice, have been 
laid to the charge of either disciple of the sea, but there was, to 
say the truth, a certain twist m the formation of the letters — 
an indescribable lee-lurch about the whole — which foreboded, 
m the opinion of both seamen, a long run of dirty weather, and 
determined them at once, in the aih gorical words of Legs him- 
self, to “ clew up all sail, and scud before the wind ’* 

Having accordingly disposed of what remained of the ale, 
and looped up the points of their short doublets, they finally 
made a bolt for the street Although Tarpaulin rolled twice 
mto the fireplace, mistaking it for the door, yet their escape was 
at length happily ellected — ^and half after twelve o’clock found 
our heroes npe for mischief, and running for life down a dark 
alley in the direction of St Andrew’s Stair, hotly pursued by 
the landlady of the “ Jolly Tar ” 

At the epoch of this eventful tale, and periodically, for many 
years before and after, all England, but more^ especially the 
metropolis, resounded with the fearful cry of “ Plague 1 ” Tiie 
city was m a great measure depopulated — and m those horrible 
regions, m the vicinity of the Thames, where, amid the dark, 
narrow, and filthy lanes and alleys, the Demon of Disease was 
supposed to have had his nativity. Awe, Terror, and Supersti- 
tion were alone to be found stalking abroad. 

By authonty of the king such distncts were placed under ban, 
and all persons forbidden, under pam of death, to mtrude upon 
their dismal sohtude Yet neither the mandate of the mon- 
arch, nor the huge bamers erected at the entrances of the 
streets, nor the prospect of that loathsome death which, with 
aim )st absolute certainty, overwhelmed the wretch whom no 
peril could deter from the adventure, prevented the unfurnished 
and untenanted dwelhngs from being stnpped, by the hand of 
nightly rapme, of every article, such as iron, brass, or lead- 
work, which could m any manner be turned to a profitable 
account. 

Above aH, it was usually found, upon the annual winter 
opening of the bamers, that locks, bolts, and secret cellars had 
proved but slender protection to those nch stores of wines and 

quore which, m consideration of the nsk and trouble of re- 
val, many of the numerous dealers hav ing shops m the 
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neighbourhood had consented to trust, during the period of 
exile, to so insufficient a security. 

But there were very few of the terror-stneken people who 
attributed these doings to the agency of human hands Pest- 
spints, plague-goblins, and fever-demons were the populai 
imps of mischief, and tales so blood-chilhng were hourly told, 
that the whole mass of forbidden buildings was, at length, 
enveloped in terror as m a shroud, and the plunderer himself 
was often scared away by the horrors his own depredations had 
created , leavmg the entire vast circuit of prohibited district to 
gloom, silence, pestilence, and death 
It was by one of the terrific barriers already mentioned, and 
which indicated the region beyond to be under the Pest-ban, 
that, in scrambling down an alley, Legs and the worthy Hugh 
Tarpaulin found their progress suddeidy impeded To return 
was out of the question, and no time was to be lost, as their 
pursuers were close upon their heels. With thorough-bred sea- 
men to clamber up the roughly fashioned plank-work was a 
trifle, and maddened with the twofold excitement of exercise 
and liquor, they leaped unhesitatingly down withm the enclosure, 
and holdmg on their drunken course with shouts and yellmgs, 
were soon bewildered m its noisome and mtneate recesses 
Had they not, mdeed, been mtoxicated beyond moral sense, 
their reeling footsteps must have been palsied by the horrors of 
tlieir situation. The air was cold and misty. The paving- 
stones, loosened from their beds, lay in wild disorder amid the 
tall, rank grass, which sprang up around the feet and ankles. 
Fallen houses choked up the streets The most fetid and 
poisonous smells everywhere prevailed, and by the aid of that 
ehastly light which, even at midnight, never fails to emanate 
from a vapoury and pestilential atmosphere, might be discerned 
lying m the by-paths and alleys, or rotting in the wmdowless 
habitations, the carcass of many a noctum^ plunderer arrested 
by the hand of the plague in the very perpetration of his robbery. 
But it lay not m the power of the images, or sensations, or 
impediments such as these, to stay the course of men who, 
nathrally brave, and at that time especially, brimful of courage 
and of “ hummmg-stuff,” would have reeled, as straight as 
their condition might have permitted, undauntedly mto the 
very jaws of Death Onward — still onward stalked the gnra 
Legs, making the desolate solemnity echo and re-echo with 
yells like the temfic war-whoop of the Indian, and onward, 
still onward rolled the dumpy Tarpaulin, bang i ng on to the 
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doublet of his more active compamon, and far surpassing the 
latter’s most strenuous exertions m the way of vocal music, by 
buU-roanngs in basso, from the profundity of Ins stentonan 
lungs 

They had now evidently reached the stronghold of the pesti- 
lence Theu- way at every step or plunge grew more noisome 
and more homble — the paths more narrow and more mtneate 
Huge stones and beams falling momently from the decaying 
roofs above them, gave evidence, by their sullen and heavy 
descent, of the vast height of the surrounding houses, and while 
actual exertion became necessary to force a passage through 
frequent heaps of rubbish, it was by no means seldom that the 
hand fell upon a skeleton or rested upon a more fleshy corpse 

Suddenly, as the seamen stumbled against the entrance of a 
tall and ghastly-lookmg building, a yell more than usually shrill 
from the throat of the excited was replied to from within, 
in a rapid succession of wild, laughter-like, and fiendish shneks 
Nothmg daunted at sounds whidi, of such a nature, at such a 
time, and m such a place, might have curdled the very blood 
in hearts less irrevocably on fire, the drunken couple rushed 
headlong against the door, burst it open, and staggered mto the 
midst of things with a volley of curses 

The room withm which they found themselves proved to be 
the shop of an undertaker; but an open trap-door, in the comer 
of the floor near the entrance, looked down upon a long range of 
wme-cellars, whose depths the occasional sound of burstmg 
bottles proclaimed to be well stored with their appropnate con- 
tents In the middle of the room stood a table — m the centre 
of which again arose a huge tub of what appeared to be punch 
Bottles of vanous wines and cordials, together with jugs, 
pitchers, and flagons of every shape and quality, were scattered 
profusely upon Hie board. Around it, upon coffin-tressek, was 
seated a company of six. This company I wiU endeavour to 
delineate one by one 

Fronting the entrance, and elevated a httle above his com- 
panions, sat a personage who appeared to be the president of 
the table. His stature was gaunt and tall, and Legs was edn- 
founded to behold m him a figure more emaciated than himself 
His face was as yellow as safl^ron — ^but no feature excepting one 
^ne, was sufficiently marked to ment a particular descnption 
one consisted m a forehead so unusually and hideously 

ofty, as to have the appearance of a bonnet or crown of flesh 
s'lperadded upon the natural head TTis mouth was puckered 
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and dimpled into an expression of ghastly affability, and ht*- 
eyes, as mdeed the eyes of all at table, were glazed over with 
the fumes of mtoxication This gentleman was clothed from 
head to foot m a nchly-embroidered black silk-velvet pall, 
wrapped negligently around his form after the fashion of a 
Spanish doai- His head was stuck full of sable hearse-plumes, 
which he nodded to and fro with a jaunty and knowing air, and, 
in his right hand, he held a huge human thigh-bone, with which 
he appeared to have been just knocking down some member of 
the company for a song 

Opposite him, and with her back to the door, was a lady of 
no whit less extraordinaiy character Although quite as tall as 
the person just descnbed, she had no nght to complam of hus 
unnatural emaciation. She was evidently m the last stage of a 
dropsy; and her figure resembled nearly that of the huge pun- 
cheon of October beer which stood, with the head dnven m, close 
by her side, m a comer of the ch^ber. Her face was exceed- 
ingly round, red, and full, and the same pecuhanty, or rather 
want of peculiarity, attached itself to her countenance, which 1 
before mentioned m the case of the president — ^that is to say, 
only one feature of her face was sufficiently distinguished to 
need a separate characterisation mdeed the acute Tarpaulin 
immediately observed that the same remark might have applied 
to each mdmdual person of the party, every one of whom seemed 
to possess a monopoly of some particular portion of physiog- 
nomy. With the lady m question this portion proved to be the 
mouth. Commencmg at the right ear, it swept with a temfic 
chasm to the left — ^the short pendants which she wore m either 
auncle contmually bobbing mto the aperture She made, 
however, every exertion to keep her mouth closed and look 
dignified, m a dress consisting of a newly-starched and ironed 
shroud coming up close under her chm, with a crimpled ruffle 
of cambric muslin. 

At her nght hand sat a dunmutrve young lady whom she 
appeared to piatronise. This delicate little creature, m the 
trembling of her wasted fingers, in the livid hue of her bps, and 
m the slight hectic spot which tmged her otherwise leaden com- 
plexion, gave evident mdications of a galloping consumption 
An air of extreme haui ton, however, piervaded her whole appear- 
ance, she wore, m a graceful and maimer, a laige and 

beautiful wmding-sheet of the finest India lawn; her hair hung 
in ringlets over her neck; a soft smile played alxmt her mouth, 
but her nose, extremely long, thm, smuous, flexible, and pimpled, 
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hung down far below her under-lip, and, in spite of the delicate 
manner in which she now and then moved it to one side or the 
other with her tongue, gave to her countenance a somewhat 
equivocal expression 

Over against her, and upon the left of the dropsical lady, was 
seated a little puffy, wheezing, and gouty old man, whose cheeks 
re[K)sed upon the shoulders of their owner, like two huge bladders 
of Oporto wine With his arms folded, and with one bandaged 
.eg deposited upon the table, he seemed to think himself entitled 
to some consideration He evidently pnded himself much upon 
eiery inch of his personal appearance, but took more especial 
delight in calling attention to his gaudy-coloured surtout. This, 
to say the truth, must have cost him no little money, and was 
made to fit him exceedingly well — bemg fashioned from one of 
the cunously embroidered silken covers appertaining to those 
Tlonous escutcheons which, m England and elsewhere, are 
customanly hung up, m some conspicuous place, upon the 
dwellings of departed anstocracy 

Next to him, and at the nght hand of the president, was a 
gentleman m long white hose and cotton drawers His frame 
shobk, m a ridiculous marmer, with a fit of what Tarp.iulin 
called “ the horrors ” His jaws, which had been newly shaved, 
were tightly tied up by a bandage of muslin, and his arms 
being fastened m a similar way at the wrists, prevented hun 
from helping himself too freely to the liquors upon the table; 
a precaution rendered necessary, m the opinion of Legs, by the 
peculiarly sottish and wine-bibbing cast of his visage A pair 
of prodigious ears, nevertheless, which it was no doubt found 
impossible to confine, towered away mto the atmosphere of the 
ipartment, and were occasionally pneked up m a spasm at the 
sound of the drawmg of a cork 

Frontmg him, sixthly and lastly, was situated a singularly 
stiff-looking personage, who, bemg afflicted with paralysis, must, 
to speak senously, have felt very ill at ease m his unaccommo- 
dating habiliments He was habited, somewhat uniquely, m a 
new and handsome mahogany coffin. Its top or head-piece 
pressed upon the skull of the wearer, and extended over it m 
the fashion of a hood, giving to the entire face an air of mde- 
acnbable mterest. Arm-holes had been cut m the sides for the 
sake not more of elegance than of convenience , but the dress, 
nevertheless, prevented its propnetor from sitting as erect as 
his ^sociates , and as he lay reclining agamst his tressel, at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, a pair of huge goggle eyes rolled up 
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their awful whites toward the ceiling in absolute amazement at 
their own enormity 

Before each of the party lay a portion of a skull, which was 
used as a dnnking-cup Overhead was suspended a human 
skeleton, by means of a rope tied round one of the legs and 
fastened to a nng in the ceiling Tlie other lunb, confined by 
no such fetter, stuck off from the body at right angles, causing 
the whole loose and rattling frame to dangle and twirl about at 
the capnce of every occasional puff of wmd which found its way 
mto the apartment In the cranium of this hideous thing lay 
a quantity of ignited charcoal, which threw a fitful but vivid 
hght over the entire scene, while coffins, and other wares apper- 
taining to the shop of an undertaker, were piled high up around 
the room, and against the windows, preventing any ray escaping 
mto the street 

At sight of this extraordinary assembly, and of their still more 
extraordinary paraphernalia, our two seamen did not conduct 
themselves with that degree of decorum which might have been 
expected Legs, leaning against the wall near which he hap- 
pened to be standing, dropped his lower jaw still lower than 
usual, and spread open his eyes to their fullest extent; while 
Hugh Tarpaulm, stooping down so as to bnng his nose upon a 
level with the table, and spreading out a palm upon either knee, 
burst into a long, loud, and obstreperous roar of very ill-timed 
and immoderate laughter 

Without, however, taking offence at behaviour so excessively 
rude, the tall president smiled very graciously upon the mtruders 
— nodded to them in a dignified manner with his head of sable 
plumes — and, ansing, took each by an arm, and led him to a 
seat which some others of the company had placed in the mean- 
time for his accommodation Le^ to all this offered not the 
slightest resistance, but sat down as he was directed , while the 
gallant Hugh, removmg his coffin-tressel from its station near 
the head of the table, to the vicmity of the little consumptive 
lady m the wmdmg-sheet, plumped down by her side m high 
glee, and pouring out a skull of red wine, quaffed it to their 
better acquaintance But at this presumption the stiff gentle- 
man m the coffin seemed exceedmgly nettled, and serious con- 
sequences might have ensued, had not the president, rapping 
upon the table with his truncheon, diverted the attention of 
all present to the followmg speech* 

“ It becomes our duty upon the present happy occasion " 

“Avast there 1” mterrupted Legs, looking very scnous, 
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“ avast there a bit, I say, and tell us who the devil ye ah are, 
and what business ye have here, ngged off like the foul fiends, 
and swilling the snug blue rum stowed away for the winter by 
my honest shipmate, Will Wimble, the undertaker! ” 

At this unpardonable piece of ill-breeding, all the onginal 
company half-started to tneir feet, and uttered the same rapid 
succession of wild fiendish shneks which had before caught the 
attention of the seamen. The president, however, was ^e first 
to recover his composure, and at length, tummg to Legs with 
great dignity, recommenced 

“ Most willingly will we gratify any reasonable cunosity on 
the part of guests so lUustnous, unbidden though they be 
Know then that m these dommions I am monar^, and here 
rule with undivided empire under the title of ‘ King Pest the 
First ’ 

“ This apartment, which you no doubt profanely suppose to 
be the shop of W ill Wimble the undertaker — a man whom we 
know not, and whose plebeian appellation has never before this 
night thwarted our royal ears — this apartment, I say, is the 
Dais-Chamber of our Palace, devoted to the councils of our 
kingdom, and to other sacred and lofty purposes. 

“ The noble lady who sits opposite is Queen Pest, our Serene 
Consort. The other exalted personages whom you behold are 
all of our family, and wear the insigma of the blood royal under 
the respective titles of ‘ His Grace the Arch Duke Pest-Iferous * 
— * His Grace the Duke Pest-Hential ’ — ‘ His Grace the Duke 
Tem-Pest ’ — ‘ and Her Serene Highness the Arch Duchess 
Ana-Pest ’ 

“ As regards,” contmued he, “ your demand of the business 
upon which we sit here m council, we might be pardoned for 
replying that it concerns, and concerns alone, our own pnvate 
and regal mterest, and is in no manner important to any other 
than ourself But in consideration of those nghts to which as 
guests and strangers you may feel yourselves entitled, we will 
furthermore explain that we are here this night, prepared by 
deep research and accurate mvestigation, to examine, analyse, 
and thoroughly determine the indefinable spirit — the incom- 
prehensible qualities and nature — of those inestimable treasures 
of the palate, the wines, ales, and hqueurs of this goodly metro- 
polis by so doing to advance not more our own designs than 
ne tme welfare of that unearthly sovereign whose reign is over 

ys all whose dominions are unlimited, and whose name is 
Death.’ ” 
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” Whose name is Davy Jones 1 ” ejaculated Tarpaulin, help- 
ing the lady by his side to a skull of hqueur, and pounng out 
a second for himself 

“Profane varletl” said the president, now turning his 
attention to the worthy Hugh, “ profane and execrable wretch I 
— ^we have said, that, m consideration of those nghts which, 
even m thy filthy person, we feel no mclmation to violate, we 
have condescended to make reply to thy rude and unreasonable 
inqumes. We nevertheless, for your unhallowed intrusion 
upon our councils, believe it our duty to mulct thee and thy 
companion m each a gallon of Black Strap — ^havmg imbibed 
which to the prospenty of our kingdom — at a single draught — 
and upon your bended knees — ye shall be forthwith free either 
to proceed upon your way, or remain and be admitted to the 
pnvileges of our table, accordmg to your respective and indi- 
vidual pleasures ” 

“ It would be a matter of utter impossibility,” replied Legs, 
whom the assumptions and dignity of Kmg Pest the First had 
evidently inspired with some feelings of respect, and who arose 
and steadied himself by the table as he spoke — " it would, 
please your majesty, be a matter of utter impossibility to stow 
away in my hold even one-fourth part of that same liquor which 
your majesty has just mentioned To say nothing of the stuffs 
placed on board m the forenoon by way of ballast, and not to 
mention the various ales and liqueurs shipped this evening at 
vanous seaports, I have, at present, a full cargo of ‘ humming* 
stuff ’ taken in and duty paid for at the sign of the ‘ Jolly Tar.' 
You will, therefore, please your majesty, be so good as to take 
the will for the deed — for by no manner of means either can I or 
will I swallow another drop — least of all a drop of that villainous 
bilge-water that answers to the name of ‘ Black Strap ’ ” 

“ Belay that,” interrupted Tarpaulin, astonished not more 
at the length of his companion’s speech than at the nature of his 
refusal — “ Belay that, you lubber ! — and I say. Legs, none of 
your palaver. My hull is still light, although I confess you 
yourself seem to be a little top-heavy; and as far as the matter 
of your share of the cargo, why rather than raise a squall I 
would find stowage-room for it myself, but ” 

“ This proceeding,” mterposed the president, “ is by no 
means m accordance with the terms of the mulct or sentence, 
which is in Its nature Median, and not to be altered or recalled 
The conditions we have imposed must be fulfilled to the letter, 
and that without a moment’s hesitation — ^in failure of which 
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fulfilment we decree that you do here be tied neck and heels 
together, and duly drovmed as rebels m yon hogshead of October 
beer! ” 

“ A sentence I— a sentence 1 — a nghteous and )ust sentence f— 
a glonous decree! — a most worthy and upright and holy con- 
demnation!” shouted the Pest family altogether The king 
elevated his forehead into innumerable wnnkles, the gouty 
httle old man puffed like a pair of bellows, the lady of the 
winding-sheet waved her nose to and fro, the gentleman in the 
cotton drawers pneked up his ears, she of the shroud gasped 
like a dying fish, and he of the coffin looked stiff and rolled 
up his eyes 

“Ugh! ughl ughl” chuckled Tarpaulin, without heeding 
the general excitation, “ugh* ugh! ughl — ugh! ughl ugh' 
ugh! — ughl ughl ugh! — I was saying,” said he — “I was 
saying when Mr Kmg Pest poked m his marlmspike, that as 
for the matter of two or three gallons more or less of Black Strap, 
it was a tnfle to a tight sea-boat like myself not overstowed — 
but when it comes to dnnkmg the health of the Devil (whom 
God assoilzie) and gomg down upon my marrow-bones to his 
ill-favoured majesty there, whom I know, as well as I knou 
myself to be a smner, to be nobody in the whole world but Tim 
Hurlygurly the stage-player! — why' it’s quite another guess 
sort of a thing, and utterly and altogether past my compre- 
hension ” 

He was not allowed to finish this speech in tranquillity. Ai 
the name of Tim Hurlygurly the whole assembly leaped from 
their seats. 

“ Treason ! ” shouted his Majesty King Pest the First. 

“ Treason 1 ” said the little man with the gout 

“ Treason ! ” screamed the Arch Duchess Ana- Pest. 

“Treason! ” muttered the gentleman with his jaws tied up 

“ Treason 1 ” growled he of the coffin. 

“Treason! treason!” shrieked her majesty of the mouth 
and, seizing by the hinder part of his breeches the unfortunate 
Tarpaulin, who had just commenced pounng out for himself 
a skull of liqueur, she lifted him high mto the air, and let him 
fall without ceremony mto the huger open puncheon of his 
beloved ale J&obbing up and down, for a few seconds, like an 
apple m a bowl of toddy, he, at length, finally disappeared amid 
the whirlpool of foam which, m the already effervescent hquor, 
his struggles easily succeeded m creating 

Not tamely^ howeveij did the tall seaman behold the dis- 
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comfiture of his companion. Jostling King Pest through the 
open trap, the valiant Legs slammed the door down upon him 
with an oath, and strode toward the centre of the room Here 
teanng down the skeleton which swung over the table, he laid 
It about him with so much energy and good-wiU that, as the 
last glimpses of light died away withm the apartment, he 
succeeded in knockmg out the brams of the httle gentleman 
with the gout Rushing then with all his force against the fatal 
hogshead full of October ale and Hugh Tarpaulm, he rolled it 
over and over in an mstant Out poured a deluge of liquor so 
fierce — so impetuous — so overwhelming — ^that the room was 
flooded from wall to wall — ^the loaded table was overturned — the 
tressels were thrown v on their backs — the tub of punch into 
the fire-place — and the ladies mto hystencs. Piles of death- 
furniture floundered about Jugs, pitchers, and carboys 
mingled promiscuously in the melee, and wicker flagons en- 
countered desperately with bottles of ]unk The man "with the 
horrors was drowned upon the spot — the httle stifif gentleman 
floated off in his coffin — and the victonous Legs, seizing by the 
waist the fat lady in the shroud, rushed out with her mto the 
street, and made a bee-line for the Fru and Easy, followed 
under easy sail by the redoubtable Hugh Tarpaulin, who, 
having sneezed three or four times, panted and pufied after him 
with tile Arch Duchess Ana-Pest. 


THE MASQUE OF THE RED DEATH 

The “Red Death” had long devastated the country. No 
pestilence had ever been so fatal, or so hideous Blood was its 
Avatar and its seal — ^the redness and horror of blood There 
were sharp pains, and sudden dizzmess, and then profuse 
bleeding at the pores, with dissolution. The scarlet stains upon 
the body and especially upon the face of the victim, were the 
pest ban which shut him out from the aid and from the sjrm- 
pathy of his fellow-men And the whole seizure, progress, and 
termination of the disease, were the madents of half an hour. 

But the Prince PrOspero was happy and dauntless and 
sagaaous When his dominions were half-depopulated, he 
summoned to his presence a thousand hale and light-hearted 
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friends from among the knights and dames of his court, and 
with these retired to the deep seclusion of one of his castellated 
abbeys This was an extensive and magmficeat structure, the 
creation of the pnnce's own eccentnc yet august taste A 
strong and lofty wall girdled it in. This wall had gates of iron 
The courtiers, having entered, brought furnaces and massy 
hammers and welded the bolts They resolved to leave means 
neither of mgress nor egress to the sudden impulses of despair 
or of frenzy from withm. The abbey was amply provisioned 
With such precautions the courtiers might bid defiance to 
contagion The external world could take care of itself In 
the meantime it was folly to gneve, or to think. The pnnce had 
provided all the appliances of pleasure There were buffoons, 
there were impro\Tsaton, there were ballet-dancers, there were 
musiaans, there was Beauty, there was wme. All these and 
security were within Without was the Red Death ” 

It was toward the close of the fifth or sixth month of his 
seclusion, and while the pestilence raged most funously abroad, 
that the Prmce Prospero entertained his thousand friends at a 
masked ball of the most unusual magnificence. 

It was a voluptuous scene, that masquerade. But first let 
me tell of the rooms m which it was held. These were seven — 
an impenal suite In many palaces, however, such suites form 
a long and straight vista, while the foldmg doors slide back 
nearly to the walls on either hand, so that the view of the whole 
extent is scarcely impeded. Here the case was very different, 
as might have been expected from the duke’s love of the bizarre. 
The apartments were so irr^ularly disposed that the vision 
embraced but bttle more th^ one at a time. There was a 
sharp turn at every twenty or thirty yards, and at each turn a 
novel efltect. To the nght and left, in the middle of each wall, 
a tall and narrow Gotluc wmdow looked out upon a closed 
comdor which pursued the windings of the suite. These 
windows were of stamed glass whose colour vaned m accordance 
with the prevailing hue of the decorations of the chamber mto 
which it opened. That at the eastern extremity was hung, for 
example, in blue — and vividly blue were its windows The 
second chamber was purple m its ornaments and tapestries, 
and here the panes were purple. The third was green ■^ough- 
out, and so were the casements. The fourth was furnished and 
lighted with orange — ^the fifth with white — the sixth with violet. 
The seventh apartment was closely shrouded in black veh'et 
taoestnes that hung all over the ceiling and down the walls. 
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falling m heavy folds upon a carpet of the same matenal and 
hue But m this chamber only, the colour of the wmdows 
failed to correspond with the decorations. The panes here were 
scarlet — a deep blood colour. Now m no one of the seven 
apartments was there any lamp or candelabrum, amid the pro- 
fusion of golden ornaments that lay scattered to and fro or 
depended from the roof. There was no light of any kind 
emanatmg from lamp or candle withm the suite of chambers. 
But m the corridors that followed the suite there stood, opposite 
to each wmdow, a heavy tnpod, bearing a brazier of fire, that 
projected its rays through the tmted glass and so glaringly 
illummed the room. And thus were produced a multitude of 
gaudy and fantastic appearances But m the western or black 
chamber the effect of the fire-light that streamed upon the dark 
hangings through the blood-tmted panes was ghastly m the 
extreme, and produced so wild a look upon the countenances 
of those who entered, that there were few of the company bold 
enough to set foot withm its precmcts at all. 

It was in this apartment, also, that there stood against the 
western wall, a gigantic clock of ebony. Its pendulum swung 
to and fro with a dull, heavy, monotonous clang; and when the 
mmute-hand made the circuit of the face, and the hour was to 
be stricken, there came from the brazen lungs of the clock a 
sound which was clear and loud and deep and exceedingly 
musical, but of so pecuhar a note and emphasis that, at each 
lapse of an hour, the musiraans of the orchestra were constramed 
to pause, momentarily, m their performance, to harken to the 
sound, and thus the i^tzers perforce ceased their evolutions; 
and there was a bnef disconcert of the whole gay company, 
and, while the chimes of the clock yet rang, it was observed 
that the giddiest grew pale, and the more aged and sedate 
passed theu- hands over their brows as if m confused revene 
or meditation But when the echoes had fully ceased, a light 
laughter at once pervaded the assembly, the musicians looked 
at each other and smiled as if at then own nervousness and folly, 
and made whispenng vows, each to the other, that the next 
chiming of the clock should produce m them no similar emotion, 
and then, after the lapse of sixty mmutes (which embrace three 
thousand and six hundred seconds of the Time that flies), there 
came yet another chiming of the clock, and then were the same 
disconcert and tremulousness and meditation as before. 

But, in spite of these things, it was a gay and magnificent 
reveL The tastes of the duke were peculiar. He had a fine 
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eye for colours and effects. He disregarded the decora of mere 
fashion His plans were bold and fiery, and his conceptions 
glowed with barbanc lustre There are some who would have 
thought him mad His followers felt that he was not It was 
necessary to hear and see and touch him to be sure that he 
was not 

He had directed, m great part, the movable embellishments 
of the seven chambers, upon occasion of this great feie, and it 
was his own guiding taste which had given character to the 
masqueraders Be sure they were grotesque. There were 
much glare and ghtter and piquancy and phantasm — much of 
what has been smce seen m Hernant. There were arabesque 
figures with unsuited limbs and appointments There were 
delinous fancies such as the madman fashions There were 
much of the beautiful, much of the wanton, much of the bizarre, 
something of the temble, and not a little of that which might 
have excited disgust. To and fro in the seven chambers there 
stalked, m fact, a multitude of dreams And these — ^the dreams 

— ^wnthed m and about, taking hue from the rooms, and causing 
the wild music of the orchestra to seem as the echo of their steps 
And, anon, there strikes the ebony clock which stands m 
hall of the velvet. And then, for a moment, all is still, and all 
IS silent save the voice of the dock The dreams are stiff-frozen 
as they stand But the echoes of the chime die away — they 
have endured but an instant — and a light, half-subdued laughter 
floats after them as they depart. And now agam the music 
swells, and the dreams live, and wnthe to and fro more merrily 
than ever, taking hue from the many-tmted wmdows through 
which stream the rays from the tnpods But to the chamfer 
which lies most westwardly of the seven there are now none of 
the maskers who venture, for the night is waning away, and 
there flows a ruddier light through the blood-coloured panes, 
and the blackness of the sable drapery appals, and to him 
whose foot falls upon the sable carpet, there comes from the 
near dock of ebony a mufifled peal more solemnly emphatic than 
any which reaches their ears who mdulged m the more remote 
gaieties of the other apartments 

But these other apartments were densely crowded, and in 
them beat fevenshly the heart of life And the revel went 
whirlingly on, until at length there commenced the sounding 
of midnight upon the dock And then the music ceased, as I 
havet ’Id , and the evolutions of the waltzers were quieted, and 
there was an uneasy cessation of all things as before But now 
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there were twelve strokes to be sounded by the bell of the clock, 
and thus it happened, perhaps, that more of thought crept, 
with more of time, mto the meditations of the thoughtful 
among those who revelled. And thus too, it hajopened, perhaps, 
that before the last echoes of the last chime KW utterly sunk 
mto silence, there were many mdividuals m the crowd who had 
found leisure to become aware of the presence of a masked 
figure which had arrested the attention of no single mdividual 
before. And the rumour of this new presence havmg spread 
itself whispenngly around, there arose at length from the whole 
company a buzz, or murmur, expressive of disapprobation and 
surpnse — ^then, finally, of terror, of horror, and of disgust. 

In an assembly of phantasms such as I have painted, it may 
well be supposed that no ordinary appearance could have 
exated such sensation In truth the masquerade hcence of the 
night was nearly unhmited , but the figure m question had out- 
Heroded Herod, and gone beyond the bounds of even the 
pnnee’s mdefimte decorum There are chords m the hearts of 
the most reckless which cannot be touched without emotion. 
Even with the utterly lost, to whom life and death are equally 
jests, there are matters of which no jest can be made The 
whole company, indeed, seemed now deeply to feel that in the 
costume and beanng of the stranger neither wit nor propnety 
existed The figure was tall and gaunt, and shrouded from 
head to foot m &e habiliments of the grave The mask which 
concealed the visage was made so nearly to resemble the 
countenance of a stiffened corpse that the closest scrutmy must 
have had difficulty in detecting the cheat. And yet all this 
might have been endured, if not approved, by the mad revellers 
around But the mummer had gone so far as to assume the 
type of the Red Death His vesture was dabbled m blood — 
and his broad brow, with all the features of the face, was 

spnnkled with the scarlet horror 

When the eyes of Pnnee Prospero fell upo^ this spectral 
image (which, with a slow and solemn movement, as if more 
fully to sustain its role, stalked to and fro among the waltzers) 
he was seen to be convulsed in the first moment with a strong 
shudder either of terror or distaste, but, m the next, his brow 
reddened with rage 

“ Who dares,” — he demanded hoarsely of the courtiers who 
stood near him — “ who dares msult us with this blasphemous 
mockery? Seize him and unmask him — that we may know 
whom we have to hang, at sunrise, from the battlements! ” 
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It was in the eastern or blue chamber in which stood the 
Pnnce Prospero as he uttered these words. They rang through- 
out the seven rooms loudly and clearly, for the pnnce was a 
bold and robust man, and the music had become hushed at the 
wavmg of his hand. 

It was m the blue room where stood the prince, with a group 
of pale courtiers by his side At first, as he spolce, there was a 
shght rushmg movement of this group m the direction of the 
intruder, who at the moment was also near at hand, and now, 
with deliberate and stately step, made closer approach to the 
speaker But from a certam nameless awe with which the mad 
assumptions of the mummer had inspired the whole party, 
there were found none who put forth hand to seize him, so that, 
unimpeded, he passed withm a yard of the pnnce ’s person, 
and, while the vast assembly, as if with one impulse, shrank 
from the centres of the rooms to the walls, he made his way 
unmtemiptedly, but with the same solemn and measured step 
which had distinguished him from the first, through the blue 
chamber to the purple — through the purple to the green — 
through the green to the orange — through this again to the 
white — and even thence to the violet, ere a decided movement 
had been made to arrest him. It was "then, however, that the 
Pnnce Prospero, maddening with rage and the shame of his 
own momentary cowardice, rushed humedly through the six 
chambers, while none followed him on account of a deadly terror 
that had seized upon all He bore aloft a drawn dagger, and 
had approached, m rapid impetuosity, to withm three or four 
feet of the retreatmg figure, when the latter, havmg attamed 
the extrenuty of the velvet apartment, turned suddenly and 
confronted his pursuer. There was a sharp cry — and the dagger 
dropped gleammg upon the sable carpet, upon which, instantly 
afterward, fell prostrate m death the Pnnce Prospero Then, 
summoning the wild courage of despiair, a throng of the revellers 
at once threw themselves into the black apartment, and, seizmg 
the mummer, whose tall figure stood erect and motionless 
within the shadow of the ebony clock, gasped in unutterable 
horror at finding the grave cerements and corpse-like mask, 
which they handled wiSi so violent a rudeness, untenanted by 
any tangible form 

And now was acknowledged the presence of the Red Death 
He had come like a thief in the night And one by one dropped 
the revellers m the blood-bedewed balls of their revel, and died 
each m the despainng posture of his fall. And the life of the 
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ebony clock went out with that of the last of the gay. And 
the flames of the tnpods expired. And Darkness and Decay 
and the Red Death held illimitable dominion over alL 


THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO 

The thousand injunes of Fortunate I had borne as I best could, 
but when he ventured upon msult I vowed revenge You, 
who so well know the nature of my soul, will not suppose, 
however, that I gave utterance to a threat. At length I would 
be avenged, this was a pomt definitely settled — but the very 
defimtiveness with which it was resolved precluded the idea of 
nsk I must not only punish but punish with impumty A 
wrong is unredressed when retnbution overtakes its redresser. 
It IS equally unredressed when the avenger fails to make himself 
felt as such to him who has done the wrong 

It must be understood that neither by word nor deed had I 
given Fortunato cause to doubt my good will I continued, 
as was my wont, to smile m his face, and he did not perceive 
that my smile now was at the thought of his immolation. 

He had a weak point — this Fortunato — although m other 
regards he was a man to be respected and even feared He 
pnded himself on his connoisseurship m wine Few Italians 
have the true virtuoso spint. For the most part their enthusi- 
asm IS adopted to suit the tune and opportunity, to practise 
imposture upon the Bntish and Austnan miUtonatres. In 
painting and gemmary, Fortunato, hke his countrymen, , was 
a quack, but m the matter of old wines he was sincere. In this 
respect I did not differ from him matenally , — I was skilful in 
the Itahan vmtages myself, and bought largely whenever I 
could 

It was about dusk, one evemng dunng the supreme madness 
of the carmval season, that I encountered my fnend He 
accosted me with excessive warmth, for he had been dnnking 
much The man wore motley. He had on a tight-fitting parti- 
stnped dress, and his head was surmounted by the conical cap 
and bells I was so pleased to see him that I thought I should 
never have done wringing his hand 

I said to him — My dear Fortunato, you are luckily met 
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How remaTkably well you are looking to-day. But I have 
received a pipe of what passes for Amontillado, and 1 have my 
doubts " 

“How?” said he “ Amontillado? A pipe? Impossible! 
And m the middle of the carmval • ” 

“ I have my doubts,” I repbed, “ and I was silly enough to 
pay the full Amontillado once without consulting you in the 
matter. You were not to be found, and I was fearful of losing 
a bargain ” 

“ ^ontillado 1 ” 

“ I have my doubts ” 

“ Amontillado I ” 

“ And I must satisfy them ” 

“ Amontillado 1 ” 

“ As you are engaged, I am on my wav to Luchresl. If any 

one has a cntical turn it is he He will tell me ” 

“ Luchresi cannot tell Amontillado from Sherry ” 

“ And yet some fOols will have it that his taste Is a match 
for your own ” 

** Come, let us go ” 

“ Whither? ” 

To your vaults ” 

My fnend, no , I will not impose upon your good nature. 

I perceive you have an engagement. Luchresi 

“ I have no engagement, — come” 

“ My fnend, no It is not the engagement, but the severe 
cold with which I perceive you are afflicted The vaults are 
insufferably damp They are encrusted with nitre ” 

“ Let us go, nevertheless The cold is merely nothing 
Amontillado I You have been imposed upon And as for 
Luchresi, he cannot distinguish Sherry from Amontillado ” 
"Thus speakmg, Fortunato possessed himself of my arm, and 
putting on a mask of black silk and drawing a roquelaure closely 
about my person, I suffered him to hurry me to my palazzo 
There were no attendants at home, they had absconded to 
make merry in honour of the time I had told them that I 
should not return until the morning, and had given them 
explicit orders not to stir from the house These orders were 
suffiaent, I well knew, to insure their immediate disappearance, 
one and all, as soon as my back was turned 
I took from their sconces two flambeaux, and giving one to 
Fortunato, bowed him through several suites of rooms to the 
archway that led mto the vaults I passed down a long and 
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winding staircase, requesting him to be cautious as he followed 
We came at length to the foot of the descent, and stood together 
upon the damp ground of the catacombs of the Montresors 
The gait of my fnend was unsteady, and the bells upon his 
cap Jingled as he strode 
“ The pipe,” he said 

“ It IS farther on,” said I, but observe the white web-worX 
which gleams from these cavern walls ” 

He turned towards me, and looked Into my eyes with two 
filmy orbs that distilled the rheum of intoxication. 

“ Nitre? ” he asked, at length 

“ Nitre,” I rephed “ How long have you had that cough ? ” 
“ Ugh I ugh ! ugh ! — ^ugh 1 ugh 1 ugh ! — ugh 1 ugh 1 ugli !— 
ugh I ugh 1 ugh • — ^ugh ! ugh I ugh I ” 

My poor fnend found it impossible to reply for many minutes 
“ It IS nothing,” he said, at last. 

“Come,” I said, with decision, “we will go back; your 
health is precious You are nch, respected, admired, beloved, 
you are happy, as once I was You are a man to be missed 
For me it is no matter We will go back, you will be ill, and 

I cannot be responsible Besides, there is Luchrcsi ” 

“ Enough,” he said, “the cough is a mere nothmg, it will 
not kill me I shall not die of a cough ” 

“True — true,” I replied, “and, indeed, I had no intention 
of alarming you unnecessarily — but you should use all proper 
caution A draught of this Medoc will defend us from the 
damps ” 

Here I knocked off the neck of a bottle which I drew from a 
long row of its fellows that lay upon the mould. 

“ Dnnk,” I said, presenting him the wine 
He rais^ it to his lips with a leer He paused and nodded 
to me familiarly, while his bells jingled. 

“ I dnnk,” he said, “ to the buried that repose around us ” 

“ And I to your long life ” 

He again took my arm, and we proceeded 
“ These vaults,” he said, " are extensive ” 

“ The Montresors,” I rephed, “ were a great and numerou-^ 
family ” 

" I forget your arms ” 

“ A huge human loot d’or, in a field amre, the font crushes 
a serpent rampant whose fangs are imbedded m the heeL” 

“ And the motto? ” 

“ Nemo me tmpune locesnl ” 
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“ Good I ” he said 

The wine sparkled in his eyes and the bells jingled My own 
fancy grew warra with the Medoc We had passed through 
long walls of piled skeletons, with casks and puncheons inter- 
mingling, into the inmost recesses of catacombs. I paused 
agam, and this time I made bold to seize Fortunate by an arm 
above the elbow 

"The nitre! ” I said; " see, it increases It hangs like moss 
upon the vaults. We are below' the river’s bed The drops of 
moisture tnckle among the bones. Come, we will go back ere 
It IS too late. Your cough ” 

" It IS nothing,” he said; " let us go on. But first, another 
draught of the Medoc ” 

I broke and reached him a flagon of De GrSve. He emptied 
It at a breath. His eyes flashed with a fierce light He laughed 
and threw the bottle upwards with a gesticulation I did not 
understand. 

I looked at him in surpnse. He repeated the movement — 
a grotesque one. 

" You do not comprehend? ” be said. 

" Not I,” I rephed 

” Then you are not of the brotherhood.” 

" How?” 

" You are not of the masons ” 

“ Yes, yes,” I said , " yes, yes ” 

"You? Impossible! A mason?'* 

" A mason,” I rephed. 

*' A sign," he said, " a sign.” 

" It IS this,” I answered, producing from beneath the folds of 
my roqttdaure a trowel 

“ You jest,” he exclaimed, recoiling a few paces. " But let 
us proceed to the Amontillado ” 

‘ Be It so,” I said, replacmg the tool beneath the cloak and 
agam offenng my arm He leaned upon it heavily We con- 
tmued our route m search of the Amontillado We passed 
tlirough a range of low arches, descended, passed on, and 
descending again, amved at a deep crypt, in which the foulness 
of the air caused our flambeaux rather to glow than flame. 

At the most remote end of the crypt there appeared another 
less spacious Its walls had been lined with human remains, 
piled to the vault overhead, m the fashion of the great catacombs 
of Pans. Three sides of this mtenor crypt were still ornamented 
m this mann er. From the fourth side the bones had been 
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thrown down, and lay promiscuously upon the earth, forming 
at one pomt a mound of some size Withm the wall thus 
exposed by the displacmg of the bones, we perceived a still 
mtenor crypt or recess, in depth about four feet, m width three, 
m height six or seven It seemed to have been constructed for 
no especial use within itself, but formed merely the interval 
between two of the colossal supports of the roof of the catacombs, 
and was backed by one of their circumscnbing walls of solid 
granite 

It was m vain that Fortunate, uplifting his dull torch, en- 
deavoured to pry into the depth of the recess Its termmation 
the feeble light did not enable us to see 
“Proceed,” I said, “herem is the Amontillado As for 
Luchresi ” 

“He is an ignoramus,” mtemipted my fnend, as he stepped 
unsteadily forward, while I followed immediately at his heels 
In an instant he had reached the extreimty of the niche, and 
finding his progress arrested by the rock, stood stupidly be- 
wildered A moment more and I had fettered him to the 
granite In its surface were two iron staples, distant from each 
other about two feet, horizontally From one of these de- 
pended a short chain, from the other a padlock Throwing 
the hnks about his waist, it was but the work of a few seconds 
to secure it He was too much astounded to resist With- 
drawing the key I stepped back from the recess 
“Pass your hand,” I said, “over the wall, you cannot help 
feeling the mtre Indeed, it is very damp Once more let me 
tmplwe you to return No? Then I must positively leave 
you But I must first render you all the httle attentions m my 
power ” 

“The Amontillado!” ejaculated my friend, not yet recovered 
from his astomshment 
“True,” I replied, “the Amontillado ” 

As I said these words I busied myself among the pile of bones 
of which I have before spoken Throwing them aside, I soon 
uncovered a quantity of building stone and mortar With 
these matenals and with the aid of my trowel, I began vigorously 
to wall up the entrance of the mche 
I had scarcely laid the first tier of the masonry when I dis- 
covered that the mtoxication of Fortunato had m a great 
measure worn ofi The earhest indication I had of this was a 
low moaning cry from the depth of the recess It was noi the 
cry of a drunken man There was then a long and obstmate 
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silence I laid the second tier, and the third, and the fourth, 
and then I heard the funous vibrations of the chain The noise 
lasted for several minutes, dunng which, that I might hearken 
to It with the more satisfaction, I ceased my labours and sat 
down upon the bones When at last the clanking subsided, I 
resumed the trowel, and finished without interniption the fifth, 
the sixth, and the seventh tier The wall was now nearly upon 
a level with my breast I again paused, and holding the flam- 
beaux over the mason-work, threw a few feeble rays upon the 
figure within 

A succession of loud and shnll screams, bursting suddenly 
from the throat of the chained form, seemed to thrust me 
violently back. For a bnef moment I hesitated, I trembled 
Unsheathing my rapier, I began to grope with it about the 
recess, but the thought of an instant reassured me I placed 
my hand upon the solid fabric of the catacombs, and felt satis- 
fied I reapproached the wall, I replied to the yells of him 
who clamoured I re-echoed, I aided, I surpassed them in 
volume and m strength I did this, and the clamourer grew 
still 

It was now midnight, and my task was draiving to a close 
I had completed the eighth, the ninth, and the tenth tier I had 
finished a portion of the last and the eleventh; there remained 
but a single stone to be fitted and plastered in I struggled 
with Its weight, I placed it partially in its destmed position 
But now there came from out the niche a low laugh that erected 
the hairs upon my head It was succeeded by a sad voice, 
which I had difficulty in recognising as that of the noble 
Fortunate The voice said — 

Hal hal ha! — he I he! he* — a very good joke, indeed — 
an excellent jest We shall have many a nch laugh about it at 
the palazzo ^he' he' he! — over our wme — he! he! hel’’ 

“The Amontillado!” I said 

He! he! he! — he! he! he! — yes, the Amontillado But 
is It not getting late? Will not they be awaiting us at the 
palazzo, the Lady Fortunate and the rest? Let us be gone ” 
“Yes,” I said, “let us be gone” 

“For the lox>e of God, Montresor!" 

“Yes,” I said, “for the love of God!” 

But to these words I hearkened in vain for a reply. I grew 
impatient I caUed aloud— 

“Fortunate!” 

No answer I called again 
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No answer still I thrust a torch through the remaining 
aperture and let it fall withm There came forth m return only 
a Jingling of the bells My heart grew sick; it was the dampness 
of the catacombs that made it so I hastened to make an end 
of my labour I forced the last stone mto its position, I 
plastered it up Against the new masonry I re-erected the old 
rampart of bones For the half of a century no mortal has 
disturbed them. In pace reqmescat / 
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Pestis eram vivus — ^monens tua mors ero 

— Martin Luther, 


Horror and fatahty have been stalking abroad m all ages 
Why then give a date to the story I have to tell ? Let it suffice 
to say, that at the period of which I speak, there existed, m the 
mtenor of Hungary, a settled although hidden beUef m the doc- 
tnnes of the Metempsychosis Of the doctrmes themselves — 
that is, of then falsity, or of their probability — I say nothing 
I assert, however, that much of our mcreduhty (as L& Bruy^re 
says of all our unhappiness) “ tnent de ne powvotr etre seuls ” ^ 

But there were some points m the Hunganan superstition 
which were fast verging to absurdity They — the Hunganans 
— differed very essentially from their Eastern authonties For 
example “ The soul’’ said the former — I give the words of an 
acute and intelligent Pansian — demeure qu’une settle fois 
dans un corps sensible au reste — un cheval, un chten, xtn homme 
meme, n'est que la ressemblance peu tangible de ces anttnaux " 

The famihes at Berlifitzing and Metzengerstem had been at 
vanance for centuries Never before were two houses, so ilius- 
tnous, mutually embittered by hostihty so deadly The 
ongin of this enmity seems to be found m the words of an 
anaent prophecy — “ A lofty name shall have a fearful fall when 

* Meraer, m "L’Att deux tntJle quaire cents quarante," senously main- 
tains the doctrines of the Metempsychosis, and J D’Israeli says that “no 
system is so simple and so little repugnant to the understanding “ Colonel 
lithan Allen, the “Green Mountain Boy,” is also said to have been a 
senous metempsychosist 
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as the rider over his horse, the mortality of Metzengerstein shall 
tnumph over the immortality of Berhfitzing ” 

To be sure, the words themselves had little or no meaning. 
But more tnvial causes have given rise — and that no long 
while ago — to consequences equally eventful Besides, the 
estates, which were contiguous had long exercised a nval in- 
fluence m the affairs of a busy government Moreover, near 
neighbours are seldom friends, and the inhabitants of the 
Castle Berhfitzing might look from their lofty buttresses, into 
the very windows of the Palace Metzengcrstem. JLcast of all 
had the more than feudal magnificence, thus discovered, a 
tendency to allay the irritable feelings of the less ancient and 
less wealthy Berhfitzing \V'hat wonder, then, that the words, 
however silly, of that prediction, should have succeeded in 
setting and keeping at vanance tw o families already predisposed 
t'^ quarrel by every instigation of hereditary jealousy? The 
prophecy seemed to imply — if it implied anything — a final 
tnumph on the part of the already more powerful house; and 
v/as of course remembered with Ike more bitter animosity by 
the weaker and less infiuentiah 

Vi ilhelm, Count Berhfitzing, although loftily descended, was, 
at the epoch of this narrative, an infirm and doting old man, 
remarkable for nothing but an inordinate and inveterate per- 
sonal antipathy to the family of his nval, and so passionate a 
love of horses, and of hunting, that neither bodily infirmity, 
great age, nor mental incapacity, prevented his daily participa- 
tion in the dangers of the chase 

Fredenck, Baron Metzengerstein, was, on the other hand, not 

yet of age His father, the Minister G , died young His 

mother, the Lady Mary, followed him quickly Frederick was, 
at that time, m his eighteenth year In a city, eighteen years 
are no long penod, but m a wnldemess — in so magnificent a 
wilderness as that old prmcipahty, the pendulum vibrates w'lth 
a deeper meaning 

From some peculiar arcumstances attending the administra- 
tion of his father, the young Baron, at the decease of the former, 
entered immediately upon his vast possessions Such estates 
were seldom held before by a nobleman of Hungary His 
castles were without number The chief m point of splendour 
and extent was the “ Palace Metzengerstein ” The boundary 
line 01 his dominions was never clearly defined, but his prin- 
cipal pirk embraced a circuit of fifty miles 

Upon the succession of a propnetor so young, wnth a char- 
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acter so well known, to a fortune so unparalleled, little specula- 
tion was afloat m regard to his probable course of conduct 
And, indeed, for the space of three days, the behaviour of the 
heu- out-Heroded Herod, and fairly surpassed the expectations 
of his most enthusiastic admirers Shameful debauchenes — 
flagrant treacheries — ^unheard-of atrocities — gave his tremblmg 
vassals quickly to understand that no servile submission on 
their part — no punctilios of conscience on his own — ^were thence- 
forward to prove any secunty against the remorseless fangs of a 
petty Caligula On the night of the fourth day, the stables of 
the Castle Berhfitzing were discovered to be on fire, and the 
unanimous opmion of the neighbourhood added the crime of 
the mcendiary to the already hideous list of the Baron’s mis- 
demeanours and enormities 

But dunng the tumult occasioned by this occurrence, the 
young nobleman himself sat apparently buried m meditation, m 
a vast and desolate upper apartment of the family palace of 
Metzengerstem The rich although faded tapestry hangings 
which swung gloomily upon the walls represented the shadowy 
and majestic forms of a thousand illustnous ancestors fferg, 
nch-ermmed pnests and pontifical dignitanes, familiarly seated 
with the autocrat and the sovereign, put a veto on the wishes of 
a temporal kmg, or restrained with the fiat of papal supremacy 
the rebellious sceptre of the Arch-enemy, There, the dark, tall 
statures of the Prmces Metzengerstein — ^their muscular war- 
coursers plunging over the carcasses of fallen foes — startled the 
steadiest nerves with their vigorous expression , and here, again, 
the voluptuous and swan-like figures of the dames of days gone 
by floated away m the mazes of an unreal dance to the strains 
of imaginary melody 

But as the Baron listened, or affected to listen, to the gradu- 
ally increasing uproar m the stables of Berhfitzing — or perhaps 
pondered upon some more novel, some more decided act of 
audacity — ^his eyes were turned unwittingly to the figure of an 
enormous, and unnaturally coloured horse, represented m the 
tapestry as belonging to a Saracen ancestor of the family of his 
nval The horse itself, m the foreground of the design, stood 
motionless and statue-hke — ^while, farther back, its discomfited 
nder perished by the dagger of a Metzengerstein 

On Frederick’s hp arose a fiendish expression, as he became 
aware of the direction which his glance had, without his con- 
sciousness, assumed Yet he did not remove it On the con- 
trary, he could by no means account for the overwhelming 
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anxiety which appeared falling like a pall upon his senses. It 
was with difficulty that he reconciled his dreamy and mcoherent 
feelmgs with the certainty of being awake. The longer he gazed 
the more absorbing became the spell — the more impossible did 
it appear that he could ever withdraw his glance from the 
fascmation of that tapestry. But the tumult without becom- 
mg suddenly more violent, with a compulsory exertion he 
diverted his attention to the glare of ruddy light thrown full by 
the flammg stables upon the wmdows of the apartment. 

The action, however, was but momentary, his gate returned 
mechanically to the wall. To his extreme horror and astonish- 
ment, the head of the gigantic steed had, m the meantime, 
altered its position. The neck of the animal before arched, as 
if m compassion, over the prostrate body of its lord, was now 
extended at full length, m the direction of the Baron. The eyes, 
before mvisible, now wore an energetic and human expression, 
while they gleamed with a fiery and unusual red j and the dis- 
tended lips of the apparently enraged horse left m full view his 
sepulchral and disgustmg teeth. 

Stupefied with terror, the young nbbleman tottered to the 
door. As he threw it open, a flash of red light, streaming far 
mto the chamber, flung his shadow with a clear outlme agamst 
the quivenng tapestry, and he shuddered to perceive that 
shadow — as he staggered awhile upon the threshold — assummg 
the exact position, and precisely filling up the contour, of the 
relentless and triumphant murderer of the Saracen Berlifitzing. 

To lighten the depression of his spirits, the Baron burned into 
the open air At the pnncipal gate of the palace he encountered 
three equemes With much difficulty, and at the imminent 
peril of their lives, they were restrammg the convulsive plunges 
of a gigantic and fiery-coloured horse 

“ Whose horse ? Where did you get him ? ” demanded the 
youth, m a querulous and husky tone, as he became mstantly 
aware that the mys'tenous steed m the tapestned chamber was 
the very counterpart of the funous animal before his eyes 

“ He is your own property, sire,” replied one of the equemes, 
“ at least he is claimed by no other owner We caught him 
flying, all smokmg and foamm^ with rage, from the burmng 
stables of the Castle Berlifitzing Supposmg him to have 
belonged to the old Count’s stud of foreign horses, we led him 
back as an estray But the grooms there disclaim any title to 
the creature , which is strange, since he bears evident marks of 
having made a narrow escape from the flames 
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“ The letters W. V. B are also branded very distinctly on his 
forehead,” interrupted a second equerry, ” I supposed them, of 
course, to be the mitials of William Von Berlifitzing — but all at 
the castle are positive in denying any knowledge of the horse ” 

” Extremely singular! ” said the young Baron, with a musing 
air, and apparently unconscious of the meaning of his words 
“ He is, as you say, a remarkable horse — a prodigious horse 1 
although, as you very justly observe, of a suspicious and un- 
tractable character, let him be mine, however,” he added, after 
a pause, ” perhaps a nder like Fredenck of Metzengerstein, 
may tame even the devil from the stables of Berlifitzing ” 

“ You are mistaken, my lord, the horse, as I think we men- 
tioned, IS not from the stables of the Count. If such had been 
the case, we know our duty better than to bnng him mto the 
presence of a noble of your family.” 

” True! ” observed the Baron, drily; and at that instant a 
page of the bed-chamber came from the palace with a heightened 
colour, and a precipitate step. He whispered into his master’s 
ear an account of the sudden disappearance of a small portion 
of the tapestry* in an apartment which he designated , entenng, 
at the same time, mto particulars of a minute and arcumstantial 
character; but from the low tone of voice m which these latter 
were communicated, nothmg escaped to gratify the exated 
cunosity of the equemes 

The young Fredenck, during the conference, seemed agitated 
by a vanety of emotions He soon, however, recovered his com- 
posure, and an expression of determmed malignancy settled upon 
his countenance, as he gave peremptory orders that the apart- 
ment m question should be immediately locked up, and the key 
placed m his own possession 

” Have you heard of the unliappy death of the old hunter, 
Berlifitzing? ” said one of his vassals to the Baron, as, after the 
departure of the page, the huge steed which that nobleman had 
adopted as his own, plunged and curveted, with redoubled fury, 
down the long avenue which extended from the palace to the 
stables of Metzengerstem. 

“ No ! ” said the Baron, tummg abruptly toward the speaker, 
“dead I say you?” 

“ It is mdeed true, my lord, and, to the noble of your name, 
will be, I imagine, no unwelcome mtelligence ” 

A rapid smile shot over the countenance of the hstener 
“ How died he ? ” 

“ In his rash exertions to rescue a favourite portion of the 
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hunting stud, he has himself penshed miserably in the flames ” 

"I — n — d — e — e — d — !” ejaculated the Baron, as if slowly 
and deliberately impressed with the truth of some exatmg idea. 

“ Indeed, ” repeated the vassal 

“ Shocking I ” said the youth, calmly, and turned quietly 
into the palace 

From this date a marked alteration took place in the outward 
demeanour of the dissolute young Baron Fredenck Von Metzen- 
gerstem Indeed, his behaviour disappointed every expecta- 
tion, and proved little m accordance with the views of many a 
manoeuvnng mamma, while his habits and manner, still less 
than formerly, offered anything congenial with those of the 
neighbounng anstocracy He was never to be seen beyond the 
limits of his own domain, and m his wide and social world, was 
utterly compamonless — unless, indeed, that unnatural, impetu- 
ous, and fiery-coloured horse, which he henceforward continually 
bestrode, had any mystenous right to the title of his fnend 

Numerous invitations on the part of the neighbourhood for a 
long time, however, penodically came m “ Will the Baron 
honour our festivals with his presence ? ” “ Will the Baron join 
us in a hunting of the boar ? ” — “ Metzengerstem does not hunt , ” 
" Metzengerstem will not attend,” were the haughty and lacomc 
answers 

These repeated insults were not to be endured by an impenous 
nobility Such mvitations became less cordial — less frequent 
— m tune they ceased altogether The widow of the unfortunate 
Count Berlifitzing was even heard to express a hope “ that the 
Baron might be at home when he did not wish to be at home, 
since he disdained the company qf his equals , and ride when he 
did not wish to nde, since he preferred the soaety of a horse ” 
This, to be sure, was a very silly explosion of hereditary pique, 
and merely proved how singularly unmeaning our sayings are 
apt to become, when we desire to be unusually energetic. 

The chantable, nevertheless, attributed the alteration m the 
conduct of the young nobleman to the natural sorrow of a son 
for the untimely loss of his parents, — ^forgetting, however, his 
atrocious and reckless behaviour dunng the short penod imme- 
diately succeeding that bereavement. Some there were, indeed, 
who suggested a too haughty idea of self-consequence and 
dignity Others again (among whom may be mentioned the 
family physiaan) did not hesitate in speaking of morbid melan- 
clioly, and hereditary ill-health, while dark hints, of a more 
equivccai nature, were current among the multitude. 
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Indeed, the Baron’s perverse attachment to his lately acquired 
charger — an attachment which seemed to attain new strength 
from every fresh example of the animal's ferocious and demon- 
like propensities — at length became, in the eyes of all reasonable 
men, a hideous and unnatural fervour In the glare of noon — 
at the dead hour of night — m sickness or m health — calm or 
m tempest — the young Metzengerstein seemed riveted to the 
saddle of that colossal horse, whose mtractable audaaties so 
well accorded with his own spirit. 

There were circumstances, moreover, which, coupled with 
late events, gave an unearthly and portentous character to the 
mama of the rider, and to the capabilities of the steed The 
space passed over m a smgle leap had been accurately measured, 
and was found to exceed, by an astounding difference, the 
wildest expectations of the most imaginative The Baron, 
besides, had no particular name for the animal, although all the 
rest m his collection were distinguished by charactenstic appella- 
tions His stable, too, was appointed at a distance from the 
rest, and, with regard to grooming and other necessary offices, 
none but the owner m person had ventured to officiate, or even 
to enter the enclosure of that horse’s particular stalk It was 
also to be observed, that although the three grooms, who had 
caught the steed as he fled from the conflagration at Berhfitzing, 
had succeeded m arresting his course by means of a cham-bndle 
and noose — yet not one of the three could with any certainty 
affirm that he had, dunng that dangerous struggle, or at any 
period thereafter, actually placed his hand upon the body of 
the beast. Instances of peculiar mteihgence m the demeanour 
of a noble and high-spinted horse are not to be supposed capable 
of exciting unreasonable attention, but there were certam cir- 
cumstances which mtruded themselves perforce upon the most 
sceptical and phlegmatic, and it is said there were times when 
the animal caused the gaping crowd who stood around to recoil 
in horror from the deep and impressive meaning of his temble 
stamp — ^times when the young Metzengerstem turned pale and 
shrunk away from the rapid and searching expression of his 
human-looking eye 

Among ail the retinue of the Baron, however, none were found 
to doubt the ardour of that extraordinary affection which existed 
on the part of the young nobleman for the fiery qualities of his 
horse; at least, none but an uisignificant and misshapen little 
page, whose d^otmities were in everybody’s way, and vhosc 
opimons were of the least possible importance. He (if his ideas 
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are worth mentioning at all) had the effrontery to assert that his 
master never vaulted into the saddle without an unaccountable 
and almost imperceptible shudder; and that, upon his return 
from every long-continued and habitual nde, an expression of 
tnumphant malignity distorted every muscle m his countenance. 

One tempestuous night, Metzengerstein, awaking from a 
heavy slumber, descended like a maniac from his chamber, and, 
mountmg m hot haste, bounded away mto the mazes of the 
forest An occurrence so common attracted no particular atten- 
tion, but his return was looked for with mtense anxiety on the 
part of his domestics, when, after some hours’ absence, the 
stupendous and magnificent battlements of the Palace Metzen- 
gerstein were discovered crackling and rocking to their very 
foundation, under the influence of a dense and hvid mass of 
ungovernable fire 

As the flames, when first seen, had already made so terrible 
a progress that all efforts to save any portion of the building 
were evidently futile, the astonished neighbourhood stood idly 
around m silent if not pathetic wonder But a n^w and fearful 
object soon nveted the attention of the multitude, and proved 
how much more intense is the excitement wrought m the feelings 
of a crowd by the contemplation of human agony, than that 
brought about by the most appallmg spectacles of manimate 
matter 

Up the long avenue of aged oaks winch led from the forest to 
the main entrance of the Palace Metzengerstein, a steed, bearing 
an unbonneted and disordered nder, was seen leaping with 
an impetuosity which outstnpped the very Demon of the 
Tempest 

The career of the horseman was indisputably, on his own part, 
uncontrollable The agony of his countenance, the convulsive 
struggle of his frame, gave evidence of superhuman exertion; 
but no sound, save a sohtary shnek, escaped from his lacerated 
lips, which were bitten through and through in the intensity of 
terror One mstant, and the clattenng of hoofs resounded 
sharply and shrilly above the roanng of the flames and the 
shnekmg of the wmds — another, and, clearing at a smgle plunge 
the gate-way and the moat, the steed bounded far up the totter- 
ing staircases of the palace, and, with its nder, disappeared 
amid the whirlwmd of chaotic fire 
The fury of the tempest immediately died away, and a dead 
K ^ succeeded A white flame still enveloped the 

Duilding like a shroud, and, streaming ifar away into the quiet 
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atomosphere, shot forth a glare of preternatural light, while a 
cloud of smoke settled heavily over the battlements m the dii- 
tmct colossal figure of — a horse 


THE PIT AND THE PENDULUM 


Impia tortorum longas hic tvrba furores 
Sanguinis innocui. non satiata, aluit 
Sospite nunc patna, fracto nunc funens antro, 

Mors ubi dira fuit vita salusque patent 

Quatrain composed jor the gates of a market to be erected 
, upon the site of the Jacobin Club House at Pans 

I WAS Sick — Sick unto death with that long agony, and when 
they at length unbound me, and I was permitted to sit, I Iclt 
that my senses were leaving me Thfe sentence — the dread sen- 
tence of death — was the last of distinct accentuation which 
reached my ^ars After that the sound of the inquisitorial 
voices seemed merged m one dreamy indeterminate hum It 
conveyed to my soul the idea of revolution — perhaps from its 
association iii'iancy with the burr of a mill-wheel This only 
for a bnef 'penod, for presently I heard no more Yet, for a 
while, T saw — but with how ternble an exaggeration! I saw the 
lips of the black-robed judges They appeared to me white — 
whiter than the sheet upon which I trace these words — and thin 
even to grotesqueness, thin with the intensity of their ex- 
pression of firmness — of immovable resolution — of stern con- 
tempt of human torture I saw that the decrees of what to 
me was Fate were still issuing from those hps I saw them 
wnthe with a deadly locution. I saw them fashion the syllables 
of my name, and I shuddered because no sound succeeded I 
saw, too, for a few moments of delmous horror, the soft and 
nearly imperceptible waving of the sable drapenes which en- 
wrapped the walls of the apartment And then my vision fell 
upon the seven tall candles upon the table At first they wore 
the aspect of chanty, and seemed white slender angels who 
would save me, but then, all at once, there came a most deadly 
nausea over my spmt, and I felt every fibre m my frame thnll 
as if I had touched the wire of a galvamc battery, while the 
angel forms became meamngless spectres, with heads of flame, 
and I saw that from them there would be no help And then 
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there stole into my fancy, like a rich musical note, the thought 
of what sweet rest there must be in the grave The thought 
came gently and stealthily, and it seemed long before it attained 
full appreaation, but just as my spint came at length properly 
to feel and entertain it, the figures of the judges vanished, as if 
magically, from before me, the tall candles sank mto nothing- 
ness, their flames went out utterly, the blackness of darkness 
supervened, all sensations appeared swallowed up m a mad 
rushing descent as of the soul mto Hades Then silence, and 
stillness, and mght were the umverse 

I had swooned, but still will not say that all of consciousness 
was lost. What of it remamed I will not attempt to define, or 
even to descnbe, yet all was not lost In the deepest slumber 
— nol In dehnum — no! In a swoon — no! In death — no! 
even in the grave all ts not lost. Else there is no immortahty 
for man Arousing from the most profound of slumbers, we 
break the gossamer web of some dream Yet m a second after- 
ward (so frail may that web have been) we remember not that 
we have dreamed In the return to life from the swoon there 
are two stages first, that of the sense of mental or spintual, 
secondly, that of the sense of physical, existence. It seems 
probable that if, upon reachmg the second stage, we could recall 
the impressions of the first, we should find these impressions 
eloquent m meraortes of the gulf beyond And that gulf is — 
what? How at least shall we distinguish its shadows from 
those of the tomb? But if the impressions of what I have 
termed the first stage, are not at will, recalled, yet, after long 
interval, do they not come unbidden, while we marvel whence 
they come? He who has never swooned, is not he who finds 
strange palaces and wildly familiar faces m coals that glow, is 
not he who beholds floating in mid-air the sad visions that the 
many may not view, is not he who ponders over the perfume 
of some novel flower, is not he whose brain grows bewildered 
wth the meamng of some musical cadence which has never 
before arrested his attention. 

Amid frequent and thoughtful endeavours to remember, amid 
earnest struggles to regather some token of the state of seeming 
nothingness mto whi^ my soul had lapsed, there have been 
moments when 1 have dreamed of success, there have been 
brief periods when I conjured up remembrances which 
the lucid reason of a later epoch assures me could have had 
reference only to that condition of seenung xmconsaousness. 
luese shadows of memory tell, indistinctly, of t^ll figures that 
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lifted and bore me in silence down — down — still down — till a 
hideous dizziness oppressed me at the mere idea of the inter- 
rmnableness of the descent They tell also of a vague horror at 
my heart, on account of that heart's unnatural stillness Then 
comes a sense of sudden motionlessness throughout all things, 
as if those who bore me (a ghastly tram ') had outrun, m their 
descent, the hmits of the limitless, and paused from the wean- 
someness of their toil After this I call to mind flatness and 
dampness, and then all is madmss — ^the madness of a memory 
which busies itself among forbidden thmgs 
Very suddenly there came back to my soul motion and sound 
—the tumultuous motion of my heart, and, in my ears, the 
sound of Its beating Then a pause m which all is blank. Then 
again sound, and motion, and touch — a tingling sensation per- 
vadmg my frame. Then the mere consaousness of existence, 
without thought — a condition which lasted long Then very 
suddenly, thought, and shuddering terror, and earnest endeavour 
to comprehend my true state. Then a strong desire to lapse 
into msensibility Then a rushing revival of soul and a successful 
eflfort to move And now a full memory of the tnal, of the 
judges, of the sable drapenes, of the sentence, of the sickness, of 
the swoon Then entire forgetfulness of all that followed, of 
all that a later day and much earnestness of endeavour have 
enabled me vaguely to recall 

So far, I had not opened my eyes I felt that I lay upon my 
back, imbound I reached out my hand, and it fell heavily 
upon something damp and hard. There I suffered it to remain 
for many minutes, while I strove to imagine where and what I 
could be. I longed, yet dared net, to employ my vision I 
dreaded the first glance at objects around me It was not that 
I feared to look upon things homble, but that I grew aghast 
lest there should be nothing to see At length, with a wild 
desperation at heart, I quickly unclosed my eyes My worst 
thoughts, then, were confumed The blackness of eternal night 
encompassed me I struggled for breath. The intensity of the 
darkness seemed to oppress and stifle me The atmosphere was 
intolerably close I still lay quietly, and made effort to exercise 
my reason I brought to mind the inquisitorial proceedings, 
and attempted from that point to deduce my real condition 
Tlie sentence had passed, and it appeared to me that a very 
long mterval of time had since elapsed Yet not for a moment 
did I suppose myself actually dead Such a supposition, not* 
withstanchng what we read m fiction, is altogether mconsistent 
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with real existence, — but where and in what state was I? The 
condemned to death, I knew, perished usually at the auto-da-jis, 
and one of these had been held on the very night of the day of 
my trial Had I been remanded to my dungeon, to await the 
next sacrifice, which would not take place for many months? 
This I at once saw could not be Victims had been m im- 
mediate demand" Moreover, my dungeon, as well as all the 
condemned celb at Toledo, had stone floors, and light was not 
altogether excluded 

A fearful idea now suddenly drove the blood m torrents upon 
my heart, and for a brief penod I once more relapsed into msensi- 
bihty Upon recovenng, I at once started to my feet, trembUng 
convulsively m every fibre I thrust my arms wildly above and 
around me m all directions I felt nothing; yet dreaded to 
move a step, lest I should be impeded by the walls of a tomb 
Perspiration burst from every pore, and stood m cold big beads 
upon my forehead The agony of suspense grew at length 
mtolerable, and I cautiously moved forward, with my arms 
extended, and my eyes straming from their so^ets in the hope 
of catching some famt ray of light I proceeded for many paces, 
but still aU was blackness and vacancy. I breathed more freely 
It seemed evident that mine was not, at least, the most hideous 
of fates 

And now, as I still contmued to step cautiously onward, there 
came thronging upon my recollection a thousand vague rumours 
of the horrors of Toledo Of the dungeons there had been 
strange things narrated — fables I had always deemed them — 
but yet strange, and too ghastly to repeat, save m a whisjier 
Was I left to pensh of starvation m this subterranean world of 
darkness, or what fate, perhaps even more fearful, awaited me? 
That the result^ would be death, and a death of more than 
customary bitterness, I knew too well the character of my 
judges to doubt. The mode and the hour were all that occupied 
or distracted me 

My outstretched hands at length encountered some solid 
obstruction. It was a wall, seemingly of stone masonry — ^very 
^ooth, slimy, and cold. I followed it up, steppmg with all 
the careful distrust with which certam antique narratives had 
inspired me. This process, however, afforded me no means of 
ascertaming the dimensions of my dungeon, as I might make its 
circuit and return to the point whence I set out without bemg 
aware ,of fact, so perfectly uniform seemed the wall I 
bought the knife which had been m my pwicket when 
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led into the inquisitonal chamber; but it was gone, my clothes 
had been exchanged for a wrapper of coarse serge I had 
thought of forcing the blade m some minute crevice of the 
masonry, so as to identify my point of departure The diffi- 
culty, nevertheless, was but trivial, although, m the disorder 
of my fancy, it seemed at first insuperable I tore a part of the 
hem from the robe and placed the fragment at full length, and 
at right angles to the wall In groping my way around the 
prison, I could not fail to encounter this rag upon completing 
the circuit So, at least, I thought, but I had not counted 
upon the extent of the dungeon, or upon my own weakness 
The ground was moist and slippery, I staggered onward for 
some time, when I stumbled and fell My excessive fatigue 
induced me to remam prostrate, and sleep soon overtook me 
as I lay 

Upon awaking, and stretching forth an arm, I found beside 
me a loaf and a pitcher with water. I was too much exhausted 
to reflect upon this arcumstance, but ate and drank with 
avidity. Shortly afterward, I resumed my tour around the 
prison, and with much toil, came at last upon the fragment of 
the serge Up to the penod when I fell, I had counted fifty-two 
paces, and, upon resuming my walk, I had counted forty-eight 
more — when I arrived at the rag There were in all, then, a 
hundred paces, and, adnutting two paces to the yard, I pre- 
sumed the dungeon to be fifty yards m circuit, I had met, 
however, with many angles m the wall, and thus I could form 
no guess at the shape of the vault, for vault I could not help 
supposing It to be 

I had httle object — certainly no hope — m these researches, 
but a vague curiosity prompted me to contmue them. Quitting 
the wall, I resolved to cross the area of the enclosure. At first, 

I proceeded with extreme caution, for the floor, although seem- 
ingly of solid matenal, was treacherous with slime. At length, 
however, I took courage, and did not hesitate to step firmly — 
endeavouring to cross in as direct a hne as possible I had 
advanced some ten or twelve paces m this manner, when the 
remnant of the tom hem of my robe became entangled between 
my 1^. I stepped on it, and fell violently on my face. 

In the confusion attending my fall, I did not immediately 
apprehend a somewhat starthng arcumstance, which yet, m a 
few seconds afterward, and while I still lay prostrate, arrested 
my attention. It was this my chin rested upon the floor of 
the prison, but my bps, and ^e upper portion of my head, 
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although seemingly at a less elevation than the chm, touched 
nothing At the same time, my forehead seemed bathed m a 
clammy vapour, and the peculiar smell of decayed fungus arose 
to my nostrils I put forward my arm, and shuddered to find 
that I had fallen at the very brink of a circular pit, whose extent, 
of course, I had no means of ascertaining at the moment. Grop- 
ing ab )ut the masonry just below the margm, I succeeded m 
disloUgmg a small fragment, and let it fall mto the abyss For 
many seconds I harkened to its reverberations as it dashed 
against the sides of the chasm m its descent, at length, there 
Mas a sullen plunge mto water, succeeded by loud echoes At 
the same moment, there came a sound resembling the quick 
opening and as rapid closing of a door overhead, while a faint 
gleam of hght flashed suddenly through the gloom, and as 
suddenly faded away 

I saw clearly the doom which had been prepared for me, and 
congratulated myself upon the timely accident by which I had 
escaped Another step before my fall, and the world had seen 
me no more And the death ]ust avoided was of that very 
character which I had regarded as fabulous and fnvolous m the 
tales respecting the Inquisition To the victims of its tyranny, 
there was the choice of death with its direst physical agomes, 
or death with its most hideous moral horrors. I had been re- 
served for the latter By long suffenng my nerves had been 
unstrung, until I trembled at the sound of my own voice, and 
had become m every respect a fitting subject for the speaes of 
torture which awaited me 

Shaking m every limb, I groped my way back to the wall — 
resolving there to pensh rather than nsk the terrors of the wells, 
of which my imagination now pictured many m various posi- 
tions about the dungeon In other conditions of mmd, I might 
have had courage to end my misery at once, by a plunge mto 
one of these abysses, but now I was the veriest of cowards 
Neither could I forget what I had read of these pits — ^that the 
sudden extmction of life formed no part of their most horrible 
plan 

Agitation of spint kept me awake for many long hours, but at 
length I again slumbered Upon arousmg, I found by my side, 
as before, a loaf and a pitcflier of water. A burning thirst con- 
sumed me, and I emptied the vessel at a draught. It must 
have been drugged — for scarcely had I drunk, before I became 
irresistibly drowsy A deep sleep fell upon me — a sleep like 
that of death. How long it lasted, of course I know not; but 
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when, once again, I unclosed my eyes, the objects around me 
were visible. By a wild, sulphurous lustre, the ongm of which 
I could not at first determine, I was enabled to see the extent 
and aspect of the prison. 

In Its size I had been greatly mistaken The whole arcuit of 
its walls did not exceed twenty-five yards For some mmutes 
this fact occasioned me a world of vam trouble, vain mdeed — 
for what could be of less importance, under the temble circum- 
stances which environed me, than the mere dimensions of my 
dungeon? But my soul took a wild mterest m trifles, and I 
busied myself m endeavours to account for the error I had com- 
mitted m my measurement. The truth at length flashed upon 
me. In my first attempt at exploration I had counted fifty- 
two paces, up to the penod when I fell I must then have been 
within a pace or two of the fragment of serge, m fact, I had 
nearly performed the circuit of the vault. I then slept — and 
upon awakin|^, I must have turned upon my steps — ^thus suppos- 
the circuit nearly double what it actually was My confu- 
sion of mind prevented me from observing that I began my 
tour with the wall to the left, and ended with the wall to the 
nght 

I had been deceived, too, m respect to the shape of the en- 
closure In feeling my way I had found many angles, and thus 
deduced an idea of great irregulanty, so potent is the effect of 
total darkness upon one arousing from lethargy or sleep I The 
angles were simply those of a few shght depressions, or niches 
at odd mtervals The general shape of the prison .was square 
What I had taken for masonry seemed now to be iron, or some 
other metal, m huge plates, whose sutures or jomts occasioned 
the depression. The entire surface of this metalhc enclosure 
was rudely daubed m all the hideous and repulsive devices to 
which the charnel superstition of the monks has given nse 
The figures of fiends m aspects of menace, with skeleton forms, 
and other more really fearful images, overspread and disfigured 
the walls I observed that the outhnes of these monstrosities 
were suffiaently distmct, but that the colours seemed faded and 
blurred, as if from the effects of a damp atmosphere I now 
noticed the floor, too, which was of stone In the centre 
yawned the circular pit from whose jaws I had escaped, but it 
was the only one m the dungeon 

All this I saw mdistmctly and by much effort — ^for my per- 
sonal condition had been greatly changed during slumber. I 
now lay upon my back, and at full length, on a species of low 
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framework of wood. To this I was securely bound by a long 
strap resembling a surcingle It passed m many convolutions 
about my lunbs and body, leaving at liberty only my head, and 
my left arm to such extent, that I could, by dmt of much exer- 
tion, supply myself with food from an earthen dish which lay 
by my side on the floor. I saw, to my horror, that the pitcher 
had been removed I say to my horror — ^for I was consumed 
with mtolerable thirst This thirst it appeared to be the 
design of my persecutors to stimulate — for the food in the dish 
was meat pungently seasoned. 

Looking upward, I surveyed the ceiling of my prison. It was 
some thirty or forty feet overhead, and constructed much as the 
side walls In one of its panels a very singular figure riveted 
my whole attention. It was the painted figure of Time as he is 
commonly represented, save that, in lieu of a scythe, he held 
what, at a casual glance, I supposed to be the pictured image of 
a huge pendulum, such as we see on antique clocks There was 
something, however, m the appearance of this machine, which 
caused me to regard it more attentively. While I ^ gazed 
directly upward at it (for its position was immediately over my 
own) I fancied that I saw it m motion. In an instant afterward 
the fancy was confirmed. Its sweep was brief, and of course 
slow I watched it for some minutes somewhat in fear,, but 
more m wonder Weaned at length with observing its dull move- 
ment, I turned my eyes upon the other objects in the cell 

A slight noise attracted my notice, and, looking to the floor, 
I saw several enormous rats traversing it They had issued 
from the well which lay just within view to my right. Even 
then, while I gazed, they came up m troops, hurriedly, with 
ravenous eyes, allured by the scent of the meat. From this it 
required much effort and attention to scare them away. 

It might have been half an hour, perhaps even an hour (for I 
could tike but imperfect note of time), before I agam cast my 
eyes upward What I then saw confounded and amazed me. 
The sweep of the pendulum had mcreased m extent by nearly a 
yard As a natural consequence its velocity was also much 
greater. But what mainly disturbed me was the idea that it 
had perceptibly descended I now observed — ^with what horror 
it is needless to say — that its nether extremity was formed of a 
descent of ghttenng steel, about a foot m length from horn to 
horn, the horns upward, and the under edge evidently as keen 
^ that of a razor Like a razor also, it seemed massive and 
heavy, tapenng from the edge mto a sohd and broad structure 
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above It was appended to a weighty rod of brass, and the 
whole hissed as it swung through the air. 

I could no longer doubt the doom prepared for me by monldsh 
mgenuity m torture My cognisance of the pit had become 
known to the mquisitonal agents — the pti, whose horrors had 
been destined for so bold a recusant as myself — the pti, t)q 5 ical 
of hell and regarded by rumour as the Ultima Thule of all their 
punishments The plunge mto this pit I had avoided by the 
merest of acadents, and I knew that surprise, or entrapment 
mto torment, formed an important portion of all the grotesquene 
of these dungeon deaths Having failed to fall, it was no part 
of the demon plan to hurl me mto the abyss , and thus (there 
bemg no alternative) a different and a milder destruction awaited 
me Milder 1 I half smiled m my agony as I thought of such 
application of such a term 

What boots it’ to tell of the long, long hours of horror more 
than' mortal, during which I counted the rushing oscillations of 
the steel! Inch by mch — Ime by Ime — ^with a descent only 
appreciable at mtervals that seemed ages — down and still down 
It camel Days passed — it might have been that many days 
passed — ere it swept so closely over me as to fan me with its 
acnd breath- The odour of the sharp steel forced itself mto my 
nostrils. I prayed — weaned heaven with my prayer for its 
more speedy descent I grew frantically mad, and struggled to 
force myself upward against the sweep of the fearful scimitar. 
And then I fell suddenly calm, and lay smiling at the ghttermg 
death, as a child at some rare bauble 

There was another mterval of utter msensibflity ; it was bnef , 
for upon agam lapsing mto life, there had been no perceptible 
descent m the pendulum. But it might have been long — for I 
knew there were demons who took note of my swoon, and who 
could have arrested the vibration at pleasure Upon my re- 
covery, too, I felt very — oh 1 mexpressibly — sick and weak, as 
if through long mamtion. Even amid the agomes of that period 
the human nature craved food- With painful effort I out- 
stretched my left arm as far as my bonds permitted, and took 
possession of the small remnant which had been spared me by 
the rata As I put a portion of it withm my bps, there rushed 
to my mmd a half-formed thought of joy — of hopie. Yet what 
busmess had 1 with hope? It was, as I say, a half-formed 
thought — ^man has many such, which are never completed I 
felt that it was of joy — of hope, but I felt also that it had 
perished m its formation. In vain I stru^led to perfect — to 
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regain it Long suffenng had nearly annihilated ell my 
ordinarj’' powers of mind I was an imbecile — an idiot 

The vibration of the pendulum was at nght angles to my 
length I saw that the crescent was designed to cross the" 
region of the heart It would fray the serge of my robe — ^it 
would return and repeat its operations — again — and again 
Notwithstanding its temfically wide sweep (some thirty feet 
or more), and the hissing vigour of its descent, sufficient to sunder 
these very vails of iron, still the fraying of my robe would be all 
that, for several mmutes, it would accomplish. And at this 
thought I paused I dared not go further than this reflection 
I dwelt upon it with a pertmacity of attention — as if, in so 
dwelling, I could arrest the descent of the steel I forced 
myself to ponder upon the sound of the crescent as it should piss 
across the garment — ^upon the peculiar thrilling sensation which 
the friction of cloth produces on the nerves. I pondered over 
ail this fnvolity until my teeth were on edge. 

Dovm — steadily down it crept I took a frenzied pleasure in 
contrasting its downward with its lateral velocity To the 
nght — to the left — far and wide — ^with the shnek of a damned 
spintl to my heart, with the stealthy pace of the tiger 1 1 
alternately laughed and howled, as the one or the other idea 
grew predoramant. 

Down — certainly, relentlessly downl It vibrated within 
three inches of my bosom ! I struggled violently — ^funously — 
to free my left arm This was free only from the elbow to the 
hand I could reach the latter, from the platter beside me, to 
my mouth, with great effort, but no farther. Could I have 
broken the> fastenings above the elbow, I w'ould have seized and 
attempted to arrest the pendulum I might as well have 
attempted to arrest an avalanche I 

Down^ — still unceasingly — still mevitably downl I gasped 
and struggled at each vibration. I shrunk convulsively at its 
every sweep My eyes followed its outward or upward whirls 
with the eagerness of the most unmeaning despair; they closed 
themselves spaismodically at the descent, although death would 
have been a relief, oh, bow unspeakable I Still I quivered in 
avery nerve to think how slight a sinking of the machinery 
would precipitate that keen, glistening a;<e upon my bosom 
It was hopg that prompted the nerve to quiver — ^the frame to 
shnnk It was hope — the hope that tnumphs on the rack — 
that whispers to the death-condemned even m the dungeons of 
the Inquisition. 
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I saw that some ten or twelve vibrations would bring the 
steel in actual contact with my robe — and with this observation 
there suddenly came over my spint all the keen, collected 
calmness of despair. For the first time during many hours— 
or perhaps days — I ihoughi. It now occurred to me, that the 
bandage, or surcmgle, which enveloped me, was untque I was 
tied by no separate cord The first stroke of the razor-like 
crescent athwart any portion of the band would so detach it 
that it might be unwound from my person by means of my left 
hand But how fearful, m that case, the proximity of the steel 1 
The result of the shghtest struggle, how deadly ! Was it hkely, 
moreover, that the mimons of the torturer had not foreseen and 
provided for this possibility? Was it probable that the band- 
age crossed my bosom m the track of the pendulum ? Dread- 
mg to find my faint and, as it seemed, my last hope frustrated, I 
so far elevated ray head as to obtam a distmct view of my bre vst. 
The surcmgle enveloped my limbs and body close in all direc- 
tions — save tn the path of the destroying crescent 

Scarcely had I dropped my head ba^ mto its original position, 
when there flashed upon my mmd what I cannot better descnbe 
than as the unformed half of that idea of deliverance to which I 
have previously alluded, and of which a moiety only floated 
indeterminately through my bram when I raised food to my 
burmng lips The whole thought was now present — ^feeble, 
scarcely sane, scarcely defimte — but still entire I proceeded 
at once, with the nervous energy of despau", to attempt its 
execution. 

For many hours the immediate vicmity of the low framework 
upon which I lay had been literally swarming with rats. They 
were wild, bold, ravenous — ^their red eyes glanng upon me as if 
they waited but for motionlessness on my part to make me 
their prey “ To what food,” I thought, “ have they been 
accustomed m the well? ” 

They had devoured, in spite of all my efforts to prevent them, 
all but a small remnant of the contents of the dish I had fallen 
into an habitual see-saw or wave of the hand about the platter, 
and, at length, the unconsaous uniformity of the movement 
depnved It of effect. In their voraaty, the vermm frequently 
fastened their sharp fangs m my fingers With the particles 
of the oily and spicy viand which now remained, I thoroughly 
nibbed the bandage wherever I could reach it, then, raising my 
hand from the floor, I lay breathlessly still 

At first, the ravenous animals were startled and terrified 
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at the change — at the cessation of movement. They shrank 
alarmedly back, many sought the well But this was only for 
a moment. I had not counted in vam upon their voracity 
Observing that I remamed without motion, one or two of the 
boldest leaped upon the framework, and smelt at the surcingle 
This seemed the signal for a general rush Forth from the well 
they burned m fresh troops They clung to the wood — they 
overran it, and leaped m hundreds upon my person The 
measured movement of the pendulum disturbed them not at all 
Avoidmg Its strokes, they busied themselves vith the anointed 
bandage They pressed — they swarmed upon me in ever 
accumulating heaps. They writhed upon my throat, their 
cold bps sought my own, I was half stifled by then thronging 
pressure, disgust, for which the world has no name, swelled my 
bosom, and dulled, with a heavy clammmess, my heart. Yet 
one mmute, and I felt that the struggle would be over Plainly 1 
perceived the loosening of the bandage. I knev/ that m more 
than one place it must be already severed. With a more than 
human resolution I lay sitU. 

Nor had I erred m ray calculations — nor had I endured in 
vain. I at length fdt that I^was free The surangle hung m 
nbands from my body. Bufethe stroke of the pendulum already 
pressed upon my bo^m. It had divided- the serge of the robe 
It had cut throi/gh the linen beneath. Twice agam it swung, 
and a sharp sense of pam shot through every nerve. But the 
moment of escape h^ arrived At a v?ave of my hand m} 
dehverers burned tumultuously away With a steady move- 
ment — cautious, sidelong, shrinking, and slow — ^I shd from the 
embrace of the bandage and beyond the reach of the scimitar 
For the moment, at least, I was free. 

Free^ — and in the grasp of the Inquisition I I had scarcely 
stepped from my wooden bed of horror upon the stone floor of 
the pnson, when the motion of the hellish machine ceased, and 
I beheld it drawn up, by some invisible force, through the ceihng 
This was a lesson wHch I took desperately to heart. My every 
motion was undoubtedly watched. Free • — ^I had but escaped 
death m one form of agony, to be dehvered unto worse than 
death m some other. With that thought I rolled my eyes 
nervously around on the barriers of iron that hemmed me m 
Something unusual — some change, which, at first, I could not 
appreaate distmctly — ^it was obvious, had taken place in the 
apartment. For many rmnutes of a dreamy and tremblmg 
abstraction, I busied myself in vam, unconnected conjecture 
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During this period^ I became aware, for the first time, of the 
ongm of the sulphurous hght which illumined the cell It 
proceeded from a fissure, about half an inch m width, extendmg 
entirely around the prison at the base of the walls, which thus 
appeared, and were completgly separated from the floor. I 
endeavoured, but of course m vam, to look through the aperture. 

As I arose from the attempt, the mystery of the alteration in 
the chamber broke at once upon my understanding I have 
observed that, although the outlines of the figures upon the 
walls were suffiaently distinct, yet the colours seemed blurred 
and mdefimte These colours had now assumed, and were 
momentarily assummg, a starthng and most mtense bnlliancy, 
that gave to the spectral and fiendish portraitures an aspect 
that might have thniled even firmer nerves than my own 
Demon eyes, of a wild and ghastly vivaaty, glared upon me m 
a thousand directions, where none had been visible before, and 
gleamed with the lund lustre of a fire that I could not force my 
imagination to regard as unreal 

Unreal ! — ^Even while I breathed there came to my nostrils 
the breath of the vapour of heated iron 1 A suffocating odour 
pervaded the pnson ! A deeper glow settled each moment in the 
eyes that glared at my agonies 1 A ncher tmt of crimson diffused 
Itself over the pictured horrors of blood I panted 1 I gasped 
for breath 1 T^ere could be no doubt of the design of my 
tormentors — oh! most unrelentmgl oh! most demoniac of 
men I I shrank from the glowmg metal to the centre of the cell. 
Amid the thought of the fiery destruction that impended, the 
idea of the coolness of the well came over my soul like balm. 

I rushed to its deadly bunk I threw my straining vision 
below. The glare from the enkindled roof illumined its inmost 
recesses. Yet, for a wild moment, did my spint refuse to 
comprehend the meaning of what I saw. At length it forced — 

It wrestled its way into my soul — it burned itself m upon my 
shuddenng reason. Oh ! for a voice to speak I — oh ! horror ! — 
oh! any horror but this! With a shnek, I rushed from the 
margin, and buned my face in my hands — ^weeping bitterly. 

The heat rapidly increased, and once again I looked up, 
shuddermg as with a fit of the ague. There had been a second 
change m the cell — and now the change was obviously in the 
/orm As before, it was m, vam that I at first endeavoured to 
appreciate or understand what was taking place. But not long 
was I left in doubt The Inquisitonal vengeance had been 
humed by my two-fold escape, and there was to be no more 
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dallying with the King of Terrors, The room had been square 
I saw that two of its iron angles were now acute — two, con- 
sequently, obtuse The fearfiSl difference quickly increased 
with a low rumbling or moaning sound In an mstant the 
apartment had shifted its form into that of a lozenge But the 
alteration stopped not here — I neither hoped nor desired it to 
stop. I could have clasped the red walls to my bosom as a 
garment of eternal peace “ Death," I said, “ any death but 
that of the pit I ” Fool 1 might I not have known that into tht 
pit it was the object of the burning iron to urge me? Could 
I resist Its glow? or if even that, could I withstand its pressure? 
And now, flatter and flatter grew the lozenge, with a rapidity 
that left me no time for contemplation. Its centre, and of 
course its greatest width, came just over the yawning gulf 
I shrank back — ^but the closing walls pressed me resistlessly 
onward At length for my seared and wnthing body there was 
no longer an mch of foothold on the firm floor of the prison I 
struggled no more, but the agony of my soul found vent m one 
loud, long, and final scream of despair. I felt that I tottered 
upon the brink — I averted my eyes — 

There was a discordant hum of human voices I There was a 
loud blast as of many trumpets 1 There was a harsh grating as 
of a thousand thunders 1 The fiery walls rushed back I An 
outstretched arm caught ray own as I fell, famting, into the 
abyss It was that of General Lasalle The French army 
had entered Toledo. The mquisition was m the hands of its 
enemies. 


HOP-FROG 

I KEVER knew any one so keenly ahve to a joke as the king was. 
He seemed to hve only for jolang To tell a good story of the 
joke kind, and to tell it well, was the surest road to his favour. 
Thus It happened that his seven mimsters were all noted for 
their accomphshments as jokers They aU took after the king, 
too, m being large, corpulent, oily men, as well as mumtable 
jokers Whether people grow fat by jolang, or whether there 
Is something in fat itself which predisposes to a joke, I have 
never been quite able to determine j but certain it is that a lean 
joker is a rara ams in terns. 
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About the refinements, or, as he called them, the " ghosts *' 
of wit, the king troubled lumself very little He had an espeaal 
admiration for breadth m a jest, and would often put up with 
lengthy for the sake of it Over-niceties weaned him He 
would have preferred Rabelais’s Garganiua to the Zadtg of 
Voltaire and, upon the whole, practic^ jokes suited his taste 
far better than verbal ones 

At the date of my narrative, professmg jesters had not 
altogether gone out of fashion at court Several of the great 
continental “ powers ” still retained their “ fools,” who wore 
motley, with caps and bells, and who were expected to be 
always ready with sharp witticisms, at a moment’s notice, in 
consideration of the crumbs that fell from the royal table 

Our king, as a matter of course, retained his “ fool ” The 
fact is, he required something m the way of folly — ^if only to 
counterbalance the heavy wisdom of the seven wise men who 
were his ministers — not to mention himself 

His fool, or professional jester, was not only a fool, however 
His value was trebled in the eyes of the king by the fact of his 
being also a dwarf and a cripple Dwarfs were as common at 
court, in those days, as fools, and many monarchs would have 
found It difficult to get through their days (days are rather 
longer at court than elsewhere) without both a jester to laugh 
wiA, and a dwarf ta laugh at. But, as I have already observed, 
your jesters, m ninety-nme cases out of a hundred, are fat, 
round, and unwieldy — so that it was no small source of self- 
gratulation with our king that, m Hop-Frog (this was the fool’s 
name) he possessed a tnplicate treasure m one person. 

I believe the name “ Hop-Frog ” was not that given to the 
dwarf by his sponsors at baptism, but it was conferred upon 
him, by general consent of the seven ministers, on account of 
his inability to walk as other men do In fact, Hop-Frog could 
only get along by a sort of interjectional gait — something be- 
tween a leap and a wnggle — a movement that afforded illimitable 
amusement, and of course consolation, to the king, for (notwith- 
sUindmg the protuberance of his stomach and a constitutional 
swelling of the head) the king, by his whole court, was accounted 
a capital figure 

But although Hop-Frog, through the distortion of his legs, 
could move only with great pam and difficulty along a ro.id or 
floor, the prodigious muscular power which nature seemed to 
h t\ e bestowed upon his arms, by way of compensation for defi- 
ciency m the lower lirpbs, enabled him to perform many feats 
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of wonderful dextenty, where trees or ropes were m question^ or 
anything else to climb At such exercises he certamly much 
more resembled a squirrel, or a small monkey, than a frog 

I am not able to say, with precision, from what country Ho{>- 
Frog ongmally came. It was from some barbarous region, 
however, that no person ever heard of — a vast distance from 
the court of our king Hop-Frog, and a young girl very little 
less dwarfish than himself (although of exquisite proportions, 
and a marvellous dancer), had been forcibly carried ofF from 
their respective homes m adjommg provmces, and sent as 
presents to the king, by one of his ever-victonous generals 

Under these circumstances, it is not to be wondered at that 
a close intimacy arose between the two little captives Indeed, 
they soon became sworn friends Hop-Frog, who, although he 
made a great deal of sport, was by no means popular, had it not 
in his power to render Tnppetta many services, but she, on 
account of her grace and exquisite beauty (although a dwarf), 
was universally admired and petted so she possessed much 
mfluence, and never failed to use it, whenever she could, for 
the benefit of Hop-Frog 

On some grand state occasion — ^I foiget what — the kmg deter- 
mined to have a masquerade , and whenever a masquerade, or 
anything of that kmd, occurred at our court, then the talents 
both of Hop-Frog and Tnppetta were sure to be called m play 
Hop-Frog, m espeaal, was so mventive m the way of getting 
up pageants, suggesting novel characters and arranging costume 
for masked balls, that nothing could be done, it seems, without 
his assistance 

The night appointed for the fete had amved- A gorgeous hall 
had been fitted up, under Tnppetta’s eye, with every kmd of 
device which could possibly give eclat to a masquerade. The 
whole court was m a fever of 'expectation As for costumes and 
characters, it might well be supposed that everybody had come 
to a decision on such pomts Many had made up their mmds 
as to what roles they should assume, a week, or even a month, 
m advance; and, m fact, there was not a particle of mdecision 
anywhere — except m the case of the kmg and his seven mmisters 
Why they hesitated I never could tell, unless they did it by way 
of a joke More probably, they found it difficult, on account 
of being so fat, to make up their mmds At all events, time 
flew , and, as a last resource, they sent for Tnppetta and 
Hop-Frog 

When the two httle fnends obeyed the summons of the king. 
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they found him sitting at his wine with the seven members of 
his cabinet council, but the monarch appeared to be m a very 
ill humour He knew that Hop-Frog was not fond of wme, for 
It exated the poor cripple almost to madness, and madness is 
no comfortable feeling But the long loved his practical jokes, 
and took pleasure in forcing Hop-Frog to dnnk and (as the 
king called it) " to be merry ” 

" Come here, Hop-Frog,” said he, as the jester and his fnend 
entered the room ” swallow this bumper to the health of your 
absent fnends ” (here Hop-Frog sighed), ” and then let us have 
the benefit of your mvention We want characters — characters, 
man — something novel — out of the way. We are weaned with 
this everlasting sameness Come, dnnk I the wme will brighten 
your, wits ” 

Hop-Frog endeavoured, as usual, to get up a jest in reply to 
these advances from the king, but the effort was too much 
It happened to be the poor dw^’s birthday, and the command 
to dnnk to his ” absent fnends ” forced the tears to his eyes. 
Many large, bitter drops fell mto the goblet as he took it, 
humbly, from the hand of the tyrant 

“Ah! ha! ha! ha' ” roared the latter, as the dwarf reluc- 
tantly dramed the beaker “ See what a glass of good wme can 
do! Why, your eyes are shining already ! ” 

Poor fellow 1 his large eyes gleamed rather than shone, for the 
effect of wme on his excitable bram was not more powerful than 
mstantaneous He placed the goblet nervously on the table, 
and looked round upon the company with a hdf-msane stare 
They all seemed highly amused at the success of the kmg’s 

“ And now to busmess,” said the prime minister, a very fat 
man 

“ Yes,” said the king; “ come, Hop-Frog, lend us your assist- 
ance. Characters, my fine fellow, we stand m need of char- 
acters — all of us — ^hal ha! ha!” and as this was seriously 
meant for a joke, his laugh was chorused by the seven 

Hop-Frog also laughed, although feebly and somewhat 
vacantly. 

"Come, come,” said the king, impatiently, "have you 
nothing to suggest ? ” 

" I am endeavounng to think of something novel," replmd the 
dwarf, abstractedly, for he was quite bewildered by the w me 

" Endeavounng' ” cned the tyrant, fiercely, ” what do you 
mean by that ^ Ah, I perceive. You are sulky, and want more 
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wine Here, dnnk this' ” and he poured out another gobletful 
and offered it to the cnpple, who merely gazed at it, gasping 
for breath. 

" Dnnk, I say I ” shouted the monster, “ or by the fiends — ” 
The dwarf hesitated The king grew purple with rage. The 
courtiers smiiked Tnppetta, pale as a corpse, advanced to the 
monarch’s seat, and, failing on her knees before him, implored 
him to spare her fnend 

The tyrant regarded her, for some moments, m evident wonder 
at her audaaty He seemed quite at a loss what to do or say 
^how most becomingly to express his indignation At last, 
without uttenng a syllable, he pushed her violently from him, 
and threw the contents of "Ae bnraming goblet in her face 
The poor girl got up as best she could, and, not danng even 
to sigh, resumed her position at the foot of the table. 

There was a dead silence for about half a mmute, dunng which 
the falling of a leaf, or of a feather, might have been heard It 
was mterrupted by a low, but harsh and protracted grating 
sound which seemed to come at once from every comer of the 
room 

" What — ^what — tehai are you making that noise for? ” 
demanded the king, turning funously to the dwarL 
The latter seemed to have recovered, in great measure, from 
his intoxication, and looked fixedly but quietly mto the tyrant’s 
face, merely ejaculated 
“ I — I? How could it have been me?” 

“ The sound appeared to come from without,” observed one 
of the courtiers “ I fancy it was the parrot at the window, 
whetting his bill upon his cage-wires ” 

“ True,” replied the monarch, as if much relieved by the 
suggestion, “ but, on the honour of a knight, I could have sworn 
that It was the gritting of this vagabond’s teeth ” 

Hereupon the dwarf laughed (the king was too confirmed a 
joker to object to any one’s laughing), and displayed a set of 
large, powerful, and very repulsive teeth Moreover, he avowed 
his perfect willingness to swallow as much wine as desired 
Tlie monarch was pacified , and having drained another bumper 
with no very perceptible ill effect, Hop-Frog entered at once, 
and with spirit, into the plans for the masquerade 

1 cannot tell what was the association of idea,” observed he, 
very tranquilly, and as if he had never tasted wine in his life, 
but ^ust ajter your majesty had struck the girl and thrown the 
Wine in her face — -just after your majesty had done this, and 
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while the parrot was making that odd noise outside the window, 
there came into my mind a capital diversion — one of my own 
country frolics — often enacted among us, at our masquerades 
but here it will be new altogether Unfortuna'tely, however, 
It requires a company of eight persons, and — 

" Here we are ! ” cried the king, laughing at his acute dis- 
covery of the coincidence , “ eight to a fraction — I and my 
seven ministers. Come< what is the diversion? ” 

" We call It,” replied the cnpple, “ the Eight Chained Ourang- 
Outangs, and it really is excellent sport if well enacted ” 

" We will enact it,” remarked the king, drawmg himself up, 
and lowering his eyelids 

” The beauty of the game,” continued Hop-Frog, " lies m the 
fright It occasions among the women ” 

“ Capital ' ” roared in chorus the monarch and his ministry. 
“ I will equip you as ourang-ou tangs,” proceeded the dwarf, 
" leave all that to me The resemblance shall be so stnking 
that the company of masqueraders will take you for real beasts 
— and, of course, they will be as much temfied as astonished ” 
“ Oh, this is exquisite' ” exclaimed the king “ Hop-Frog! 
I will make a man of you ” 

“ The chains are for the purpose of increasing the confusion 
by their jangling You are supposed to have escaped, en masse, 
from your keepers Your majesty cannot conceive the effect 
produced, at a masquerade, by eight chamed ourang-outangs, 
imagined to be real ones by most of the comjoany, and rushms 
m with savage cnes among the crowd of delicately and gor- 
geously habited men and women The contrast is mimitable ” 

“ It must be,” said the king and the council arose hurriedly 
(as it was growing late), to put m execution the' scheme of Hop- 
Frog 

His mode of equipping the party as ourang-outangs was very 
simple, but effective enough for his purposes The animals in. 
question had, at the epoch of my story, very rarely been seen in 
any part of the civilised world, and as the imitations made by 
the dwarf were sufficiently beast-Jike and more than sufficiently 
hideous, theur truthfulness to nature was thus thought to be 
secured 

The king and his ministers were first encased m tight-fittmg 
stockinette shirts and- drawers Ihey were then saturated with 
tar At this stage of the process, some one of the party sug- 
gested feathers, but tire suggestion was at once overruled by 
the dwarf, who soon convmced the eight, by ocular demonstra- 
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bon, that the hair of such a brute as the ourang-outang was 
much more efficiently represented by -flax A thick coating of 
the latter was accordmgly plastered upon the coating of tar A 
long cham was now procured. First, it was passed about the 
waist of the kmg, and tied , then about another of the party, 
and also tied, then about all successively, in the same manner. 
When this chaining arrangement was complete, and the party 
stood as far apart from each other as possible, they formed a 
circle, and to make all things appear natural, Hop-Frog passed 
the residue of the cham, m two diameters, at right angles, across 
the circle, after the fashion adopted, at the present day, by 
those who capture Chimpanzees, or other large apes, m 
Borneo. 

The grand saloon in which the masquerade was to take place, 
was a circular room, very lofty, and receiving the light of the 
sun only through a smgle wmdow at top At night (the season 
for vhich the apartment was especially designed), it was illu- 
minated pnnapally by a large chandelier, dependmg by a chain 
from the centre of the sky-hght, and lowered, or elevated, by 
means of a counterbalance as usual, but (in order not to look 
unsightly) this latter passed outside the cupola and over the 
roof 

The arrangements of the room had been left to Tnppetta’s 
supenntendence, but, m some particulars, it seems, she had 
been gmded by the calmer judgment of her fnend the dwarf 
At his suggestion it was that, on this occasion, the chandelier 
was removed Its waxen dnppmgs (which, m weather so 
warm, it was quite impossible to prevent) would have been sen- 
ously detrimental to the nch dresses of the guests, who, on 
account of the crowded state of the saloon, could not all be 
expected to keep from out its centre — ^that is to say, from under 
the chandelier Additional sconces were set m vanous parts of 
the hall, out of the way, and a flambeau, emitting sweet odour, 
was placed m the nght hand of each of the Caryatides that 
stood against the wall — some fifty or sixty altogether. 

The eight ourang-outangs, taking Hop-Frog's advice, waited 
patiently until midnight (when the room was thoroughly filled 
With masqueraders) before making their appearance No 
sooner had the clock ceased stnkmg, however, than they rushed, 
or rather rolled m, all together — ^for the imjiediment of their 
chains caused most of the party to fall, and all to stumble as 
tliev entered 

The ^xcitement among the masqueraders was prodigious. 
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and filled the heart of the king with glee. As had been antici- 
pated, there were not a few of the guests who supposed the 
ferocious-looking creatures to be beasts of some kind in reality, 
if not precisely ourang-outangs Many of the women swooned 
with aflhight; and had not the kmg taken the precaution to 
exclude all weapons from the saloon, his party might soon have 
expiated their frolic m their blood As it was, a general rush 
was made for the doors; but the king had ordered them to be 
locked immediately upon his entrance, and, at the dwarf's 
suggestion, the keys had been deposited with him 

While the tumult was at its height, and each masquerader 
attentive only to his own safety (for, m fact, there was much 
real danger from the pressure of the exated crowd), the chain 
by which the chandelier ordinarily hung, and which had been 
drawn up on its removal, might have been seen very gradually 
to descend, until its hooked extremity came within three feet 
of the floor. 

Soon after this, the king and his seven fnends, having reeled 
about the hall m all directions, found themselves, at length, in 
Its centre, and, of course, in immediate contact with the chain. 
While they were thus situated, the dwarf, who had followed 
closely at their heels, mciting them to keep up the commotion, 
took hold of their own chain at the intersection of the two por- 
tions which crossed the circle diametrically and at nght angles. 
Here, with the rapidity of thought, he inserted the hook from 
which the chandelier had been wont to depend, and, m an 
instant, by some unseen agency, the chandelier-chain was 
drawn so far upward as to take the hook out of reach, and, as an 
mevitable consequence, to drag the ourang-outangs together 
m close connection, and face to face 

The masqueraders, by this tune, had recovered, m some 
measure, from their alarm, and, beginning to regard the whole 
matter as a well-contnved pleasantry, set up a loud shout of 
laughter at the predicament of the apes. 

“ Leave them to me T' now screamed Hop-Frog, his shnll 
voice makmg itself easily heard through all the dm. “ Leave 
them to me. I fancy 1 know them If I can only get a good 
look at them, I can soon teU who they are.” 

Here, scrambling over the heads of the crowd, he managed to 
get to the wall, when, seizing a flambeau from one of the 
Caryatides, he returned, as he went, to the centre of the room — 
leaped, with the agility of a monkey, upon the king’s head — 
and thence clambered a few feet up the cham — holding down 
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the torch to examme the group of ourang-outangs, and sdD 
screaming, “ 1 shall soon find out who they are I ” 

And now, while the whole assembly (the apes mcluded) were 
convulsed with laughter, the jester suddenly uttered a shnll 
whistle, when the ^am flew violently up for about thirty feet 
— dragging with it the dismayed and struggling ourang-outangs, 
and leaving them suspended m mid-air between the sky-Iight 
and the floor Hop-Frog, clinging to the cham as it rose, still 
mamtamed his relative position in respect to the eight maskers, 
and still (as if nothing were the matter) continued to thrust his 
torch down towards fiiem, as though endeavourmg to discover 
who they were. 

So thoroi^hly astonished were the whole company at this 
ascent, that a dead silence, of about a minute’s duration, 
ensued It was broken by just such a low, liarsh, grating sound, 
as had before attracted the attention of the king and his coun- 
cillors, when the former threw the wme in the face of Tnppetta. 
But, on the present occasion, there could be no question as to 
whence the sound issued It came from the fang-hke teeth of 
the dwarf, who ground them and gnashed them as he foamed 
at the mouth, and glared, with an expression of mamacal rage, 
into the upturned countenances of the king and his seven 
compamons 

“Ah, ha!” said at length the infunated jester. “Ah, hal 
I begin to see who these people are, now! ” Here, pretending 
to scrutinise the king more closely, he held the flambeau to the 
flaxen coat which enveloped him, and which instantly burst 
mto a she§t of vmd flame In less than half a minute the 
whole eight ourang-outangs were blazing fiercely,' amid the 
shneks of the multitude who gazed at them from below, horror- 
stricken, and without the power to render them the slightest 
assistance 

At length the flames, suddenly increasing in virulence, forced 
the jester to climb higher up the chain, to be out of their reach; 
and, as he made this movement, the crowd again sank, for a 
^nef mstant, mto silence. The dwarf seized his opportumty, 
and once more spoke 

“ I now see dishnctly^^ he said, “ what manner of people 
these maskers are They are a great king and his seven pnvy- 
councillors — a king who does not scruple to strike a defenceless 
girl, and his seven councillors who abet him in the outrage As 
for myself, I am simply Hop-Frog, the jester — and this ts my 
last jest,'* 
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Owing to the high combustibility of both the flax and the tar 
tq which It adhered, the dwarf had scarcely made an end of his 
bnef speech before the work of vengeance was complete The 
eight corpses swung m their chains, a fetid, blackened, hideous, 
and mdistinguishable mass The cnpple hurled his torch at 
them, clambered leisurely to the ceiling, and disappeared 
through the sky-light. 

It IS supposed that Tnppetta, stationed on the roof of the 
saloon, had been the accomplice of her friend in his fiery re- 
venge, and that, together, they effected their escape to then 
own country, for neither was seen again. 


A DESCENT INTO THE MAELSTROM 


The ways of God in Nature, as in Providence, are not as our ways, nor 
are the models that we frame in any way commensurate to the vastness, 
profundity, and unsearchableness of His works whu:h have a depth tn them 
greater than the well of Democritus 

Joseph Glanvill, 

We had now reached the summit of the loftiest crag For 
some mmutes the old man seemed too much exhausted to speak 
“ Not long ago,” said he at length, “ and I could have guided 
you on this route as well as the youngest of my sons, but, 
about three years past, there happened to me an event such as 
never happened before to mortal man — or, at least, such as no 
man ever survived to tell of — and the six hours of deadly terror 
which I then endured have broken me up body and soul You 
suppose me a very old man — but I am not. It took less than a 
single day to change these hairs from a jetty black to white, to 
weaken my limbs, and to unstnng my nerves, so that I tremble 
at the least exertion, and am fnghtened at a shadow Do you 
know I can scarcely look over this httle cliff without gettmg 
giddy? ” 

"The “ little cliff,” upon whose edge he had so carelessly thrown 
himself down to rest that the weightier portion of his body 
hung over it, while he was only kept from falhng by the tenure 
of his elbow on its extreme and slippeiy edge — this “ little cliff 
arose, a sheer unobstructed precipice of black shining rock, 
some fifteen or sixteen hundred feet from the world of crags 
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beneath us Nothing would have tempted me to be within 
half a dozen yards of its bnnk In truth so deeply was I excited 
by the perilous position of my compamon, that I fell at full 
length upon the ground, clung to the shrubs around me, and- 
dared not even glance upward at the sky — whfle I struggled m 
vam to divest myself of the idea that the very foundations of 
the mountam were in danger from the fury of the winds. It 
was long before I could reason myself into suffiaent courage to 
sit up and look out mto the distance. 

“ You must get over these fancies,” said the guide, " for I 
have brought you here that you might have the best possible 
view of the scene of that event I mentioned — and to tell you the 
whole story with the spot just under your eye ” 

“ We are now,” he continued, m that particulansmg manner 
which distinguished him — “ we are now close upon the Nor- 
wegian coast — the sixty-eighth degree of latitude — ^in the 
great province of Nordland — and m the dreary distnct of 
Lofoden The mountam upon whose top we sit is Helseggen, 
the Cloudy. Now raise yourself up a little higher — hold on to 
the grass if you feel gddy — so — and look out, beyond the belt 
of vapour beneath us, into the sea ” 

I looked dizzily, and beheld a wide expanse of ocean, whose, 
waters wore so mky a hue as to bnng at once to my mind 
the Nubian geographer’s account of the Mare Tenebrarum. A 
panorama more deplorably desolate no human imagmation 
can conceive To the nght and left, as far as the eye could 
reach, there lay outstretched, like ramparts of the world, Imcs 
of horridly black and beetling cliff, whose character of gloom 
was but the more forably illustrated by the surf which reared 
high up agamst it its white and ghastly crest, howling and 
shneking for ever Just opposite the promontory upon whose 
apex we were placed, and at a distance of some five or six miles 
out at sea, there was visible a small, bleak-looking island; or, 
more properly, its position was discernible through the wildcr- 
ness^ of surge m which it was enveloped. About two miles 
nearer the land, arose another of smaller size, hideously craggy 
and barren, and encompassed at various mtervals by a cluster 
of dark rocks 

The appearance of the ocean, in the space between the more 
distant island and the shore, had something very unusual about 
it Although, at the time, so strong a gale was blowing land- 
■Rard that a bng in the remote offing lay to under a double- 
reefed trysail, and constantly plunged her whole hull out of 
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sight,’ still there was here nothing like a regular swell, but only a 
short, quick, angry cross dashing of water in every direction — 
as well m the teeth of the wind as otherwise Of foam there 
was little except in the immediate viamty of the rocks 
“ The island m the distance,” resumed the old man, " is 
called by the Norwegians Vurrgh. The one midway is Moskoe, 
That a mile to the northward is Ambaaren Yonder are Islesen, 
Hotholm, Keildhelm, Suarven, and Buckholm. Furtlier off — 
between Moskoe and Vurrgh — are Otterholm, Flimen, Sand- 
flesen, and Stockholm These are the true names of the places — 
but why It has been thought necessary to name them at all, 
is. more than either you or I can understand Do you hear 
anything? Do you see any change m the water? ” 

We had now been about ten minutes upon the top of Helseggen, 
to which we had ascended from the mtenor of Lofodcn, so that 
we bad caught no glimpse of the sea until it had burst upon us 
ftpm the summit As the old man spoke, I became aware of a 
loud and gradually increasing sound, hke the moaning of a vast 
herd of buffaloes upon an Amencan praine, and at the same 
moment I perceived that w'hat seamen term the chopping 
character of the ocean beneath us, was rapidly changing into a 
current which set to the eastward Even while I gazed, this 
current acquired a monstrous vcloaty Each moment added 
to Its speed — ^to its headlong impetuosity In five minutes the 

whole sea as far as Vurrgh, was lashed into ungovernable furyj 
but It was between Moskoe and the coast that the mam uproar 
held Its sway. Here the vast bed of the waters seamed and 
scarred into a thousand conflicting channels, burst suddenly 
into frenzied convulsion — heaving, boiling, hissing — gyrating 
In giganbc and innumerable vortices, and all whirling and 
plunging on to the eastward with a rapidity which water never 
elsewhere assumes, except in precipitous descents 
In a few minutes more, there came over the scene another 
radical alteration The general surface grew somewhat more 
smooth, and the whirlpools, one by one, disappeared, while 
prodigious streaks of foam became apparent where none had 
been seen before These streaks, at length, spreading out to a 
great distance, and entering into combination, took unto 
themselves the gyratory motion of the subsided vortices, and 
seemed to form the germ of another more vast. Suddenly — 
very suddenly — this assumed a distinct and definite CMstcnce, 
m a arcle of more than a mile in diameter The edge of the 
whirl was represented by a broad belt of gleaming spray, but 
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no particle of this slipped into the mouth of the temfic funnel, 
whose interior, as far as the eye could fathom it, was a smooth, 
shining, and jet-black wall of water, inclined to the honzon at 
an angle of some forty-five degrees, speeding dizzily round and 
round with a swaying and sweltering motion, and sending forth 
to the winds an appalling voice, half shnek, half roar, such as 
not even the mighty cataract of Niagara ever hfts up m its 
agony to Heaven 

The mountain trembled to its very base, and the rock rocked 
I threw myself upon my face, and clung to the scant herbage in 
an excess of nervous agitation. 

“ This,” said I at length, to the old man — “ this can be 
nothing else than the great whirlpool of the Maelstrom ” 

“ So It IS sometimes termed,” said he “ We Norwegians 
call It the Moskoe-strom, from the island of Moskoe in the 
midway.” 

The ordinary account of this vortex had by no means prepared 
me for what I saw That of Jonas Ramus, which is perhaps the 
most circumstantial of any, cannot impart the famtest concep- 
tion either of the magnificence, or of Ae horror of the scene — 
or of the wild bewildenng sense of the novel which confounds the 
beholder I am not sure from what point of view the writer 
in question surveyed it, nor at what time, but it could neither 
have been from the summit of Helseggen, nor dunng a storm 
There are some passages of his descnption, nevertheless, 
which may be quoted for their details, although their effect is 
exceedingly feeble in conveymg an impression of the spectacle 

“ Between Lofoden and Moskoe,” he says, “ the depth of the 
■water is between thirty-six and foiiy fathoms, but on the other 
side, toward Ver (Vurrgh) •this depth decreases so as not to 
afford a convenient passaige for a vessel, without the nsk of 
splitting on the rocks, which happens even m the calmest 
weather When it is flood, the stream runs up the country 
between Lofoden and Moskoe with a boisterous rapidity, but 
the roar of its impetuous ebb to the sea is scarce equalled by the 
loudest and most dreadful cataracts, the noise being heard 
several leagues off, and the vortices or pits are of such an extent 
and depth, that if a ship comes within its attraction, it is m- 
■evitably absorbed and earned down to the bottom, and there 
b^t to pieces against the rocks, and when the water relaxes, 
the fragments thereof are thro'wn up again But these intervals 
of tranquillity are only at the turn of the ebb and flood, and in 
calm weather, and last but a quarter of an hour, its ■violence 
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gradually returning Wlien the stream is most boisterous, 
and Its fury heightened by a storm, it is dangerous to come 
within a Norway mile of it Boats, yachts, and ships ha\ e been 
earned away by not guarding against it before they were earned 
withm Its reach It likewise happens frequently, that wh.ilcs 
come too near the stream, and are overpowered by its violence, 
and then it is impossible to describe their bowlings and bcliow- 
ings m their fruitless struggles to disengage themselves A bear 
once, attempting to swim from Lofoden to Moskoe, was caught 
by the stream and borne down, while he roared terribly, so as 
to be heard on shore Large stocks of firs and pine trees, after 
being absorbed by the current, rise again broken and tom to 
sqch a degree as if bnstles grew upon thtm This plainlv shoiss 
the bottom to consist of craggy rocks, among which thc)^ arc 
whirled to and fro This stream is regulated by the flux: and 
reflux of the sea — it being constantly high and lov; water every 
SIX hours In the year 1645, early in the morning of Scxagcsima 
Sunday, it raged with such noise and impetuosity that the very 
stones of the houses on the coast fell to the ground ” 

In regard to the depth of the water, I could not sec how this 
Could have been ascertained at all in the immediate \icinity 
of the vortex The " forty fathoms ” must have reference only 
to portions of the channel close upon the shore cither of Moskoe 
or Lofoden The depth in the centre of the kfoskoc-strom 
must be unmeasurably greater, and no better proof of this fact 
IS necessary than can be obtained from even the sidelong glance 
mto the abyss of the whirl which may be had from the highest 
crag of Helseggen Looking down from this pinnacle upon the 
howling Phlegethon below, I could not help smihng at the 
simplicity rvith which the honest Jonas Ramus records, as a 
matter difficult of belief, the anecdotes of the whales and the 
bears, for it appeared to me, m fact, a self-evident thing, that 
the largest ships of the line in existence, coming within the 
influence of that deadly attraction, could resist it as little as 
a feather the humcane, and must disappear bodily and at once 
The attempts to account for the phenomenon — some of v'Juch, 

1 remember, seemed to me sufficiently plausible in perusal — now 
wore a very different and unsatisfactory aspect The idea 
generally received is that this, as veil as three smaller vortjrcs 
among the Ferroe Islands, " have no other cause than the 
collision of waves rising and falling, at flux and reflux, against a 
ridge of rocks and shelves, which confines tfic water so that it 
precipitates itself like a cataract, and thus the higher the flood 
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rises, the deeper must the fall be, and the natural result of all 
IS a whirlpool or vortex, the prodigious suction of which is 
sufficiently tnown by lesser experiments ” — ^These are the 
words of the Encyclopcedia Bntanmca Kircher and others 
imagme that m the centre of the chaimel of the Maelstrom is 
an abyss penetrating the globe, and issuing in some very remote 
part — the Gulf of Bothnia being somewhat decidedly named m 
one instance This opimon, idle m itself, was the one to which, 
as I gazed, my imagination most readily assented , and, mention- 
ing it to the gmde, I was rather surpnsed to hear him say that, 
although it was the view almost universally entertained of the 
subject by the Norwegians, it nevertheless was not his own 
As to the former notion he confessed his inability to comprehend 
It, and here I agreed with him — ^for, however conclusive on 
paper, it becomes altogether unmtelligible, and even absurd, 
amid the thunder of the abyss 

“ You have had a good look at the whirl now,” said the old 
man, “ and if you creep round this crag, so as to get m its lee, 
and deaden the roar of the water, I will tell you a story that will 
convmce you I ought to know something of the Moskoe-strom ” 

I placed myself as desired, and he proceeded 

” Myself and my two brothers once owned a schooner-ngged 
smack of about seventy tons burthen, with which we were m 
the habit of fishmg among the islands beyond Moskoe, nearly 
to Vurrgh. In all violent eddies at sea there is good fishing, 
at proper opportunities, if one has only the pourage to attempt 
It but among the whole of the Lofoden coastmen, we three 
were the only ones who made a regular business of going out to 
the islands, as I tell you The usual grounds are a great way 
lower down to the southward There fish can be got at all 
hours, without much nsk, and therefore these places are pre- 
ferred The choice spots over here among the rocks, however, 
not only yield the finest vanety, but in far greater abundance; 
so that we often got m a single day, what the more timid of the 
craft could not scrape together m a week In fact, we made 
It a matter of desperate speculation — ^the nsk of life standing 
instead of labour, and courage answenng for capital 

“We kept the smack in a cove aBout five miles higher up the 
coast than this , and it was our practice, m fine weather, to take 
advantage of the fifteen minutes’ slack to push across the mam 
channel of the Moskoe-strom, far above the pool, and then drop 
down upon anchorage somewhere near Otterham, or Sandflesen, 
where the eddies are not so violent as elsewhere. Here we used 
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to remain until nearly time for slack-water again, when we 
weighed and made for home We never set out upon this 
expedition without a steady side wind for going and commg — 
one that we felt sure would not fail us before our return — and 
we seldom made a miscalculation upon this point Twice, 
during SIX years, we were forced to stay all mght at anchor on 
account of a dead calm, which is a rare thing indeed just about 
here, and once we had to remain on the grounds nearly a week, 
starving to death, owing to a gale which blew up shortly after 
our arrival, and made the channel too boisterous to be thought 
of Upon this occasion we should have been driven out to sea 
m spite of everythmg (for the whirlpools threw us round and 
round so violently, that, at length, we fouled our anchor and 
dragged it) if it had not been that we drifted into one of the 
innumerable cross currents — here to-day and gone to-morrow — 
which drove us under the lee of Fhmen, where, by good luck, 
we brought up 

" I could not tell you the twentieth part of the difRculties we 
encountered ‘ on the ground ’ — ^it is a bad spot to be m, even in 
good weather — but we make shift always to run the gauntlet of 
the Moskoe-strom itself without accident although at tunes my 
heart has been m my mouth when we happened to be a minute 
or so behind or before the sladc The wmd sometunes was not 
as strong as we thought it at startmg, and then we made rather 
less way than w6 could wish, while the current rendered the 
smack unmanageable My eldest brother had a son eighteen 
years old, and I hM two stout boys of my own These would 
have been of great assistance at such times, in using the sweeps 
as well as afterward m fishing — but, somehow, although we ran 
the risk ourselves, we had not the heart to let the young ones 
get mto the danger — for, after all said and done, it was a 
horrible danger, and that is the truth 

“ It IS now within a few days of three years since what I am 
going to tell you occurred It was on the tenth of July, i8 — , 
a day which liie people of this part of the world will never forget 
— for it was one m which blew the most terrible humcane that 
ever came out of the heavens And yet all the morning, and 
indeed until late m the afternoon, there was a gentle and steady 
breeze from the south-west, while the sun shone bnghtly, so that 
the oldest seaman among us could not have foreseen what was 
to follow 

The three of us — my two brothers and myself — ^had crossed 
over to the islands about two o’clock p m , and soon nearW loaded 
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the smack with fine fish, which, we all remarked, were more 
plenty that day than we had ever known them It was just 
seven, by my watch, when we weighed and started for home, so 
as to make the worst of the Strom at slack water, which we 
knew would be at eight 

“We set out With a fresh wind on our starboard quarter, and 
for some time spanked along at a great rate, never dreaming of 
danger, for indeed we saw not the slightest reason to apprehend 
It All at once we were taken aback by a breeze from over 
Helseggen This was most unusual — something that had never 
happened to us before — and I began to feel a little uneasy, 
without exactly knowing why We put the boat on the wind, 
but could make no headway at all for the eddies, and I was 
upon the point of proposing to return to the anchorage, when, 
looking astern, we saw the whole horizon covered with a singular 
copper - coloured cloud that rose mth the most amazing 
velocity 

“In the meantime the breeze that had headed us off fell away 
and we were dead becalmed, dnfting about in every direction 
This state of things, however, did not last long enough to give 
us time to think about it In less than a minute the storm was 
upon us — m less than two the sky was entirely overcast — and 
what vuth this and the dnving spray, it became suddenly so 
dark that we could not see each other in the smack 
“Such a humcane as then blew it is folly to attempt de- 
scnbing The oldest seaman in Norway never expenenced any- 
thing like It We had let our sails go by the run before it 
cleverly took us , but, at the first puff, both our masts went by 
the board as if they had been sawed off — the mainmast taking 
with it my youngest brother, who had lashed himself to it 
for safety 

“Our boat was the lightest feather of a thing that ever sat 
upon water It had a complete flush deck, with only a small 
hatch near the bow, and this hatch it had always been our custom 
to batten down when about to cross the Strom, by way of pre- 
caution against the choppmg seas But for this circumstance 
we should have foundered at once — for we lay entirely buned 
for some moments How my elder brother escaped destruction 
I cannot say, for I never had an opportunity of ascertaining 
For my part, as soon as I had let the foresail run, I threw myself 
at on deck, with my feet against the narrow gunwale of the 
ow, and with my hands grasping a nng-bolt near the foot of 
e foremast It was mere instinct that prompted me to do 
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this — ^which was undoubtedly the very best thing I could have 
done^for I was too much flurried to think 
'' For some moments we were completely deluged, as I say, 
and all this time I held my breath, and clung to the bolt When 
I could stand it no longer I raised myself upon my knees, still 
keepmg hold with my hands, and thus got my head clear Pre- 
sently our little boat gave herself a shake, just as a dog does m 
coming out of the water, and thus nd herself, m some measure, 
of the seas I was now trying to get the better of the stupor 
that had come over me, and to collect my senses so as to see 
what was to be done, when I felt somebody grasp my arm It 
was my elder brother, and my heart leaped for joy, for I had 
made sure that he was overboard — but the next moment all 
this joy was turned mto horror — for he put his mouth close to 
my ear, and screamed out the word ‘ Moskoe-sirom I ’ 

“No one ever will know what my feelmgs were at that 
moment I shook from head to foot as if I had had the most 
violent fit of the ague I knew what he meant by that one word 
well enough — knew what he wished to make me understand 
With the wind that now drove us on, we were bound for the 
whirl of the Strom, and nothing could save us 1 
“ You perceive that m crossing the Strom channel, we always 
went a long way up above the whirl, even m the calmest weather, 
and then had to wait and watch carefully for the slack — but 
now we were dnvmg right upon the pool itself, and m such a 
humcane as this ! ‘ To be sure,’ I thought, ' we shall get there 
just about the slack — there is some little hope in that ’ — but in 
the next moment I cursed myself for being so great a fool as to 
dream of hope at all I knew very well liiat we were doomed, 
had we been ten times a ninety-gun ship 
“ By this time the first fury of the tempest had spent itself, or 
perhaps we did not feel it so much, as we scudded before it, but 
at all events the seas, which at first had been kept down by the 
wind, and lay flat and frothing, now got up mto absolute moun- 
tains A singular change, too, had come over the heavens. 
Around in every direction it was still as black as pitch, but 
nearly overhead there burst out, all at once, a circular nft of 
clear sky — ^as clear as I ever saw — and of a deep bnght blue — 
and through it there blazed forth the full moon with a lustre 
that I never before knew her to wear She lit up everything 
about us with the greatest distinctness— but, oh God, what a 
scene it was to light up 

“ I now made one or two attempts to speak to my brother — 
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but in some manner which I could not understand, the dm had 
so increased that I could not make him hear a single word, 
although I screamed at the top of my voice m his ear Pre- 
sently he shook his head, looking as pale as death, and held up 
one of his fingers, as if to say ‘ Itsien / ’ 

“ At first I could not make out what he meant — ^but soon a 
hideous thought flashed upon me I dragged my watch from 
Its fob It was not going I glanced at its face by the moon- 
light, and then burst into tears as I flung it far away into the 
ocean had run down at seven 0^ clock I We were behind the 
time of the slack, and the whirl of the Strom was in full fury / 

“ When a boat is well built, properly trimmed, and not deep 
laden, the waves m a strong gale, when she is going large, seem 
always to slip from beneath her — which appears strange to a 
landsman — and this is wliat is called riding, m sea phrase 

“ Well, so far we had ndden the swells very cleverly, but 
presently a gigantic sea happened to take us right under the 
counter, and bore us with it as it rose — up — up — as if into the 
sky I would not have believed that any wave could nse so 
high. And then down we came with a sweep, a slide, and a 
plunge that made me feel sick and dizzy, as if I was falling from 
some lofty mountain-top in a dream But while we were up I 
had thrown a quick glance around — and that one glance was 
all-sufficient I saw our exact position in an instant The 
Moskoe-strom whirlpool was about a quarter of a mile dead 
ahead — ^but no more like the every-day Moskoe-strom than the 
whirl, as you now see it, is like a mill-race If I had not known 
where we were, and what we had to expect, I should not have 
recognised the place at all As it was, I involuntarily closed my 
eyes m horror. The lids clenched themselves together as if 
in a spasm 

“ It could not have been more than two minutes afterwards 
until we suddenly felt the waves subside, and were enveloped in 
foam The boat made a sharp half turn to larboard, and then 
shot off m Its new direction like a thunderbolt At the same 
moment the roanng noise of the water was completely drowned 
m a kind of shnll shnek — such a sound as you might imagine 
given out by the water-pipes of man'y thousand steam-vessels 
letting off their steam all together We were now m the belt 
of surf that always surrounds the whirl, and I thought, of 
course, that another moment would plunge us into the abyss, 
down which we could only see indistinctly on account of the 

^^amazmg velocity with which we were borne along The boat did 

c A 
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not seem to sink mto the water at all, but to skim like an air- 
bubble upon the surface of the surge Her starboard side was 
next the whirl, and on the larboard arose the world of ocean we 
had left It stood like a huge wnthing wall between us and 
the horizon. 

“ It may appear strange, but now, when we were in the very 
]aws of the gulf, I felt more composed than when we were only 
approaching it. Having made up my mind to hope no more, I 
got rid of a great deal of that terror which unmanned me at 
first I supposed it was despair that strung my nerves 

“ It may look like boasting — ^but what I tell you is truth — ^I 
began to reflect how magnificent a thing it was to die m such a 
manner, and how foolish it was m me to think of so paltry a 
consideration as my own mdividual life, in view of so wonderful 
a manifestation of God’s power I do believe that I blushed 
with shame when this idea crossed my mind After a little 
while I became possessed with the keenest cunosity about the 
whirl Itself I positively felt a Totsh to explore its depths, even 
at the sacnfice I was going to make, and my pnncipal gnef 
was that I should never be able to tell ray old companions on 
shore about the mystenes I should see These, no doubt, were 
singular fancies to occupy a man’s mind m such extremity — 
and I have often thought smce, that the revolutions of the boat 
around the pool might have rendered me a httle light-headed 

“ There was another circumstance which tended to restore my 
self-possession, and this was the cessation of the wind, which 
could not reach us m our present situation — for, as you saw for 
yourself, the belt of the surf is considerably lower than the 
general bed of the ocean, and this latter now towered above us, 
a high, black, mountainous ndge If you have never been at 
sea m a heavy gale, you can form no idea of the confusion of 
mmd occasioned by tlie wmd and spray together They blind, 
deafen, and strangle you, and take away all power of action or 
reflection But we were now, m a great measure, nd of these 
annoyances — ^)ust as death-condemned felons m prison are 
allowed petty mdulgences, forbidden them while their doom is 
yet uncertain. 

“ How often we made the circuit of the belt it is unpossible 
to say. We careered round and round for perhaps an hour, 
flying rather than floatmg, gettmg gradually more and more 
mto the middle of the surge, and tiien nearer and nearer to its 
homble inner edge All this tune I had never let go of the xmg- 
bolt. My brother was at the stem, holding on to a small empty 
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water-cask which had been securely lashed under the coop of 
the counter, and was the only thing on deck that had not been 
swept overboard when the gale first took us As we approached 
the bnnk of the pit he let go his hold upon this, and made for 
the nng, from which, in the agony of his terror, he endeavoured 
to force my hands, as it was not large enough to afford us both 
a secure grasp I never felt deeper grief than when I saw him 
attempt this act — although I knew he was a madman when he 
did It — a raving maniac through sheer fright I did not care, 
however, to contest the point with him, I knew it could make 
no difference whether either of us held on at all; so I let him 
have the bolt, and went astern to the cask This there was no 
great difficulty in doing, for the smack flew round steadily 
enough, and upon an even keel — only swaying to and fro with 
the immense sweeps and swelters of the whirl Scarcely had I 
secured myself in my new position, when we gave a wild lurch 
to starboard, and rushed headlong into the abyss I muttered 
a burned prayer to God, and thought all was over 

“ As I felt the sickening sweep of the descent, I had instinc- 
tively tightened my hold upon the barrel, and closed my eyes 
For some seconds I dared not open them — while I expected in- 
stant destruction, and wondered that I was not already m my 
death-struggles with the water But moment after moment 
elapsed I still lived The sense of falling had ceased, and 
the motion of the vessel seemed much as it had been before, 
while m the belt of foam, with the exception that she now lay 
more along I took courage and looked once agam upon the 
scene 

" Never shall I forget the sensation of awe, horror, and ad- 
miration with which I gazed about me. The boat appeared to 
be hanging, as if by magic, midway down, upon the interior 
surface of a funnel vast in circumference, prodigious in depth, 
and whose perfectly smooth sides might have been mistaken for 
ebony, but for the bewildering rapidity witb which they spun 
around, and for the gleaming and ghastly radiance they shot 
forth, as the rays of full moon, from that circular nft amid 
the clouds which I have already described, streamed m a flood 
of golden glory along the black walls, and far away down mto 
the mmost recesses of the abyss 

At first I was too much confused to observe anything ac- 
curately The general burst of temfic grandeur was all that I 
beheld When I recovered myself a little, however, my gaze 
fell instmctively downward In this direction I was able to 
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obtain an unobstructed view, from the manner m which the 
smack hung on the inclined surface of the pool She was quite 
upon an even keel — ^that is to say, her deck lay in a plane parallel 
with that of the water — but this latter sloped at an angle of 
more than forty-five degrees, so that we seemed to be lying upon 
our beam ends P could not help observing, nevertheless, that 
I had scarcely more difficulty m maintaining my hold and foot- 
mg m this situation, than if we had been upon a dead level, and 
this, I suppose, was owing to the speed at which we revolved 

" The rays of the moon seemed to search the very bottom of 
the profound gulf but still I could make out nothing distinctly 
on account of a, thick mist m which everything there was en- 
veloped, and over which there hung a magnificent rambow, 
like that narrow and tottenng bndge which Mussulmans say is 
the only pathway between Time and Eternity This mist, or 
spray, was no- doubt occasioned by the clashing of the great 
walls of the funnel, as they all met together at the bottom — but 
the yell that .went up to the heavens from out of that mist I 
dare not attempt to desenbe 

" Our first slide into the abyss itself, from the belt of foam 
above, had carried us to a great distance down the slope, but 
our further descent was by no means proportionate Round 
and round we swept — ^not with any uniform movement — but in 
dizzying swings and jerks, that sent us sometimes only a few 
hundred yards — sometimes nearly the complete circuit of the 
whirl Our progress downward, at each revolution, was slow, 
but very perceptible 

“ Looking about me upon the wade waste of liquid ebony on 
which we were thus borne, I perceived that our boat was not 
the only object m the embrace of the whirl Both above and 
below us were visible fragments of vessels, large masses of 
building-timber and trunks of trees, with many smaller articles, 
such as pieces of house furniture, broken boxes, barrels and 
staves I have already described the unnatural curiosity which 
had taken the place of my original terrors It appeared to grow 
upon me as I drew nearer and nearer to my dreadful doom I 
now began to watch, with a strange interest, the numerous 
things that floated m our company. I viust have been delinous, 
for I even sought amusement m speculating upon the relative 
velocities of theur several descents toward the foam below 
‘ This fir-tree,’ I found myself at one time saying, ' ivill certainly 
be the next thing that takes the awful plunge and disappears,’ 
— and then I was disappomted to find that the week of a Dutch 
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merchant ship overtook it and went down before. At length, 
after making several guesses of this nature, and being deceived 
jji all — this fact — ^the fact of my mvariable miscalculation, set 
me upon a tram of reflection that made my limbs agam tremble, 
and my heart beat heavily once more 

“ It was not a new terror that thus affected me, but the dawn 
of a more exciting Jwpe This hope arose partly from memor}', 
and partly from present observation I called to mind the 
great variety of buoyant matter that strewed the coast of 
Lofoden, having been absorbed and then thrown forth by the 
Moskoe-strom By far the greater number of the articles were 
shattered m the most extraordinary way — so chafed and 
roughened as to have the appearance of being stuck full of 
splinters — ^but then I distmctly recollected that there were 
some of them which were not disfigured at all Now I could 
not account for this difference except by supposing that the 
roughened fragments were the only ones which had been com- 
pletely absorbed — ^that the others had entered the whirl at so 
late a penod of the tide, or, from some reason, had desceiided 
so slowly after entering, that they did not reach the botlora 
before the turn of the flood came, or of the ebb, as the case 
might be I conceived it possible, m either instance, that they 
might thus be whirled up agam to the level of the ocean, with- 
out undergoing the fate of those which had been drawn m more 
early or absorbed more rapidly. I made, also, three important 
observations The first was, that as a general rule, the larger 
the bodies were, the more rapid their descent — the second, that, 
between two masses of equal extent, the one sphencal, and the 
other of any other shape, ihe supenonty m speed of descent was 
With the sphere — the third, that, between two masses of equal 
size, the one cylmdncal, and the other of any other shape, the 
cy finder was absorbed the more slowly. Since my escape, 1 
have had several conversations on this subject with an old 
school-master of the district, and it was from him that I learned 
the use of the words ‘ cyfinder ’ and ‘ sphere ’ He explained to 
— although I have forgotten the explanation — ^how what I 
observed was, m fact, tae natural consequence of the forms of 
the floatmg fragments— and showed me how it happened that a 
cylmder, swimming m a vortex, offered more resistance to its 
suction, and was drawn m with greater difficulty than an equally 
^ulky body, of any form whatever ^ 

There was one startling circumstance which went a great 
’ See Archimedes, “ De Inndeniibus tn Flutdo," lib 2 
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way m enforcing these observations, and rendering me anxious 
to turn them to account, and this was that, at every revolution, 
we passed something like a barrel, or else the yard or the mast 
of a vessel, while many of these thmgs, which had been on our 
level when I first opened my eyes upon the wonders of the 
whirlpool, were now high up above us, and seemed to have 
moved but little from their onginal station 
“ I no longer hesitated what to do I resolved to lash myself 
securely to the water-cask upon which I now held, to cut it 
loose from the counter, and to throw myself with it into the 
water I attracted my brother’s attention by signs, pointed to 
the floating barrels that came near us, and did everything m my 
power to make him understand what I was about to do I 
thought at Ifength that he comprehended my design — ^but, 
whether this was the case or not, he shook his head despainngly, 
and refused to move from his station by the nng-bolt It was 
impossible to reach him, the emergency admitted of no delay; 
and so, with a bitter struggle, I resigned him to his fate, fastened 
myself to the cask by means of the lashings which secured it to 
the counter, and precipitated myself with it mto the sea, with- 
out another moment’s hesitation, 

“ The result was precisely what I hoped it might be As it is 
myself who now tell you this tale — as you see that I did escape 
— and as you are already m possession of the mode m which this 
escape was effected, and must therefore antiapate all that I 
have farther to say — will bnng my story quickly to conclu- 
sion. It might have been an hour, or thereabouts, after my 
quitting the smack, when, having descended to a vast distance 
beneath me, it made three or four wild gyrations m rapid succes- 
sion and, beanng my loved brother with it, plunged headlong, 
at once and for ever, mto the chaos of foam below The barrel 
to which I was attached sunk very httle further than half the 
distance between the bottom of the gulf and the spot at which I 
leaped overboard, before a great change took place m the char- 
acter of the whirlpool The slope of the sides of the vast funnel 
became momently less and less steep The gyrations of the 
whirl grew, gradually, less and less violent. By degrees, the 
froth and the rainbow disappeared, and the bottom of the gulf 
seemed slowly to uprise The sky was clear, the winds had 
gone down, and the full moon was setting radiantly m the west, 
when I found myself on the surface of the ocean, m full view of 
the shores of Lofoden, and above the spot where the pool of the 
Moskoe-strom had been It was the hour of the slack — but the 
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sea still heaved m mountainous waves from the effects of the 
hurricane I was borne violently into the channel of the Strom^ 
and m a few minutes, was humed down the coast into the 
“ grounds ” of the fishermen A boat picked me up — exhausted 
from fatigue — and (now that the danger was removed) speech- 
less from the memory of its horror Those who drew me on 
board were my old mates and daily companions — ^but they 
knew me no more than they would have knovm a traveller from 
the spint-land My hair, which had been raven black tlie day 
before, was as white as you see it now They say too that the 
whole expression of my countenance had changed I told them 
my story — they did not believe it I now tell it to you — and I 
can scarcely expect you to put more faith in it than did the 
merry fishermen of Lofoden ” 


MS FOUND IN A BOTTLE 

Qm n’a plus qu'un moment 4 vl\Tre 
N’a plus neu 4 dissimuler ^ 

Quin AULT, Afvs 

Of my country and of my family I have little to say. Ill-usage 
and length of years have dnven me from the one, and estranged 
me from the other Hereditary wealth afforded me an educa- 
tion of no common order, and a contemplative turn of mind 
enabled me to methodise the stores which early study diligently 
garnered up Beyond all things, the works of the German 
moralists gave me great delight, not from my ill-advised 
admiration of their eloquent madness, but from the ease with 
which my habits of ngid thoughts enabled me to detect their 
falsities I have often been reproached with the aridity of my 
gemus , a deficiency of imagination has been imputed to me as 
a enme, and the Pyrrhonism of my opimons has at all times 
rendered me notorious Indeed, a strong relish for physical 
philosophy has, I fear, tinctured my mind with a very common 
error of this age — I mean the habit of refemng occurrences, 
even the least susceptible of such reference, to the prmciples of 
that saence Upon the whole, no person could be less liable 
than myself to be led away from the severe preancts of truth by 
the tgfus faiut of superstition. I have thought proper to pre- 
^ He who has but a moment to hve has no longer anythmg to dissemble 
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mise this much, lest the incredible tale I have to tell should be 
considered rather the ravmg of a crude unagmation, than the 
positive expenence of a mind to which the revenes of fancy have 
been a dead letter and a nullity 

After many years spent m foreign travel, I sailed in the year 
18 — from the port of Batavia, m the rich and populous island 
of Java, on a voyage to the Archipelago Islands I went as 
passenger — ^having no other inducement than a kind of nervous 
restlessness which haunted me as a fiend 

Our vessel was a beautiful ship of about four hundred tons, 
copper-fastened, and built at Bombay of Malabar teak. She 
was freighted with cotton-wool and oil, from the Lachadive 
Islands We had also on board coir, jaggeree, ghee, cocoanuts 
and a few cases of opium The stowage was clumsily done, and 
the vessel consequently crank 

We got under way with a mere breath of wind, and for many 
days stood along the eastern coast of Java, without any other 
inadent to beguile the monotony of our course than the occa- 
sional meetmg with some of the small grabs of the Archipelago 
to which we were bound 

One evenmg, leaning over the taffrail, I observed a very 
singular isolated cloud, to the N W It was remarkable, as well 
from its colour as from its being the first we had seen since our 
departure from Batavia I watched it attentively until sunset, 
when it spread all at once to the eastward and westward, girting 
in the honzon with a narrow stnp of vapour, and looking hke a 
long Une of low beach My notice was soon afterward attracted 
by the dusky-red appearance of the moon, and the peculiar 
character of the sea The latter was undergoing a rapid change, 
and the water seemed more than usually transparent Although 
I could distinctly see the bottom, yet, heavingr.the lead^ I found 
the ship in fifteen fathoms The an now became intolerably 
hot, and was loaded with spiral exhalations similar to those 
arising from heated iron As mght came on, every breath of 
wind died away, and a more entire calm it is impossible to con- 
ceive The flame of a candle burned upon the poop without 
the least perceptible motion, and a long hair, held between the 
finger and thumb, hung without the possibility of detecting a 
vibration However, as the captain said he could perceive no 
mdication of danger, and as we were drifting m bodily to shore, 
he ordered the sails to be furled, and the anchor let go No 
watch was set, and the crew, consisting pnnapaliy of Malays, 
stretched themselves deliberately upon deck. I went below — 
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not without a full presentiment of evil Indeed, every appear- 
ance warranted me m apprehending a Simoon I told the 
captain of my fears , but he paid no attention to what I said, 
and left me without deigning to give a reply My uneasiness, 
however, prevented me from sleepmg, and about midnight I 
went upon deck As I placed my foot upon the upper step of 
the companion-ladder, I was startled by a loud, humming noise, 
like that occasioned by the rapid revolution of a mill-wheel, and 
before I could ascertam its meanmg, I found the ship quivering 
to its centre In the next instant a wilderness of foam hurled 
us upon our beam-ends, and, rushing over us fore and aft, 
swept the entire decks from stem to stem. 

The extreme fury of the blast proved, in a great measure, the 
salvation of the ship. Although completely water-logged, yet, 
as her masts had gone by the board, she rose, after a minute, 
heavily from the sea, and, staggering awhile beneath the 
immense pressure of the tempest, finally righted 

By what miracle I escaped destruction, it is impossible to say. 
Stunned by the shock of the water, I found myself, upon re- 
covery, jammed m between the stem-post and rudder. With 
great difficulty I regained my feet, and lookmg dizzily around, 
was at first struck with the idea of our bemg among breakers; 
so temfic, beyond the wildest imagination, was the whirlpool of 
mountainous and foammg ocean within which we were engulfed 
After a while I heard the voice of an old Swede, who had shipped 
with us at the moment of leavmg port. I hallooed to him with 
all my strength, and presently he came reelmg aft We soon 
discovered that we were the sole survivors of the acadent All 
on deck, with the exception of ourselves, had been swept over- 
board, the captam and mates must have perished while they 
slept, for the cabins were deluged with water. Without assist- 
ance we could expect to do httle for the secunty of the ship, and 
our exertions were at first paralysed by the momentary expec- 
tation of going down Our cable had, of course, parted like 
pick-thread, at the first breath of the hurricane, or we should 
have been instantaneously overwhelmed We scudded with 
fnffitful veloaty before the sea, and the water made clear 
breaches over us The framework of our stem was shattered 
excessively, and, in almost every respect, we had received con- 
siderable mjury, but to our extreme joy we found the pumps 
unchoked, and that we had made no great shifting of our ballast. 
The main fury of the blast had already blown over, and we 
apprehended little danger from the violence of the wmd, but 
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we looked forward to its total cessation with dismay; well be- 
lieving, that m our shattered condition, we should inevitably 
pensh in the tremendous swell which would ensue. But this 
very just apprehension seemed by no means likely to be soon 
verified For five entire days and nights — during which our 
only substance was a small quantity of jaggeree, procured with 
great difficulty from the forecastle — the hulk flew at a rate dcfy- 
mg computation, before rapidly succeedmg flaws of wind, 
which, without equalling the first violence of the Simoon, were 
still more terrific than any tempest I had before encountered 
Our course for the first four days was, with tnfling variations, 
S E and by S , and we must have run down the coast of New 
Holland On the fifth day the cold became extreme, although 
the wind had hauled round a pomt more to the northward 
The sun arose with a sickly yellow lustre, and clambered a very 
few degrees above the horizon — emittmg no decisive hght. 
There were no clouds apparent, yet the wmd was upon the 
Increase, and blew with a fitful and unsteady fury About 
noon, as nearly as we could guess, our attention was again 
arrested by the appearance of the sun. It gave out no hght 
properly so called, but a dujl and sullen glow without reflection, 
as iJf all its rays were polansed Just before smking withm tlie 
turgid sea, its central fires suddenly went out, as if humedly 
extinguished by some unaccountable power It was a dim, 
silver-hke nm, alone, as it rushed down the unfathomable ocean. 

We waited m vain for the amval of the sixth day — ^that day 
to me has not yet amved — ^to the Swede never did arrive. 
Thenceforward we were enshrouded m pitchy darkness, so that 
we could not have seen an object at twenty paces from the ship 
Eternal night continued to envelope us, all unrelieved by the 
phosphonc sea-bnlliancy to which we had been accustomed m 
the tropics. We observed, too, that, although the tempest 
contmued to rage with unabated violence, there was no longer 
to be discovered the usual appearance of surf, or foam, which 
had hitherto attended us All around were horror, and thick 
gloom, and a black swelfenng desert of ebony. Superstitious 
terror crept by degrees mto the spint of the old Swede, and my 
own soul was wrapt in silent wonder. We n^lected all care of 
the ship, as worse than useless, and securing ourselves as well 
as possible, to the stump of the mizzen-mast, looked out bitterly 
into the world of ocean. We had no means of calculating time, 
nor could we form any guess of our situation We were, how- 
ever, well aware of having made farther to the southward than 
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any previous navigators, and felt great amazement at not 
meeting with the usual impediments of ice In the meantime 
every moment threatened to be our last — every mountainous 
billow burned to overwhelm us The swell surpassed anythin 
I had imagined possible, and that we were not instantly buned 
IS a mirade My compamon spoke of the lightness of our 
cargo, and reminded me of the excellent qualities of our ship, 
but I could not help feeling the utter hopelessness of hope itself, 
and prepared myself gloomily for that death which I thought 
nothing could defer beyond an hour, as, with every knot of way 
the ship made, the swelling of the black stupendous seas became 
more dUsmally appalling At times we gasped for breath at an 
elevation beyond the albatross — ^at times became dizzy with 
the velocity of our descent into some watery hell, where the air 
grew stagnant, and no sound disturbed the slumbers of the 
kraken 

We were at the bottom of one of these abysses, when a quick 
scream from my companion broke fearfully upon the night 
“See! see!” cned he, shneking in my ears Almighty God* 
see I see!” As he spoke I became aware of a dull sullen glare 
of red light which streamed down the sides of the vast chasm 
where we lay, and threw a fitful brilhancy upon our deck 
(^ting my eyes upwards, I beheld a spectacle which froze the 
current of my blood At a terrific height directly above us, 
and upon the very verge of the precipitous descent, hovered a 
gigantic ship, of perhaps four thousand tons Although up- 
reared upon the summit of a wave more than a hundred times 
her own altitude, her apparent size still exceeded that of any 
bhip of the line or East Indiaman in existence Her huge hull 
was of a deep dingy black, unrelieved by any of the customary 
carvings of a ship A single row of brass cannon protruded 
from her open ports, and dashed from the polished surfaces the 
fires of innumerable battle-lanterns which swung to and fro 
about her rigging But what mainly inspired us with horror 
and astomshment, was that she bore up under a press of sail in 
the very teeth of that supernatural sea, and of that ungovern- 
able hurricane When we first discovered her, her bows were 
alone to be seen, as she rose slowly from the dim and horrible 
gulf beyond her For a moment of intense terror she paused 
upon the giddy pinnacle as if in contemplation of her own 
sublimity, then trembled, and tottered, and — came down 

At this instant, I know not what sudden self-possession came 
over my spint Staggering as far aft as I could, I awaited fear- 
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lessly the rum that was to overwhelm. Our own vessel was at 
length ceasing from her struggles, and smking with her head to 
the sea The shock of the descending mass struck her, con- 
sequently, in that portion of her frame which was nearly under 
water, and the inevitable result was to hurl me, with irresistible 
violence, upon the ngging of the stranger 

As I fell, the ship hove m stays, and went about, and to the 
confusion ensuing I attnbuted my escape from the notice of 
the crew With little difficulty I made my way, unperceived, 
to the mam hatchway, v/hich was partially open, and soon 
found an opportunity of secretmg myself m the hold Why I 
did so I can hardly tell An mdefinite sense of awe, which at 
first sight of the navigators of the ship had taken hold of my 
mind, was perhaps the principle of my concealment I was 
unwilling to trust myself with a race of people who had offered, 
to the cursory glance I had taken, so many pomts of vague 
novelty, doubt, and apprehension I therefore thought proper 
to contrive a hiding-place m the hold This I did by removing 
a small portion of the shifting-boards, m such a manner as to 
afford me a convenient retreat between the huge timbers of 
the ship 

I had scarcely completed my work, when a footstep m the 
hold forced me to make use of it A man passed by my place 
of concealment with a feeble and unsteady gait I could not 
see his face, but had an opportunity of observing his general 
appearance There was about it an evidence of great age and 
infirmity His knees tottered beneath a load of years, and his 
entire frame quivered under the burthen He muttered to 
himself, in a low broken tone, some words of a language which I 
could not understand, and groped in a comer among a pile of 
singular-looking instruments, and decayed charts of navigation 
His manner was a wild mixture of the peevishness of second 
childhood, and the solemn dignity of a god He at length went 
on deck, and I saw him no more 

• • • 

A feeling, for which I have no name, has taken possession of 
my soul — a sensation which will admit of no analysis, to which 
the lessons of by-gone- time are inadequate, and for which I fear 
futunty Itself will offer me no key To a mind constituted like 
my own, the latter consideration is an evil I shall never — 
know that I shall never — be satisfied with regard to the nature 
of my conceptions Yet it is not wonderful that these concep- 
tions are indefinite, smce they have their ongm m sources so 
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utterly novel. A new sense — a new entity is added to my 
souL 

It IS long since I first trod the deck of tins temble ship, and 
the rays of my destmy are, I think, gathering to a focus. In- 
comprehensible men! Wrapped up m meditations of a kind 
winch I cannot divme, they pass me by unnoticed Conceal- 
ment IS utter foUy on my part, for the people roill not see. It is 
but just now that I passed directly before tlie eyes of the mate, 
It was no long while ago that I ventured into the captain’s owm 
pnvate cabin, and took thence the matenals with which I 
write, and have written I shall from time to time continue 
this journal It is true that I may not find an opportunity of 
transmitting it to the world, but I will not fail to make the 
endeavour At the last moment I will enclose the MS m a 
bottle, and cast it withm tlie sea 

«••••• 

An incident has occurred which has given me new room for 
meditation Are such thmgs the operation of ungovemed 
chance? I had ventured upon deck and thrown myself down, 
without attractmg any notice, among a pile of ratlin-stuff and 
old sails, m the bottom of the yawl. While musing upon the 
singularity of my fate, I unwittingly daubed with a tar-brush 
the edges of a neatly-folded studding-sail which lay near me on 
a barrel The studdmg-sail is now bent upon the ship, and the 
thoughtless touches of the brush are spread out mto the word 
Discovery. 

I have made my observations lately upon the structure of the 
vessel Although well armed, she Is not, I flunk, a ship of war 
Her ngging, budd, and general equipment, all negative a sup- 
position of this kind What she ts ftot, I can easily perceive, 
what she ts, I fear it is impossible to say. I know not how it is, 
but in scrutinismg her strange model and singular cast of spars, 
her huge size and overgrown suits of canvas, her severely simple 
bow and antiquated stem, there will occasionally hash across 
my mind a sensation of famihar things, and there is always 
mixed up with such indistinct shadows of recollection, an un- 
accountable memory of old foreign chromcles and ages long 
^•go ... 

I have been lookmg at the timbers of the ship She is built 
of a material to Which I am a stranger There is a peculiar 
character about the wood which strikes me as rendermg it unfit 
Jor the purpose to^which it has been applied I mean its extreme 
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porousness, considered independently of the worni-eaten con- 
dition which is a consequence of navigation m these seas, and 
apart from the rottenness attendant upon age It will appear 
perhaps an observation somewhat over-cunous, but this would 
have every charactenstic of Spanish oak, if Spanish oak were 
distended by any unnatural means 
In reading the above sentence, a cunous apothegm of an old 
weather-beaten Dutch navigator comes full upon my recollection. 
“ It IS as sure,” he was wont to say, when any doubt was enter- 
tained of his veracity, “ as sure as there is a sea where the ship 
itself will grow in bulk like the living body of the seaman ” . . 

About an hour ago, I made bold to trust myself among a 
group of the crew They paid me no manner of attention, and, 
although I stood m the very midst of them all, seemed utterly 
unconsaous of my presence Like the one I had at first seen 
m the hold, they aU bore about them the marks of a hoary old 
age Their knees trembled with mfirmity, their shoulders were 
bent double with decrepitude, their shnvelled skins rattled m 
the wmd, their voices were low, tremulous, and broken, their 
eyes ghstened with the rheum of years, and their grey hairs 
streamed tembly m the tempest. Around them, on every part 
of the deck, lay scattered mathematical instruments of the most 
quamt and obsolete construction 
I mentioned, some time ago, the bending of a studding-sail 
From that penod, the ship, bemg thrown dead off the wind, has 
continued her temfic course due south, with every rag of canvas 
packed upon her, from her truck to her lower-studding-sail 
booms, and rolhng every moment her top-gallant yard-arms 
into the most appalhn^ hell of water which it can enter mto the 
mind of man to imagme I have just left the deck, where I 
found it impossible to maintam a footmg, although the crew 
seem to expenence httle inconvemence It appears to me a 
miracle of miracles that our enormous bulk is not swallowed up 
at once and for ever We are surely doomed to hover contmually 
upon the brink of eternity, without takmg a final plunge zntx) 
the abyss From billows a thousand tunes more stupendous 
than any I have ever seen, we ghde away with the faahty of the 
arrowy sea-gull ; and the colossal waters rear their heads above 
us like demons of the deep, but like demons confined to simple 
threats, and forbidden to destroy I am led to attnbute these 
frequent escapes to the only natural cause which can account 
for such effect. I must suppose the ship to be within the 
influence of some strong current, or impetuous undertow. ... 
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I hav^ seen the captain face to face, and In his own cabin— 
but, as I expected, he paid me no attention Although in his 
appearance there is, to a casual observer, nothing which might 
bespeak him more or less than man, still, a feehng of irrepressible 
reverence and awe mingled with the sensation of wonder with 
which I regarded him. In stature, he is nearly my oivn height, 
that is, about five feet eight mches He is of a well-kmt and 
compact frame of body, neither robust nor remarkable oliierwise 
But It is the singularity of the expression which reigns upon the 
face — it IS the mtense, the wonderful, the thnlhng evidence of old 
age so utter, so extreme, which exates withm my spint a sense 
— a sentiment mefiable His forehead, although httle wnnkled, 
seems to bear upon it the stamp of a mynad of years. His grey 
hairs are records of the past, and his greyer eyes are sybils of the 
future The cabm floor was thickly strewn with strange, iron- 
clasped fohos, and mouldenng instruments of saence, and 
obsolete long-foi^otten charts. His head was bowed doivn 
upon his hands, and he pored, with a fiery, unquiet eye, over a 
paper which I took to be a commission, and which, at all events, 
bore the signature of a monarch. He murmured to himself — 
as did the first seaman whom I saw m the hold — some low 
peevish syllables of a foreign tongue, and although the speaker 
was close at my elbow, his voice seemed to reach my ears from 
the distance of a mile . . . 

The ship and all m it are imbued with the spint of Eld The 
crew glide to and fro like the ghosts of buned cen tunes, them 
eyes have an eager and uneasy meamng, and when their figures 
fall athwart my path m the wild glare of the battle-lanterns, I 
feel as I have never felt before, altl ough I have been all my life 
a dealer m antiqmties, and have m bioed the shadows of fallen 
columns at Balb^, and Tadmor, and Persepohs, until my very 
soul has become a rum. . . , 

When I look around me, I feel ashamed of my former appre- 
hension If I trembled at the blast which has hitherto attended 
us, shall I not stand aghast at a wamng of wmd and ocean, to 
convey any idea of which, the words tornado and simoon are 
tnvial and ineffective? All m the immediate vicinity of the 
ship IS the blackness of eternal mght, and a chaos of foamless 
^ter, but, about a league on either side of us, ma.^ be seen, 
indistmctly and at intervals, stupendous ramparte of ice, tower- 
ing away into the desolate sky, and lookmg like the walls of 
the umverse. . . , 

As I imagined, the ship proves to be in a current — if that 
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appellation can properly be given to a tide which, howling and 
shneking by the white ice, thunders on to the southward with 
a velocity like the headlong dashing of a cataract 
To conceive the horror of my sensations is, I presume, utterly 
impossible, yet a cunosity to penetrate the mystenes of these 
awful regions predominates even over my despair, and will 
reconcile me to the most hideous aspect of death It is evident 
that we are hurryir^ onward to some exciting knowledge — 
some never-to-be-imparted secret, whose attainment is destruc- 
tion, Perhaps this current leads us to the southern pole itself. 
It must be confessed that a supposition apparently so wild has 
every probability in its favour . . 

The crew pace the deck with unquiet and tremulous step; 
but there is upon their countenance and expression more of the 
eagerness of hope than the apathy of despair 
In the meantime the wmd is still in our poop, and, as we 
, carry a crowd of canvas, the ship is at times lifted bodily from 
out the sea! Oh, horror upon horror! — ^the ice opens suddenly 
to the right, and to the left, and we are whirhng dizzily, m 
immense concentnc circles, round and round the borders of a 
gigantic amphitheatre, the summit of whose walls is lost in the 
darkness and the distance But little time will be left me to 
ponder upon my destiny! The arcles rapidly grow small — ^we 
are plunging madly within the grasp of the whirlpool — and 
amid a roanng, and bellowing, and thundenng of ocean and 
tempest, the ship is quivering — oh God! and going down I 

Note — The MS Found tn a Bottle, was onginally published in 1831, 
and it was not until many years afterward that I became acquainted with 
the maps of Mercator, in which the ocean is represented as rushing, by four 
mouths, into the (northern) Polar Gulf, to be absorbed into, the bowels of 
tbe earth , the Pole itself b^g represented by a black rock, towering to a 
prodigious height 
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THE PREMATURE BURIAL 

There are certain themes of which the Interest is all-absorbing, 
but which are too entirely homble for the purposes of legitimate 
fiction. These the mere romantiast must eschew, if he do not 
wish to offend, or to disgust. Hiey are with propnety handled 
only when the seventy and majesty of truth sanctify and sus- 
tain them. We thnll, for example, with the most intense of 
“ pleasurable pam ” over the accounts of the Passage of the 
Beresma, of the Earthquake at Lisbon, of the Plague at London, 
of the Massacre of St, Bartholomew, or of the stifling of ‘the 
hundred and twenty-three pnsoners in the Black Hole at 
Calcutta But, in these accounts, it is the fact — ^it is. the 
reality — it is ^e history which exates As mventions, we 
should regard them with simple abhorrence. 

I have mentioned some few of the more prominent and august 
calamities on record, but m these it is extent, not less than the 
character of the calamity, which so vividly impresses the fancy. 
I need not remmd the reader that, from the long and weird 
catalogue of human misenes, I might have selected many 
individual Instances more replete with essential suffering than 
any of these vast generahties of disaster The true wretched- 
ness, mdeed, — the ultimate woe, — is particular, not diffuse 
That the ghastly extremes of agony are^ endured by man the 
umt, and never by man the mass — for this let us thank a 
merciful God I 

To be buned while alive is, beyond question, the most terrific 
of these exti ernes which has ever fallen to the lot of mere 
mortahty That it has frequently, very frequently, so fallen 
will scarcely be demed by those who think. The boundanes 
which divide Life from Death are at best shadowy and vague 
Who shall say where the one ends, and where the other begins ? 
We know that there are diseases m which occur total cessations 
of all the apparent functions of vitahty, and yet m which these 
cessations are merely suspensions, properly so called They 
are only temporary pauses m the incomprehensible mechanism. 
A certain penod^ elapses, and some unseen mystenous prmciple 
again sets m motion the magic pinions and the wizard wheels 
The silver cord was not for ever loosed, nor the golden bowl 
irreparably broken." But where, meantime, was the soul? 
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Apart, however, from the inevitable conclusion, d prtort that 
such causes must produce such effects, — that the well-known 
occurrences of such cases of suspended ammation must naturally 
give nse, now and then, to premature interments, — apart from 
this conside;ration, we have the direct testimony- of medical and 
ordinary expenence to prove that a vast number of such inter- 
ments have actually taken place I might refer at once, if 
necessary, to a hundred well-authenticated instances One of 
very remarkable character, and of which the circumstances may 
be fresh in the memory of some of my readers, occurred, not 
very long ago, in the neighbouring city of Baltimore, where it 
occasioned a painful, intense, and widely-extended exatement 
The wife of one of the most respectable citizens — a lawyer of 
eminence and a member of Congress — ^was seized with a sudden 
and unaccountable illness, which completely baffled the skill of 
her physicians After much suffenng she died, or was supposed 
to die No one suspected, indeed, or had reason to suspect, 
that she was not actually dead She presented all the ordinary 
appearances of death. The face assumed the usual -pinched and 
sunken outline The lips were of the usual marble pallor. The 
eyes were lustreless There was no warmth Pulsation had 
ceased For three days the body was preserved unbuned, 
during which it had acquired a stony ngidity The funeral, m 
short, was hastened, on account of the rapid advance of what 
was supposed to be decomposition 

The lady was deposited m her family vault, which, for three 
subsequent years, was undisturbed At the expiration of this 
term it was opened for the reception of a sarcophagus, — ^but 
alas I how fearful a shock awaited the husband, who, personally, 
threw open the door! As its portals swung outwardly back, 
some white-apparelled object fell rattling withm his arms It 
was the skeleton of his wife in her yet unmoulded shroud 

A careful investigation rendered it evident that she had re- 
vived within two days after her entombment, that her struggles 
within the coffin had caused it to fall from a ledge, or shelf, to 
the floor, where it was so broken as to permit her escape A 
lamp which had been accidentally left full of oil, within the 
tomb, was found empty, it might have been exhausted, how- 
ever, by evaporation On the uppermost of the steps which 
led down into the dread chamber was a laige fragment of the 
coffin, with which, it seemed, that she had endeavoured to 
arrest attention by stnking the iron door While thus occupied, 
she probably swooned, or possibly died, through sheer terror; 
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and in falling, her shroud became entangled in some Iron-work 
which projected mtenorly. Thus she remamed, and thus she 
rotted, erect. 

In the year i8io, a case of living inhumation happened in 
France, attended with circumstances which go far to warrant 
the assertion that truth is, mdeed, stranger than fiction The 
heroine of the story was a Mademoiselle Victonne Lafourcade, a 
young girl of illustrious family, of wealth, and of great personal 
beauty Among her numerous suitors was Juhen Bossuet, a 
poor htth'oteuT, or journalist, of Pans His talents and general 
amiability had recommended him to the notice of the heiress, 
by whom he seems to have been truly beloved, but her pnde 
of birth decided her, finally, to reject him, and to wed a Monsieur 
Renelle, a banker and a diplomatist of some eminence After 
mamage, however, this gentleman neglected, and, perhaps, 
even more positively ill-treated her. Havmg passed with him 
some wretched years, she died — ^at least her condition so closely 
resembled death as to deceive every one who saw her She was 
buned — not m a vault, but m an ordinary grave m the village 
of her nativity Filled with despair, and still inflamed by the 
memory of a profound attachment, the lover journeys from the 
capital to the remote province m which the village lies, with the 
romantic purpose of dismtemng the corpse, and possessing him- 
self of Its luxunant tresses He reaches the grave At midnight 
he unearths the coffin, opens it, and is m the act of detaching 
the hair, when he is arrested by the unclosing of the beloved 
eyes In fact the lady had been buried alive. Vitality had 
not altogether departed, and she was aroused by the caresses of 
her lover from the lethargy which had been mistaken for death 
He bore her frantically to his lodgings in the village He em- 
ployed certam powerful restoratives suggested by no little 
medical learning. In fine, she revived She recognised her 
preserver She remained with him until, by slow degrees, she 
fully recovered her onginal health Her woman’s heart was 
not adamant, and this last lesson of love sufficed to soften it. 
She bestowed it upon Bossuet. She returned no more to her 
husband, but, concealing from him her resurrection, fled with 
her lover to Amenca Twenty years afterward, the two re- 
turned to France, in the persuasion that time had so greatly 
altered the lady’s appearance that her fnends would be unable 
to recognise her They were mistaken however, for at the first 
meeting, Monsieur Renelle did actually recognise and make 
claim to his wife This claim she resisted, and a judiaal tnbunal 
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sustained her in her resistance, deading that the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, with the long lapse of years, had extinguished, not 
only equitably, but legally, the authonty of the husband 

The Chtrurgical Jourtial of Leipsic, a penodical of high 
authonty and ment, which some Amencan booksellers would 
do Well to translate and republish, records m a late number a 
very distressing went of the character m question 

An officer of artillery, a man of gigantic stature and of robust 
health, being thrown from an unmanageable horse, received a 
very severe contusion upon the head, which rendered him 
insensible at once; the skull was slightly fractured, but no imme- 
diate danger was apprehended Trepanning was-accomplished 
successfully. He was bled, and many other of the ordmary 
means of rehef were adopted Gradually, however, he fell mto 
a more and more hopeless state of stupor, and, finally, it was 
thought that he died 

The weather was warm, and he was buned with indecent haste 
m. one of-' the public cemetenes His funeral took place on 
Thursday On the Sunday following, the grounds of the ceme- 
tery were, as usual, much thronged with visitors, and about 
noon an intense excitement was created by the declaration of a 
peasant that, while sitting upon the grave of the officer, he had 
distinctly felt a commotion of the earth, as if occasioned by 
some one strugghng beneath At first little attention was paid 
to the man’s asseveration, but his evident terror, and the dogged 
obstinacy with which he persisted m his story, had at length 
their natural effects upon the crowd Spades were humedly 
procured, and the grave, which was shamefully shallow, was m 
a few minutes so far thrown open that the head of its occupant 
appeared He was then seemingly dead, but he sat nearly 
erect within his coffin, the hd of which, m his funous struggles, 
he had partially uplifted 

He was forthwith conveyed to the nearest hospital, and there 
pronounced to be still hvmg, although m an asphytic condition 
After some hours he revived, recogmsed mdmduals of his 
acquaintance, and, m broken sentences, spoke of his agonies m 
the grave 

From what he related, it was clear that he must have been 
conscious of life for more than an hour, while inhumed, before 
lapsing into msensibility The grave was carelessly and loosely 
filled with an exceedingly porous soil, and thus some air was 
necessanly admitted He heard the footsteps of the crowd 
overhead, and endeavoured to make himself heard m turn It 
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was the tumult within the grounds of the cemetery, Kitr i-* ~ 
which appeared to awaken him from a deep sleep, but no so< he 
was he awake than he became fully aware of the awful horfe * 
of his position 

This patient, it is recorded, was doing well, and seemed to be 
m a fair way of ultimate recovery, but fell a victim to the 
quackenes of medical experiment The galvanic battery was 
applied, and he suddenly expired in one of those ecstatic 
paroxysms which, occasionally, it supennduccs 

The mention of the galvanic battery, nevertheless, recalls to 
my memory a well-known and very extraordinary case in point, 
where its action proved the means of restonng to animation a 
young attorney of London, who had been interred for two days 
This occurred in 1831, and created, at the time, a very profound'' 
sensation wherever it was made the subject of converse, <' 

The patient, Mr Edward Stapleton, had died, appareni.‘--', 
typhus fever, accompamed with some anomalous sym^iCOn 
which had excited the cpnosity of his medical atte'^'L'nl^ 
Upon his seeming decease, his fnends were requested to sanction 
a post-moriem exammation, but declined to permit it As 
often happens, when such refusals are made, the practitioners 
resolve to dismter the body and dissect it at leisure, in private 
Arrangements were easily effected with some of the numerous 
corps of body-snatchers wth which London abounds; and, 
upon the third night after the funeral, the supposed corpse was 
unearthed from a grave eight feet deep, and deposited m the 
operating chamber of one of the private hospitals 

An mcision of some extent had been actually made m the 
abdomen, when the fresh and undecayed appearance of the sub- 
ject suggested an application of the battery One expenment 
succeeded another, and the customary effects supervened, with 
nothing to charactense them in any respect, except, upon one 
or two occasions, a more than ordmary degree of life-hkeness 
in the convulsive action 

It grew late The day was about to dawn, and it was thought 
expedient, at length, to proceed at once to the dissection A 
student, however, was espeaally desirous of testing a theory of 
his own, and insisted upon appljnng the battery to one of the 
pectoral muscles A rough gash was made,' and a wire hastily 
brought in contact, when the patient, with a humed but quite 
unconvulsive movement, arose from the table, stepped into the 
nuddle of the floor, gazed about him uneasily for a few st .onds, 
and then — spoke What he said was unmtelhgible; but words 
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a Ltered; the syllabification was distanct. Having spoken, 

1 ^’ 11 heavily to the floor. 

J ror some moments all were paralysed with awe — but the 
' urgency of the case soon restored them their presence of mind 
It was seen that Mr Stapleton was alive, although m a swoon 
Upon exhibition of ether he revived and was rapidly restored to ^ 
health, and to the society of his friends — ^from whom, however, 
all knowledge of his resusatation was withheld, until a relapse 
was no longer to be apprehended Their wonder — their rap- 
turous astonishment — may be conceived 

The xhost thnlhng peculianty of this mcident, nevertheless, 
is involved m what Mr S himself asserts He declares that at 
. no penod was he altogether insensible — ^that, dully and con- 
I 'usedly, he was aware of everything which happened to him, 

\ 'm the moment m which he was pronounced dead by his physi- 
V to that m which he fell swooning to the floor of the 
7 js), al “ I am alive,” were the uncomprehended words 
» upon recognising the locality of the dissecting-room, he 
had endeavoured, m his extremity, to utter. 

It were an easy matter to multiply such histones as these — 
but I forbear — for, indeed, we have no need of such to establish 
the fact that premature mterments occur. When we reflect 
how very rarely, from the nature of the case, we have it m our 
power to detect them, we must admit that they may frequently 
occur without our cognisance. Scarcely, m truth, is a grave- 
yard ever encroached upon, for any purpose, to any great extent, 
that Skeletons are not found m postures which suggest the most 
fearful of suspicions 

Fearful mdeed the suspicion — ^but more fearful the doom! 

It may be asserted, without hesitation, that no event is so 
tembly well adapted to inspire the supremeness of bodily and of 
mental distress, as is bunal before death. The unendurable 
oppression of the lungs — ^the stifling fumes of the damp earth — 
the clinging to the death garments — ^the ngid embrace of the 
narrow house — ^the blackness of the absolute Night — ^the silence 
hke a sea that overwhelms — the unseen but palpable presence 
of the Conqueror Worm — ^these things, with the thoughts of the 
air and grass above, with memory of dear friends who would 
fly to save us if but informed of our fate, and with consciousness 
that of this fate they can never be mformed — that our hopeless 
portion is that of the really dead — ^these considerations, I say, 
carry Jnto the heart, which still palpitates, a degree of appalling 
and mtolerable horror from which the most danng imagination 
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must recoil. We know of nothing so agonising upon Earth^, 
we can dream of nothing half so hideous m the realms of 
nethermost Hell And thus all narrativeis upon this topic hav'd 
an mterest profound, an interest, nevertheless, which, through 
the sacred awe of the topic itself, very properly and very pecu- 
liarly depends upon our conviction of the truth of the matter 
narrated What I have now to tell is of my own actual know-^ 
ledge — of my own positive and personal experience 

For several years I had been subject to attacks of the singular 
disorder which physicians have agreed to term catalepsy, m de- 
fault of a more defimtive title Although both the immediate 
and the predisposing causes, and even the actual diagnosis of 
this disease are still mysterious, its obvious and apparent char- 
acter is sufficiently well understood Its vanations seem to be 
chiefly of degree Sometimes the patient lies, for a day only, 
or even for a shorter penod, in a species of exaggerated lethargy ,j 
He IS senseless and externally motionless , but the pulsation oh 
the heart is still faintly perceptible,, some traces of warmth 
remain, a slight colour lingers within the centre of the cheek; 
and, upon application of a mirror to the lips, we can detect a 
torpid, unequal, and vacillating action of the lungs Then again 
the duration of the trance is for weeks — even for months,', while 
the closest scrutiny, and the most rigorous medical tests, fail to 
establish any material distinction between the state of the 
sufferer and what we conceive of absolute death Very usually 
he IS saved from premature interment solely by the knowledge 
of his friends that he has been previously subject to catalepsy, 
by the consequent suspicion excited, and, above all, by the non- 
appearance of decay The advances of /the malady are, luckily, 
gradual The first manifestations, although marked, are un- 
equivocal The fits grow successively more and more distinctive, 
and endure each for a longer term than the preceding In^thiS/^ 
lies the prmcipal security from inhumation. ‘ The unfortunate 
whose first attack should be of the extreme character which is 
occasionally seen, would almost nnevitably be consigned ahve 
to the tomb 

My own case differed m no important particular from those 
mentioned ih medical books Sometimes, without any apparent 
cause, I sankj httle by little, mto a condition of semi-syncope, 
or half swoon; and, in this condition, without pain, without 
ability to stir, or, stnctly speaking, to think, but with a dull ^ 
lethargic consciousness of life and of the presence of those who 
surrounded my bed, I remained, untd the crisis of the disease 
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restored me, suddenly, to perfect sensation At other times I 
was quickly and impetuously smitten I grew sick, and numb, 
and chilly, and dizzy, and so fell prostrate at once Then, for 
weeks, aU v/as void, and black, and silent, and Nothmg became 
the universe Total annihilation could be no more From 
these latter attacks I awoke, however, with a gradation slow in 
oroportion to the suddenness of the seizure Just as the day 
dawns to the fnendless and houseless beggar who roams the 
streets throughout the long desolate winter night — just so 
tardily — ^just so weanly — just so cheerily came back the light 
of the Soul to me 

Apart from the tendency to trance, however, my general 
health appeared to be'good , nor could I perceive that it was at 
all affected by the one prevalent malady — unless, indeed, an 
idiosyncrasy in my ordinary sleep may be looked upon as super- 
induced Upon awakening from slumber, I could never gam, 
at once, thorough possession of my senses, and always remained, 
for many minutes, in much bewilderment and perplexity — the 
mental faculties in general, but tlie memory m especial, being 
m a condition.of absolute abeyance 

, 'In (all that I endured there was no physical suffenng, but of 
moral distress an infinitude My fancy grew charnel I talked 
“ of -worms, of tombs, of epitaphs ” I was lost in revenes of 
death; and the idea of premature bunal held continual possession 
of my bram The ghastly Danger to which I was subjected 
haunted me day and night In the former, the torture of medi- 
tation was excessive; ip the latter, supreme When the grim 
Darkness overspread the Earth, then, with every horror of 
thought,'! shook — shook as the quivering plumes upon the 
hearse^ When Nature could endure wakefulness no longer, it 
was with a struggle that I consented to sleep — for I shuddered 
to reflect that, upon awaking, I might find myself the tenant of 
a grave ’^And when, finally, I sank mto slumber, it was only 
to rush at once mto a world of phantasms, above which, with 
vast, sable, overshadowing wings, hovered, predommant, the 
one sepulchral Idea. 

From the innumerable images of gloom which thus oppressed 
me m dreams, I select for record but a solitary vision Me- 
thought I was immersed m a cataleptic trance of more than 
usual duration and profundity Suddenly there came an icy 
hand upon mv forehead, and an impatient, gibbenng voice 
whispered “ Ansel ” within my ear 

I sat erect Ihe darkness was total I could not see the 
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figure of him who had aroused me I could call to mind neither 
the penod at which I had fallen into the trance, nor the locality 
m which I then lay While I remained motionless, and busied 
in endeavours to collect my thoughts, the cold hand grasped me 
fiercely by the wnst, shaking it petulantly, while the giddenng 
voice said again 

“ Ansel did I not bid thee anse? ” 

“ And who,” I demanded, “ art thou ? ” 

" I have no name in the regions which I inhabit,” replied the 
voice, mournfully, " I was mortal, but am fiend I am merci- 
less, but am pitiful Thou dost feel that I shudden rMy teeth 
chatter as I speak, yet it is not with the chilliness of the night 
— of the night without end But this hideoiisness is insufferable 
How canst thou tranquilly sleep? I cannot rest for the cry of 
these great agonies These sights are more than I can bear 
Get thee up' Come with me mto the outer Night, and let me 
unfold to thee the graves Is not this a spectacle of woe? — 
Behold 1” 

I looked, and the unseen figure, which still grasped me by 
the wrist, had caused to be throivn open the graves of all man- 
kind, and from each issued the famt phosphonc radiance of 
decay , so that I could see into the innermost recesses, and there 
view the shrouded bodies m their sad and solemn slumbers 
with the worm But alas! the real sleepers w’ere fewer, by 
many millions, than those who slumbered not at all, and there 
was a feeble struggling; and there was a general and sad unrest, 
and from out the depths of the countless pits there came a 
melancholy rustling from the garments of the buried And 
of those who seemed tranquilly to repose, I saw that a vast 
number had changed, in a greater or less degree, tlie ngid and 
uneasy position m which they had originally been entombed 
And the voice again said to me as I gazed . 

“ Is it not — oh' is it ndt a pitiful sight? ” But, before I 
could find words to reply, the figure had ceased to grasp my 
wnst, the phosphonc lights expired, and the graves were closed 
with a sudden violence, while from out them arose a tumult of 
despainng cnes, saying agam: “ Is it not — 0 Godl is it not 
a very pitiful sight? ” 

Phantasies such as these, presenting themselves at night, 
extended then temfic influence far into my waking hours My 
nerves became thoroughly unstrung, and I fell a prey to per- 
petual horror I hesitited to nde, or to walk, or to indulge in 
any exercise that would carry me from home In fact, I no 
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longer dared trust myself out of the munediate presence of 
those who were aware of my proneness to catalepsy, lest, falling 
mto one of my usual fits, I should be buried before my real 
condition could be ascertained I doubted the care, the fidelity 
of my dearest fnends I dreaded that, m some trance of more 
than customary duration, they might be prevailed upon to 
regard me as irrecoverable I even went so far as to fear that, 
as I occasioned much trouble, they might be glad to consider 
any very protracted attack as sufficient excuse for getting rid 
of me altogether It was m vam they endeavoured to reassure 
me by the^most solemn promises I exacted the most sacred 
oaths,' that' under no arcumstances they would bury me until 
decomposition had so matenally advanced as to render further 
preservation impossible And, even then, my mortal terrors 
would listen* to no reason — ^would accept no consolation I 
entered mto a series of elaborate precautions Among other 
things, I had the family vault so remodelled as to admit of 
being readily opened from withm The slightest pressure upon 
a long lever that extended far mto the tomb would cause the 
iron portals to fly back There were arrangements also for the 
free admission of air and light, and convenient receptacles for 
food and water, within immediate reach of the coffin intended 
for my reception This coffin was warmly and softly padded, 
and was provided with a lid, fashioned upon the pnnciple of the 
vault door, with the addition of springs so contnved that the 
feeblest movement of the body would be sufficient to set it at 
liberty Besides all this, there was suspended from the roof of 
the tomb, a large bell, the rope of which, it was designed, should 
extend through a hole m the coffin, and so be fastened to one of 
tlie hands of the corpse But, alas, what avails the vigilance 
against the Destiny of man? Not even these well-contrived 
secunties sufficed to save from the uttermost agonies of hvmg 
inhumation a wretch to these agonies foredoomed ! 

.There amved an epoch — as often before there had amved — 
in which I found myself emerging from total unconsciousness 
into the first feeble and indefinite sense of existence Slowly — 
with a tortoise gradation — approached the faint grey dawn of 
the psychal day. A torpid uneasiness An apathetic endur- 
ance of dull pam No care — ^no hope — ^no effort Then, after 
a long mterval, a nnging in the ears, then, after a lapse still 
longer, a spnckhng or tingling sensation in the extremities, 
then a seemingly eternal penod of pleasurable quiescence, dunng 
which the awakening feelings are struggling into thought, then 
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a brief re-sinlcing into nonentity; then a sudden recovery. At 
length the slight quivering of an eyelid, and immediately there- 
upon, an electric shock of a terror, deadly and indefinite, winch 
sends the blood in torrents from the temples to the heart And 
now the first positive effort to think. And now the first en- 
deavour to remember And now a partial and evanescent 
success And now the memory has so far regained its dominion, 
that, in some measure, I am cognisant of my state. I feel that 
I am not awaking from ordinary sleep I recollect that I have 
been subject to catalepsy And now, at last, as if by the rush 
of an ocean, my shuddenng spirit is overwhelmed by the one 
grim Danger — by the one spectral and ever-prevalcnt idea ' 
For some minutes after this fancy possessed me, I remained 
without motion And why? I could not summon courage to 
move I dared not make the effort whicli was to satisfy me of 
my fate — ^and yet there was something at my heart which 
whispered me ti was sure Despair — such as no other species 

of wretchedness ever calls mto being — despair alone urged me, 
after long irresolution, to uplift the heavy lids of my eyes. I 
uplifted them It was dark — all dark I knew that the fit 
was over I knew that the crisis of my disorder had long passed 
I knew that I had now fully recovered the use of my visual 
faculties — and yet it was dark — all dark — the intense and utter 
raylessness of the Night that endureth for evermore 
I endeavoured to shriek , and my lips and my parched tongue 
moved convulsively together in the attempt — but no voice 
issued from the cavernous lungs, w'hich, oppressed as if by tlie 
weight of some incumbent mountain, gasped and palpitated, 
with the heart, at every elaborate and struggling inspiration 
The movement of the jaws, in this effort to cry aloud, showed 
me that they were bound up, as is usual with the deadl^ I felt, 
too, that I lay upon some hard substance, and by something 
similar my' sides were, also, closely compressed So far, I had 
not ventured to stir any of my limbs — ^but now I violently 
threw up my arms, which had been lying at length, with the 
wrists crossed They struck a solid wooden substance, which 
extended above my person at an elevation of not more than 
'^“Six inches from my face I could no longer doubt tliat I reposed 
■‘within a coffin at last. 

- And now, amid all my infinite miseries, came sweetly the 
^ Hope — ^for I thought of my precautions I writhed, and 

made spasmodic exertions to force open the lid* it would not 
move I felt my wnsts for the bell-rope it was not to be found 
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And now the Comforter fled for ever, and a still sterner Despair 
reigned triumphant; for I could not help perceiving the absence 
of the paddings which I had so carefully prepared — and then, 
too, there came suddenly to my nostrils the strong peculiar 
odour of moist earth The conclusion was irresistible I was 
noi within the vault I had fallen into a trance, while absent 
from home — ^while among strangers — ^when, or how, I could not 
remember — and it was they who had buned me as a dog — 
nailed up in some common coffin — and thrust, deep, deep, and 
for ever, into some ordinary and nameless grave 
As this av/ful conviction forced itself, thus, into the innermost 
chambers of my soul, I once again struggled to cry aloud And 
in this second endeavour I succeeded A long, wild, and con- 
tinuous shriek, or yell of agony, resounded through the realms 
of the subterranean Night 
“ Hillol hillo, there* ” said a gruff voice, in reply. 

“ What the devil’s the matter now 1 ” said a second. 

Get out o’ that ' ” said a third 

“ What do you mean by yowling in that ere kind of style, like 
a cattymount? ” said a fourth; and hereupon I was seired and 
shakfin without ceremony, for several minutes, by a junto of 
very rough-looking individuals They did not arouse me from 
my slumber — for I was wide-awake when I screamed — but they 
restored me to the full possession of my memory 
This adventure occurred near Richmond, m Virginia Ac- 
companied by a friend, I had proceeded, upon a gunning expedi- 
tion, some miles down the banks of the James River Night 
approached, and we were overtaken by a storm The cabin of 
small sloop lying at anchor in the stream, and laden with garden 
mould,, afforded us the only available shelter We made the 
best of it, and passed the night on board I slept in one of the 
only'two berths in the vessel — and the berths of a sloop of sixty 
or seventy tons need scarcely be described That which I 
occupied had no bedding of any kind Its extreme width was 
eighteen inches. The distance of its bottom from the deck 
overhead was precisely the same I found it a matter of exceed- 
ing difficulty to squeeze myself in Nevertheless, I slept soundly , 
and the whole of my vision — for it was no dream, and no night- 
mare — arose naturally from the circumstances of my position — 
from my ordinary bias of thought — and from the difficulty, to 
which I have alluded, of collecting my senses, and especially 
of regaining my memory, for a long time after awaking from 
slumber The men who shook me werp the crew of the sloop, 
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and some labourers engaged to unload it From the load itself 
came the earthy smell The bandage about the jaws was a 
silk handkerchief m which I had bound up ray head^ in default 
of my customary nightcap 

The tortures endured, however, were indubitably quite equal, 
for the time, to those of actual sepulture. They were fearfully — 
they were inconceivably hideous, but out of Evil proceeded 
Good , for their very excess wrought in my spint an inevitable 
revulsion My soul acquired tone — acquired temper. I went 
abroad I took vigorous exercise. I breathed the free air of 
Heaven I thought upon other subjects than Death I dis- 
carded my medical books Buchan I burned I read no 
liight Thoughts — no fustian about churchyards — no bugaboo 
tales — such as this In short I became a new man, and lived 
a man’s life From that memorable night, I dismissed for ever 
my charnel apprehensions, and with them vanished the cata- 
leptic disorder, of which, perhaps, they had been less the 
consequence than the cause 

There are moments when, even to the sober eye of Reason, 
the world of our sad Humanity may assume the semblance of 
a Hell — but the imagination of man is no Carathis, to explore 
with impunity its every cavern Alas! the gnm legion of 
sepulchral terrors cannot be regarded as altogether fanciful — 
but, like the Demons in whose company Afrasiab made his 
voyage down the Oxus, they must sleep, or they will devour 
us — they must be suffered to slumber, or we perish. 


THE FACTS IN THE CASE OF M VALDEMAR 

Of course I shall not pretend to consider it any matter for 
wonder, that the extraordinary case of M Valdemar has excited 
discussion It would have been a miracle had it not — especially 
under the circumstances Through the desire of all parties 
concerned, to keep the affair from the public, at least for the 
present, or until we had farther opportunities for mvestiga- 
lion — through our endeavours to effect this — a garbled or 
exaggerated account made its way into society, and became 
the source of many unpleasant misrepresentations, and, very 
naturally, of a great deal of disbehef. 
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It IS now rendered necessary that I give the factr — as far as 
I comprehend them myself They are, succinctly, these 

My attention, for the last three years, had been repeatedly 
drawn to the subject of Mesmensm, and, about nme months 
ago. It occurred to me, quite suddenly, that m the senes of 
experiments made hitherto, there had been a very remarkable 
and most unaccountable omission — ^no person had as yet been 
mesmensed tn articido mortis It remained to be seen, first, 
whether, in such condition, there existed m the patient any 
susceptibility to the magnetic mfluence; secondly, whether, 
if any existed, it was impaired or mcreased by the condition, 
thirdly, to what extent, or for how long a penod, the encroach- 
ments of Death might be arrested by the process There were 
other pomts to be ascertained, but these most excited my 
cunosity — ^the l^t m especial, from the immensely important 
character of its consequences 

In looking around me for some subject by whose means I 
might test these particulars, I was brought to think of my 
friend, M Ernest Valdemar, the well-known compiler of the 
Bibliotheca Forensica, and author (under the ncm de plume 
of 'Issachar Marx) of the Polish versions of WaUmstein and 
Gar^antm M. Valdemar, who has resided pnncipally at 
Harlaem, N Y , since the year 1839, is (or was) particularly 
noticeable for the extreme spareness of his person — his lower 
hmbs much resemblmg those of John Randolph, and, also, 
for the whiteness of his whiskers, m violent contrast to the 
blackness of his hair — the latter, m consequence, bemg very 
generally mistaken for a wig His temperament was markedly 
nervous, and rendered him a good subject for mesmenc expen- 
ment On two or three occasions I had put him to sleep with 
httle difficulty, but was disappomted m other results which 
his peculiar constitution had naturally led me to anticipate 
His will was at no penod positively, or thoroughly, under my 
control, and m regard to clairvoyance, I could accomplish with 
him nothing to be relied upon I always attnbuted my failure 
at these points to the disordered state of his health For some 
months previous to my becommg acquainted with him, his 
physicians had declared him m a confirmed phthisis It 
was his custom, mdeed, to speak calmly of his approaching 
dissolution, as of a matter neither to be avoided nor regretted 

When the ideas to which I have alluded first occurred to me, 
it was of course very natural that I should think of M Valdemar 
I knew the steady philosophy of the man too well to apprehend 
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any scruples from him ; and he had no relatives in Amenca who 
would be likely to interfere. I spoke to him frankly upon the 
subject, and, to my surprise, his interest seemed vividly 
excited I say to my surprise, for, although he had always 
yielded his person freely to my experiments, he had never before 
given me any tokens of sympathy with what I did His disease 
w'as of that character which would admit of exact calculation 
m respect to the epoch of its termination m death, and it was 
finally arranged between us that he would send for me about 
twenty-four hours before the period announced by his physicians 
as that of his decease 

It IS now rather more than seven months since I received, 
from M Valdemar himself, the subjoined note* 

Mv Dear P , 

You may a.< well come now D and F are apreed that I 

cannot hold out beyond to-morrow midnight, and I think they have hit 
the time very nearly 

Valoemar. 

I received this note within half an hour after it was tvritten, 
and m fifteen minutes more I was in the dying man’s chamber 
I had not seen him for ten days, and was appalled by the fearful 
alteration which the bnef interval had wTOught m hun His 
face wore a leaden hue, the eyes were utterly lustreless, and 
the emaciation was so extreme that the skin had been broken 
through by the cheek-bones His expectoration was excessive 
The pulse was barely perceptible. He retained, nevertheless, 
m a very remarkable manner, both his mental power and a 
certain degree of physical strength. He spoke with distmctness 
— ^took some palliative medicines without aid — and, when I 
entered the room, was occupied m pencilling memoranda in a 
pocket-book He was propped up m the bed by pdlows 
Doctors D and F were in attendance 

After pressing Valdemar’s hand, I took these gentlemen aside, 
and obtamed from them a minute account of the patient’s 
condition The left lung had been for eighteen months in a 
semi-osseous or cartilaginous state, and was, of course, entirely 
useless for ah purposes of vitality. The right, in its upper 
portion, was also partially, if not thoroughly, ossified; while the 
lower r^on was merely a mass of purulent tubercles, running 
one mto another Several extensive perforations existed, and, 
at one pomt, permanent adhesion to the nbs had taken place 
These appearances m the right lobe were of comparatively 
recent date. The ossification had proceeded wuth very un- 
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usual rapidity; no sign of it had been discovered a month 
before, and the adhesion had only been observed dunng 
the three previous days Independently of the phthisis, the 
patient was suspected of aneurism of the aorta; but on this 
pomt the osseous symptoms rendered ,an exact diagnosis 
impossible. It was the opinion of both physicians that M 
Valdemar would die about midnight on the morrow (Sunday). 
It was then seven o’clock on Saturday evening 

On quitting the invalid’s bed-side to hold conversation with 
mysflf, Doctors D and F had bidden him a final fare- 

well. It had not been their intention to return, but, at my 
request, they agreed to look m upon the patient about ten the 
next night 

When they had gone, I spoke freely with M. Valdemar on 
the subject of his approaching dissolution, as well as, more 
particularly, of the experiment proposed He still professed 
himself quite willing and even anxious to have it made, and 
urged me to commence it at once A male and a female nurse 
were m attendance, but I did not feel myself altogether at 
liberty to engage m a task of this character with no more reliable 
ivitnesses than these people, in case of sudden accident, might 
prove ' I therefore postponed operations until about eight 
the next night, when the arrival of a medical student with 

w'hom I had some acquaintance (Mr. Theodore L ^1), relieved 

me from farther embarrassment It had been my design, 
ongmally, to wait for the physicians, but I was induced to 
proceed, first, by the urgent entreaties of M Valdemar, and 
secondly, by my conviction that I had not a moment to lose, as 
he was evidently sinking fast 

Mr L 1 was so kind as to accede to my desire that he 

would take notes of all that occurred, and it is from his memo- 
randa that what I now have to relate is, for the most part, either 
condensed or copied verbatim 

It wanted about five minutes of eight when, taking the 
patient’s hand, I begged him to state, as distinctly as he could, 

to Mr L ^1, whether he (M Valdemar) was entirely walling 

that I should make the experiment of mesmensmg him m his 
then condition 

He replied feebly, yet quite audibly, "Yes, I wish to be 
mesmerised ’’ — ^adding immediately afterwards, " I fear you 
have deferred it too long ’’ 

While he spoke thus, I commenced the passes which I had 
already found most effectual m subduing him He was evi- 
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dently influenced with the first lateral stroke of my hand across 
his forehead , but although I exerted all my powers, no farther 
perceptible effect was induced until some minutes after ten 

o’clock, when Doctors D and F called, according to 

appointment I explained to them, m a few words, what I 
designed, and as they opposed no objection, saying that the 
patient was already in the death agony, I proceeded without 
hesitation — exchanging, however, the lateral passes for down- 
ward ones, and directmg my gaze entirely into the nght eye of 
the sufferer 

By this time his pulse was imperceptible and his breathing 
was stertorous, and at intervals of half a minute 
This condition was nearly unaltered for a quarter of an hour. 
At the expiration of this penod, however, a natural although a 
very deep sigh escaped the bosom of the dying man, and the 
stertorous breathing ceased — that is to say, its stertorousness 
was no longer apparent, the intervals were undiminished. The 
patient’s extremities were of an icy coldness 
At five minutes before eleven I perceived unequivocal signs 
of the mesmenc influence The glassy roll of the eye was 
changed for that expression of uneasy inward examination 
which is never seen except m cases of sleep-walking, and which 
It IS quite impossible to mistake With a few rapid lateral 
passes I made the lids quiver, as m incipient sleep, and with a 
few more I closed them altogether I was not satisfied, how- 
ever, with this, but continued the manipulations vigorously, 
and with the fullest exertion of the will, until I had completely 
stiffened the limbs of the slumberer, after placing them in a 
seemingly easy position The legs were at full length, the arms 
were nearly so, and reposed on the bed at a moderate distance 
from the loins The head was very shghtly elevated 
When I had accomplished this, it was fully midnight, and I 
requested the gentlemen present to examme M. Valdemar’s 
condition After a few expenments, they admitted him to be 
in an unusually perfect state of mesmenc trance The cunosity 
of both the physicians was greatly excited Dr D re- 

solved at once to remam with the patient all mght, while Dr 

F took leave with a promise to return at daybreak, Mr 

L and the nurses remamed 

We left M Valdemar entirely undisturbed until about three 
o’clock in the mormng, when I approached him and found him 

in precisely the same condition as when Dr F went away 

^tiiat is to say, he lay m t|ie same position, the pulse was 
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Imperceptible, the breathing was gentle (scarcely noticeable, 
unless through the application of a mirror to the lips) , the eyes 
were closed naturally, and the limbs were as ngid and as cold 
as marble. Still, the general appearance was certainly not that 
of death 

As I approached M Valdemar I made a kind of half effort to 
Influence his nght arm into pursuit of my own, as I passed the 
latter gently to and fro above his peison In such experiments 
with this patient I had never perfectly succeeded before, and 
assuredly I had little thought of succeeding now, but to my 
astonishment, his arm very readily, although feebly, followed 
every direction I assigned it with mme I determined to 
hazard a “few words of conversation 

“M Valdemar,” I said, “are you asleep?” He mpde no 
answer, but I perceived a tremor about the lips, and was thus 
Induced to repeat the question, again and again At its third 
repetition, his whole frame was agitated by a very slight shiver 
Ing, the eyelids unclosed themselves so far as to display a white 
line of the bell, the lips moved sluggishly, and from between 
them, m a barely audible whisper, issued the words 

“ Y^, — asleep now. Do not wake me! — let me die 
sol” 

I here felt the limbs and found them as ngid as ever The 
right arm, as before, obeyed the direction of my hand I 
questioned the sleep-waker again 

“ Do you still feel pain in the breast, M Valdemar? ” 

The answer how was immediate, but even less audible than 
before 

“ No pain — I am dving ” 

I did not think it advisable to disturb him farther just then, 

and nothing more was said or done until the arrival of Dr F , 

who came a httle before sunnse, and expressed unbounded 
astonishment at finding the patient still alive After feeling the 
pulse and applying a mirror to the lips, he requested me to 
speak to the sleep-waker again I did so, say mg 

" M Valdemar, do you still sleep ? ” 

As before, some minutes elapsed ere a reply was made ; and 
dunng the interval the dying man seemed to be collecting his 
energies to speak At my fourth repetition of the question, 
he said very faintlv, almost inaudibly. 

“ Yes, still gsleep — dying ” 

It was now the opinion, or rather the wish, of the phvsin'ans, 
that M Valdemar should be suffered to remam undisturbed m 
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his present apparently tranquil condition, until death should 
supervene— and this, it was generally agreed, must now take 
place within a few mmutes I concluded, however, to speak 
to him once more, and merely repeated my previous question 
While I spoke, there came a marked change over the coun- 
tenance of the sleep-waker The eyes rolled themselves slowly 
open, the pupils disappeanng upwardly, the skm generally 
assumed a cadaverous hue, resembling not so much parchment as 
white paper, and the circular hectic spots which, hitherto, had 
been strongly defined m the centre of each cheek, went out at 
once I use this expression, because the suddenness of their 
departure put me in mind of nothing so much as the extin- 
guishment of a candle by a puff of the breath The upper lip, 
at the same time, writhed itself away from the teeth, which it 
had previously covered completely, while the lower jaw fell 
with an audible jerk, leaving the mouth widely extended, and 
disclosmg in full view the swollen and blackened tongue I 
presume that no member of the party then present had been 
unaccustomed to death-bed horrors, but so hideous beyond 
conception was the appearance of M Valdcmar at this moment, 
that ^ere was a general shnnking back from the region of the 
bed 

I now feel that I have reached a point of this narrative at 
which every reader will be startled mto positive disbehef. It 
IS my business, however, simply to proceed 

There was no longer the faintest sign of vitahty in M. Valde- 
mar, and concluding him to be dead, we were consigning him 
to the charge of the nurses, when a strong vibratory motion was 
observable in the tongue This continued for perhaps a minute. 
At the expiration of this penod, there issued from the distended 
and motionless jaws a voice — such as it would be madness in 
me to attempt desenbing There are, mdeed, two or three 
epithets which might be considered as applicable to it in parts , 
1 might say for example, that the sound was harsh, and broken, 
and hollow, but the hideous whole is indescnbable, for the 
simple reason that no similar sounds have ever jarred upon the 
ear of humamty There were two particulars, nevertheless, 
which I thought then, and still thmk, might fairly be stated as 
characteristic of the intonation — as well adapted to convey 
some idea of its unearthly peculianty In the first place, the 
voice seemed to reach our ears — at least name — from a vast 
distance, or from some deep cavern within the earth In the 
second place, it impressed me (I fear, mdeed, that it will be 
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impossible to make myself comprehended) as gelatinous or 
glutinous matters impress the sense of touch 

I have spoken both of “sound” and of “voice.” I mean to 
say that the sound was one of distinct — of even wonderfully, 
tlmlhngly distinct — syllabification M Valdemar spoke— ^ 
obviously in reply to the question I had propounded to him a 
few minutes before I had asked him, it will be remembered, 
if he still slept He now said 

“Yes, — no ; — have been sleeping — and now — now — 1 am 
dead ” 

No person present even affected to deny, or attempted to 
repress, the unutterable, shuddenng horror which these few 
words, thus uttered, were so well calculated to convey Mr 

L ^1 (the student) swooned The nurses immediately left 

the chamber, and could not be induced to return My own 
impressions I would not pretend to render intelligible to the_ 
reader For nearly an hour, we busied ourselves, silently — 
vathout the utterance of a word — in endeavours to revive Mr 

L VTiien he came to himself, we addressed ourselves 

again to an investigation of M Valdemar’s condition 

It remained in all respects as I have last desenbed it, witn the 
exception that the mirror no longer afforded evidence of respira- 
tion An attempt to draw blood from the arm failed I should 
mention, too, that this limb was no farther subject to my will 
I endeavoured in vain to make it follow the direction of my hand 
The only real indication, indeed, of the mcsmcnc influence, was 
now found in the vibratory movement of the tongue, whenever 
I addressed M Valdemar a question He seemed to be making 
an effort to reply, but had no longer sufficient volition To 
quenes put to him by any other person than myself he seemed 
utterly insensible — although I endeavoured to place each 
member of the company in mesmenc rapport with him I 
believe that I have now related all that is necessary to an under- 
standing of the sleep-walker’s state at this epoch Other nurses 
were procured , and at ten o’clock I left the house m company 
with the two physicians and Mr L 1 

In the afternoon we all called again to see the patient His 
condition remained precisely the same We had now some dis- 
cussion as to the propriety and feasibility of awakening him, 
but we had little difficulty in agreeing that no good purpose 
would be served by so doing It was evident that, so far, death 
(or what is usually termed death) had been arrested by the 
mesmeric process. It seemed clear to us all that to awaken 
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M Valdemar -would be merely to insure his instant, or at least 
his speedy dissolution 

From this penod until the close of last week — an interval of 
nearly seven months — we continued to make daily calls at M 
Valdemar’s house, accompanied, now and then, by medical 
and other friends All this time the slcep-waker remained 
exactly as I have last described him. The nurses’ attentions 
were continual 

It was on Fnday last that we finally resolved to make the 
experiment of awakening, or attempting to awaken him , and 
It is the (perhaps) unfortunate result of this latter experiment 
which has given rise to so much discussion in private circles — 
to so much of what I cannot help thinking unwarranted popular 
feeling 

For the purpose of relieving M Valdemar from the mesmenc 
trance, I made use of the customary passes These, for a time, 
were unsuccessful The first indication of revival was afforded 
by a partial descent of the ms It was observed, as especially 
remarkable, that this lowering of the pupil was accompanied by 
the profuse out-flowing of a yellowish ichor (from beneath the 
hds) of a pungent and highly offensive odour 

It was now suggested that I should attempt to influence the 
patient’s arm, as heretofore I made the attempt and failed 

Dr F then intimated a desire to have me put a question 

I did so, as follows 

“ M Valdemar, can you explain to us what are your feelings 
or wishes now ? ” 

There was an instant return of the hectic circles on the 
cheeks, "the tongue quivered, or rather rolled violently in the 
mouth (although the jaws and lips remained rigid as before), 
and at length the same hideous voice which I have already 
desenbed, broke forth 

“For God’s sake! — quick! — quick! — put me to sleep — 
or, quick! — waken me! — quick ! — 1 say to you that I am 
dead / ” 

I was thoroughly unnerved, and for an instant remained un- 
decided what to do At first I made an endeavour to re-com- 
pose the patient , but, failing in this through total abeyance of 
the will, I retraced my steps and as earnestly struggled to 
awaken him In this attempt I soon saw that I should be suc- 
cessful — or at least I soon fancied that my success would be 
complete — and I am sure that all m the room were prepared to 
see the patient awaken. 
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For -what really occurred, however, it is quite impossible that 
any human being , could have been prepared - 
As I rapidly made the mesmenc passes, amid ejaculations of 
“ dead ! dead 1 ” absolutely bursting from the tongue and not 
from the lips of the sufferer, his whole frame at once — ^within 
the space of a single minute, or even less, shrunk — crumbled — 
absolutely rotted away beneath my hands Upon the bed, 
before that whole company, there lay a nearly liquid mass of 
loathsome — of detestable putridity. 


TIIE TELL-TALE HEART 

Trite’ — ^ nervous — ^very, very dreadfully nervous I h-id been 
and am, but why will you say that I am mad? The disease 
had sharpened my senses — ^not destroyed — ^not dulled them 
Above all was the sense of hearing acute I heard all things m 
the heaven and m the earth I heard many things in hell 
How, then, am I mad ? Hearken ! and observe how healthily 
— ^how calmly I can tell you the whole story 
It is impossible to say how first the idea entered ray brain, 
but once conceived, it haunted me day and night Object 
there was none Passion there was none I loved the old man. 
He had never 'wronged me He had never given me msult 
For his gold I had no desire I think it was his eye ! yes, it was 
this 1 He had the eye of a vulture — a pale blue eye, with a film 
over It. Whenever it fell upon me, my blood ran cold, and so 
by degrees — very gradually — I made up my mind to take the 
life of the old man, and thus rid myself of the eye for ever 
Now this IS the point You fancy me mad. Madmen know 
nothing But you should have seen me You should have seen 
how wisely I proceeded — ^with what caution — ^with what fore- 
sight — ^with what dissimulation I went to workl I was never 
kinder to the old man than dunng the whole week before I 
killed him And every night, about midnight, I turned the 
latch of his door and opened it — oh so gently I And then, when 
I had made an opening sufficient for my head, I put m a dark 
lantern, all closed, closed, so that no light shone out, and then 
I thrust in my head Oh, you would have laughed to see how 
cunmngly I thrust it m I I moved it slowly — ^very, very slowly, 
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so that I might not disturb the old man’s sleep It took me an 
hour to place my whole head within the opemng so far that I 
could see him as he lay upon his bed Ha' — ^would a madman 
have been so wise as this ? And then, when my head was well 
in the room, I undid the lantern cautiously — oh, so cautiously— 
cautiously (for the hinges creaked) — I undid it just so much 
that a single thm ray fell upon the vulture eye And this I did 
for seven long nights — every night just at midnight — but I 
found the eye always closed , and so it was impossible to do the 
work, for it was not the old man who vexed me, but his Evil 
Eye And every moniing, when the day broke, I went boldly 
into the chamber, and spoke courageously to him, callmg him 
by name in a hearty tone, and inquiring how he had passed the 
night So you see -he would have been a very profound old 
man, mdeed, to suspect that every night, just at twelve, I 
looked m upon hun while he slept 

Upon the eighth night I was more than usually cautious in 
opemng the door A watch’s minute hand moves more quickly 
than did mine Never before that night, had I jeli the extent 
of my own powers — of my sagacity I could scarcely contain 
my feelings of tnumph. To think that there I was, openmg 
the door, little by little, and he not even to dream of my secret 
deeds or thoughts I fairly chuckled at the idea; and perhaps 
he heard me, for he moved on the bed suddenly, as if startled 
Now you may think that I drew back — ^but no His room was 
as black as pitch with the tluck darkness (for the shutters were 
close fastened, through fear of robbers), and so I knew that he 
could not see the opemng of the door, and I kept pushing it on 
steadily, steadily. 

I had my head in, and was about to open the lantern, when 
my thumb slipped upon the tin fastening, and the old man 
sprang up m bed, crying out — “ Who’s there? ” 

I kept quite still and said nothing. For a whole hour I did 
not move a muscle, and m the meantime I did not hear him he 
down He was still sitting up m the bed listening, — ^just as I 
have done, mght after mght, hearkening to the death watches 
m the wall. 

Presently I heard a slight groan, and I knew it was the groan 
of mort il terror It was not a groan of pain or of grief — oh, no ' 

^it was the low stifled sc ind that anses from the bottom of the 
soul when overcharged wath awe I knew the sound well 
Manv a night, just at midnight, when all the world slept, it has 
welled up from my own bosom, deepenmg, with its dreadful 
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echo, the terrors that distracted me. I say I knew it well I 
knew what the old man felt, and pitied him, although I chuckled 
at heart I knew that he had been lying awake ever since the 
first slight noise, when he had turned m the bed His fears had 
been ever since growing upon him He had been trying to 
fancy them causeless, but could not He had been saymg to 
himself — “ It IS nothmg but the wmd m the chunney — it is only 
a mouse crossing the floor,” or “ it is merely a cncket which 
has made a single chirp ” Yes, he had been tiy^mg to comfort 
himself with these suppositions, but he had found all in vam 
All in vain; because Death, m approaching him had stalked 
with his black shadow before him, and enveloped the victim 
And it was the mournful influence of the unperceived shadow 
that caused him to feel — although he neither saw nor heard — 
to feel the presence of my head withm the room 

When I had waited a long time, very patiently, without hear- 
mg him he down, I resolved to open a httle — a very, very little 
crevice in the lantern So I opened it — ^you cannot imagine 
how stealthily, stealthily — until, at length a single dun ray, like 
the thread of the spider, shot from out the crevice and fell full 
upon the vulture eye. 

It was open — ^wide, wide open — and I grew funous as I gazed 
upon It I saw it with perfect distinctness — all a dull blue, 
with a hideous veil over it that chjlled the very marrow in my 
bones, but I could see nothing else of the old man’s face or 
person! for I had directed the ray, as if by instmct, precisely 
upon the damned spot. 

And have I not told you that what you mistake for madness 
is but over acuteness of the senses? — ^now, I say, there came to 
my ears a low, dull, quick sound, such as a watch makes when 
enveloped in cotton I knew ihai sound well, too It was the 
beatmg of the old man’s heart. It increased my fury, as the 
beating of a drum stunulates the soldier mto courage. 

But even yet I refrained and kept still I scarcely breathed. 

I held the lantern motionless I tned how steadily I could 
maintain the ray upon the eye Meantime the hellish tattoo 
of the heart increased. It grew quicker and quicker, and louder 
and louder ever instant The old man’s terror must have been 
extreme 1 It grew louder, I say, louder every moment' — do 
you mark me well ? I have told you that I am nenmus so I am 
And now at the dead hour of the night, amid the dreadful 
silence of that old house, so strange a noise as this excited me to 
uncontrollable terror. Yet, for some mmutes longer I refrained 
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' and stood still. But the beating grew louder, louder! I thought 
the heart must burst And now a new anxiety seized me — the 
sound would be heard by a neighbour I Tlie old man’s hour 
had cornel With a loud yell, I threw open the lantern and 
leaped into the room He shrieked once — once only In an 
instant I dragged him to the floor, and pulled the heavy bed 
over him I then smiled gaily, to find the deed so far done. 
But, for many mmutes, the heart beat on with a muffled sound. 
This, however, did not vex me; it would not be heard through 
the wall. At length it ceased TTie old man was dead I 
removed the bed and examined the corpse Yes, he was stone, 
stone dead I placed ray band upon the heart and held it there 
many minutes There was no pulsation. He was stone'dead. 
His eye would trouble me no more. 

If still you think me mad, you will think so no longer when I 
desenbe the wise precautions I took for the concealment of the 
body The night waned, and I worked hastily, but m silence. 
First of all I dismember^ the corpse. 1 cut off the head and 
the arms and the 

I then took up three planks from the flooring of the chamber, 
and desposited aU between the scantlings I then replaced the 
boards so cleverly, so cunningly, that no human eye — not even 
/its — could have detected anything wrong. There was nothing 
to wash out — no stam of any kmd — no blood-spot whatever. 

I had been too wary for that. A tub had caught all — 
hal hal 

When I had made an end of these labours, it was four o’clock 
— still dark as midnight As the bell sounded the hour, there 
came a knockmg at the street door I went down to open it 
v.nth a light heart, — for what had I now to fear? There entered 
three men, who mtroduced themselves, with perfect suavity, as 

' officers of the pohee. A shnek had been heard by a neighbour 
dunng the night, suspiaon of foul play had been aroused; in- 
formation had b^n lodged at the police office, and they (the 
officers) had been deputed to search the premises 

I smiled, — ^for had I to fear? I bade the gentlemen 

welcome The shnek, I said, was my own m a dream The 
old man, I mentioned, was absent m the country. I took my 
visitors all over the house. I bade them search — search weU. 

I led them, at length, to Hts chamber I showed them his 
treasures, secure, undisturbed. In the enthusiasm of my con- 
fidence, I brought chairs mto the r^om, and desired them kerg 
to rest from their fatigues, while I mys^, m the wild audaaty 
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of my perfect triumph, placed ray own seat upon the very spot 
beneath which reposed the corpse of the victim. 

Ihe officers were satisfied. My manner had convinced them 
I was smgularly at ease They sat, and while I answered 
cheenly, they chatted of famihar things But, ere long, I felt 
myself getting pale and wished them gone. My head ached, 
and I fanaed a ringing in my ears but still they sat and still 
chatted The nngmg became more distract — ^it continued and 
became more distract I talked more freely to get nd of the 
feehng but it continued and gained defimteness — ^until, at 
length, I found that the noise was not within my ears 
No, doubt I How grew very pale, — ^but I talked more fluently, 
and with a heightened voice Yet the sound increased — and 
what could I do? It was a low, dull, quick sound — much such a 
sound as a watch makes when enveloped tn cotton I gasped for 
breath — and yet the officens heard it not I talked more 
quickly — more vehemently, but the noise steadily increased 
I arose and argued about tnfles, in a high key and with violent 
gesticulations, but the noise steadily increased Why would 
they not be gone? I paced the floor to and fro with heavy 
strides, as if exated to fury by the observations of the men — 
but the noise steadily increased Oh God* what could I do? 
I foamed — I raved — 1 swore ! I swung the chair upon which I 
had been sitting, and grated it upon the boards, but the noise 
arose over all and continually increased It grew louder — 
louder — louder I And still the men chatted pleasantly, and 
smiled Was It possible they heard not? Almighty God* — 
no, no ! They heard * — they suspected * — they knew I — they 
were making a mockery of my horror* — ^this I thought, and this 
I think" But anything w^ better than this agony 1 Anything 
was more tolerable than this densionl I could bear those 
hypocntical smiles no longer! I felt that I must scream or 
diel and now — again! — ^hark* louder! louder! louder! louder I 
“Villains*” I shrieked, “dissemble no more* I admit the 
deed * — tear up the planks I here, here l—'it is the beating of his 
hideous heart I” 
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MELLONTA TAUTA 

To the Fditor of the iMdv's Book , — 

I have the hononr of senclinjt >ou, for your mapanne, an arttdc which 
I hope you wiU be able to comi>rchctid rather more distinctly than I do 
myself It is a trandation, by mv friend Marlin Van Buren Mavis (some- 
times called the “Poughkeepsie Seer"), of an odd-looking MS which I 
found about about a year ago tightiv corked up in a /iig floating m the 
Mare Tenehrarum — a sea well described by the Nubian geographer, but 
seldom visited now-a days, except by the transcendental ists and dn ers for 
crotchets — Verj truly, EdGak A> Poe, 

Ok Board Balloon " Skvx^rl” 
April I, 2848 

Now, my dear friend — now, for your sins, you are to suffer the 
infliction of a long gossiping letter I tell you distinctly that 
I am going to punish you for all your impertinences by being as 
tedious, as discursive, as incoherent and as unsatisfactory as 
possible Besides, here I am, cooped up m a dirty balloon, 
with some one or two hundred of the caftaiUe, all bound on a 
pleasure excursion (what a funny idea some people have of 
pleasure'), and I have no prospect of touching terra firma for 
a month at least Nobody to talk to Nothing to do When 
one has nothing to do, then is the time to correspond with one’s 
friends You perceive, then, why it is that I write you this 
letter — ^it is on account of my ennui and y our sms. 

Get ready your spectacles and make up your mind to be 
annoyed I mean to write at you every day dunng this odious 
voyage 

Heighol when will any Invention visit the human pencranium? 
Are we for ever to be doomed to the thousand inconveniences 
of the balloon? Will nobody contnve a more expeditious mode 
of progress? This jog-trot movement, to my thinking, is little 
less than positive torture. Upon my word we have not made 
more than a hundred miles the hour since leaving home! The 
very birds beat us — ^at least some of them I assure you that 
I do not exaggerate at all Our motion, no doubt, seems slower 
than it actually is — this on account of our having no objects 
about us by which to estimate our velocity, and on account of 
our going with the wind To be sure, whenever we meet a 
balloon we have a chance of perceiving our rate, and then, I 
admit, things do not appear so very bad Accustomed as I am 
to this mode of travellmg, I cannot get over a kmd of giddiness 
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whenever a balloon passes us m a current directly overhead It 
always seems to me lilce an immense bird of prey about to 
pounce upon us and carry us off m its claws. One went over 
us this mormng about sunnse, and so nearly overhead that its 
drag-rope actually brushed the net-work suspending our car, 
and caused us very senous apprehension Our captain said 
that if the matenal of the bag had been the trumpery varnished 
“silk’’ of five hundred or a thousand years ago, we should 
inevitably have been damaged This silk, as he explained it 
to me, was a fabnc composed of the entrails of a species of earth- 
worm The worm was carefully fed on mulberries — a kind of 
fruit resembling a watermelon — and, when sufficiently fat, was 
crushed in a mill. The paste thus ansing was called papyrus in 
Its pnmary state, and went through a vanety of processes until 
It finally became “ silk ” Singular to relate, it was once much 
admired as an article of female dress ! Balloons were also very 
generally constructed from it A better kind of matenal, it 
appears, was subsequently found m the down surrounding the 
seed-vessels of a plant vulgarly called euphorhum, and at that 
time botanically termed milkweed. This latter kind of silk 
was designated as silk-buckingham, on account of its supenor 
durability, and was usually prepared for use by being varnished 
with a solution of gum caoutchouc — a substance which m some 
respects must have resembled the gutta percha now in common 
use This caoutchouc was occasionally called India rubber or 
rubber of whist, and was no doubt one of the numerous fungi 
Never tell we again that I am not at heart an antiquanan 
Talking of drag-ropes — our own, it seems, has this moment 
knocked a man overboard from one of the small magnetic pro- 
pellers that swarm in ocean below us — a boat of about six thou- 
sand tons, and, from all accounts, shamefully crowded These 
diminutive barques should be prohibited from carrying more 
than a definite number of passengers. The man, of course, was 
not permitted to get on board again, and was soon out of sight, 
he and his life-preserver I rejoice, my dear fnend, that we 
live in an age so enlightened that no such a thing as an mdmdual 
is supposed to exist It is the mass for which the true Humanity 
cares. By the by, talking of Humanity, do you know that our 
immortal Wiggins is not so onginal in his views of the Social 
Condition and so forth, as his contemporanes are inclined to 
suppose? Pundit assures me that the same ideas were put, 
nearly m the same way, about a thousand years ago, by an Insh 
philosopher called Fumer, on account of his keeping a retail 
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shop for cat-peltries and other furs Pundit knmeis, you know, 
there can be no mistake about it How very wonderfully do 
we see verified, every day, the profound observation of the 
Hindoo Aries Tottle (as quoted by Pundit ) — " Thus must we 
say' that, not once or twice, or a few times, but with almost 
mfinite repetitions, the same opmions come round in a circle 
among men” 

A pril 2 — Spoke to-day the magnetic cutter in charge of the 
middle section of floating telegraph wires I learn that when 
this species of telegraph was first put into operation by Horse, 
It was considered quite impossible to convey the wires over sea; 
but now we are at a loss to comprehend wher6 the difficulty 
lay! So wags the world. Tempora viutanlur — excuse me for 
quoting the Etruscan What would we do without the Atalantic 
telegraph? (Pundit says Atlantic was the ancient adjective ) 
We lay to a few minutes to ask the cutter some questions, and 
learned, among other glonous news, that civil war is raging m 
Afnca, while the plague is doing its good work beautifully both 
in Yurope and Ayesher. Is it not truly remarkable that, before 
the magnificent light shed upon philosophy by Humamty, the 
world was accustomed to regard War and Pestilence as calami- 
ties? Do you know that prayers were actually offered up in 
the anaent temples to the end that these evils ( *) might not be 
visited upon mankind? Is it not really difficult to comprehend 
upon what principle of mterest our forefathers acted? Were 
they so blind as not to perceive that the destruction of a mymad 
of individuals is only so much positive advantage to the massl 

April 3 — It is really a very fine amusement to ascend the 
rope-ladder leading to the summit of the balloon-bag and thence 
survey the surrounding world. From the car below, you know, 
the prospect is not so comprehensive — ^you can see little verti- 
cally. But seated here (where I write this) m the luxuriously- 
cushioned open piazza of the summit, one can see everything 
that is going on in all directions Just now, there is quite a 
crowd of balloons in sight, and they present a very animated 
appearance, while the air is resonant with the hum of so many 
millions of human voices I have heard it asserted that when 
Yellow or (as Pundit wtU have it) Violet, who is supposed to 
have been the first aeronaut, maintained the practicabiUty of 
traversing the atmosphere in all directions, by merely ascending 
or descendmg until a favourable current was attained, he was 
scarcely hearkened to at all by his cotemporanes, who looked 
upon him as merely an mgemous sort of madman, because 
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the philosophers ( ?) of the day declared the thing impossible 
Really now it does seem to me quite unaccountable how any- 
thmg so obviously feasible could have escaped the sagacity of 
the ancient savans But m all ages the great obstacles to ad- 
vancement in Art have been opposed by the so-called men of 
science To be sure, our men of science are not quite so bigoted 
as those of old — oh, I have somethmg so queer to tell you on 
this topic Do you know that it is not more than a thousand 
years ago smce the metaphysicians consented to relieve the 
people of the singular fancy that there existed but two possible 
roads for the attainment of Truth! Believe it if you can' It 
appears that long, long ago, m the mght of Time, there lived a 
Turkish philosopher (or Hindoo possibly) called Anes Tottle. 
This person introduced, or at all events propagated, what was 
termed the deductive or d priori mode of mvestigation He 
started with what he maintained to be axioms or “ self-evident 
truths,” and thence proceeded “ logically ” to results His 
greatest disciples were one Neuclid and one Cant. Well, Anes 
Tottle flounshed supreme until the advent of one Hog, sur- 
named the “ Ettnck Shepherd,” who preached an entirely 
different system, which he called the d posteriori or inductive. 
His plan referred altogether to Sensation He proceeded by 
observmg, analysing, and classifying facts — instantice naturae, 
as they were affectedly called — ^mto general laws Anes Tottle’s 
mode, m a word, was based on noumena , Hog's on phenomena. 
Well, so great was the admiration excited by this latter system 
that, at Its first mtroduction, Anes Tottle fell mto disrepute; 
but finally he recovered ground, and was permitted to divide 
the realm of Truth with his more modem nval The savans 
now mamtamed that the Aristotelian and Baconian roads were 
the sole possible avenues to knowledge " Baconian,” you 
must know, was an adjective mvented as equivalent to Hog-ian 
and more euphonious and dignified 
Now, my dear fnend, I do assure you, most positively, that I 
represent this matter fairly, on the soundest authority; and 
you can easily understand how a notion so absurd on its very 
face must have operated to retard the progress of all true know- 
ledge — ^which makes its advances almost invariably by intuitive 
bounds The anaent idea confined mvestigation to crawling; 
and for hundreds of years so great was the mfatuation about 
Hog especially, that a virtual end was put to all thinkmg pro- 
perly so called No man dared utter a truth to which he felt 
himself indebted to his Soul alone. It mattered not whether 
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the truth was even demonstrably a truth, for the bullet-headed 
savans of the time regarded only the road by which he had 
attamed it They would not even look at the end. “ Let us see 
the means/’ they cned, “ the means ! ” If, upon investigation 
of the means, it was found to come neither under the category 
Anes (that is to say Ram) nor under the category Hog, why 
then the savans went no farther, but pronounced the " theorist ” 
a fool, and would have nothing to do with him or his truth 
Now, it cannot be mamtained, even that by the crawling 
system the greatest amount of truth would be attamed m any 
long senes of ages, for the repression of imagination was an evil 
not to be compensated for by any superior cerlatniy in the 
ancient modes of mvestigation The error of these Jurmains, 
these Vnnch, these Inghtch, and these Amnccans (the latter, by 
the way, were our own immediate progenitors), was an error 
quite analogous with that of the wiseacre w'ho fancies that he 
must necessarily see an object the better the more closely he 
holds It to his eyes. These people blinded themselves by details 
When they proceeded Hoggishly, their “ facts ” were by no 
means alwaj^s facts — a matter of htl,Ie consequence had it not 
been for assummg that they were facts and must be fact because 
they appeared to be such. When they proceeded on the path 
of the Ram, their course was scarcely as straight as a ram’s 
horn, for they never had an axiom which was an axiom at all 
They must have been very blmd not to see this, even m their 
own day; for even m their own day many of the long “ estab- 
lished ” axioms had been rejected For example — “ Ex nihtlo 
mhtl fit, ” “ a body cannot act where it is not, ” “ there cannot 
exist antipodes, ” darkness cannot come out of hght ” — all 
these, and a dozen other similar propositions, formerly admitted 
without hesitation as axioms, were, even at the period of which 
I speak, seen to be untenable. How absurd m these people, 
then, to persist in putting faith m " axioms ” as immutable 
bases of Truth 1 But even out of the mouths of their soundest 
reasoners it is easy to demonstrate the futihty, the impalpa- 
bility of their axioms in general Who was the soundest of 
their logicians? Let me seel I will go and ask Pundit and be 
back m a minute . . . Ah, here we have itJ Here is a book 
wntten nearly a thousand years ago and lately translated from 
the Inghtch — which, by the way, appears to have been the 
rudiment of the Amnccan. Pundit says it is deadedly the 
cleverest ancient work on its topic. Logic. The author (who 
tras much thought of m his day) was one Miller, or Mill; and 
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we find it recorded of him, as a point of some importance, that 
he had a miil-horse called Bentham. But let us glance at the 
treatise • 

Ah • — “ Ability or mabihty to conceive," says Mr Mill, very 
properly, “ is in no case to be received as a cntenon of axiomatic 
truth ” What modern m his senses would ever thmk of dis- 
puting t'lis truism? The only wonder with us must be, how it 
happened that Mr Mill conceived it necessary even to hint at 
anything so obvious. So far good — but let us turn over another 
page What have we here? — “ Contradictones cannot both be 
true — ^that is, cannot co-exist m nature " Here Mr Mill means, 
for example, that a tree must be either a tree or not a tree — 
that It cannot be at the same time a tree and not a tree Very 
well, but I ask him vdiy His reply is this — and never pretends 
to be anything else than this — “ Because it is impossible to con- 
ceive that contradictones can both be true " But this is no 
answer at all, by his own showing, for has he not just admitted 
as a truism that “ ability or mabihty to conceive is tn tw case 
to be received as a cntenon of axiomatic truth," 

Now I do not complain of these ancients so much because 
their logic is, by their own showmg, utterly baseless, worthless, 
and fantastic altogether, as because of their pompous and im- 
becile proscnption of all other roads of Truth, of all other means 
for Its attamment than the two preposterous paths — the one of 
creeping and the one of crawling — to which they have dared to 
confine the Soul that loves nothing so well as to soar. 

By the by, my dear fnend, do you not think it would have 
puzzled these ancient dogmaticians to have determmed by which 
of their two roads it was that the most important and most 
sublime of all their truths was, in effect, attamed? I mean the 
truth of Gravitation Newton owed it to Kepler Kepler 
admitted that his three laws' were guessed at — these three laws 
of all laws which led the great Inghtch mathematician to his 
prmciple, the basis of all physical pnnciple — to go behind which 
we must enter the Kingdom of Metaphysics Kepler guessed 
— ^that is to say, imagined. He was essentially a “ the) r .t " — 
that word now of so much sanctity, formerly an epithet of con- 
tempt Would it not have puzzled these old moles, too, to have 
explained by which of the two “ roads" a cryptographist un- 
riddles a cryptograph of more than usual secrecy, or by which 
of the two roads Champolhon directed mankind to those endur- 
mg and almost innumerable truths which resulted from his 
deaphenng the Hieroglyphics? 
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One word more on this topic and I will be done boring you 
Is It not passing strange that, with their eternal prating about 
roads to Truth, these bigoted people missed what we now so 
clearly perceive to be the great highway — that of Consistency ? 
Does it not seem singular how they should have failed to deduce 
from the works of God the vital fact that a perfect consistency 
must he an absolute truth 1 How plam has been our progress 
since the late announcement of this proposition 1 Investigation 
has been taken out of the hands of the ground-moles and given, 
as a task, to the true and only true thinkers, the men of ardent 
imagination These latter tJieonse. Can you not fancy the shout 
of scorn with which my words would be received by our pro- 
genitors were it possible for them to be now looking over my 
shoulder? These men, I say, theorise , and their theones are 
simply corrected, reduced, systematised — cleared, little by httle, 
of their dross of inconsistency — until, finally, a perfect consist- 
ency stands apparent which even the most stolid admit, because 
it IS a consistency, to be an absolute and an unquestionable irnlh 

April 4 — The new gas is doing wonders, m conjunction with 
the new improvement with gutta percha. How very safe, com- 
modious, manageable, and m every respect convenient are our 
modem balloons 1 Here is an immense one approaching us at 
the rate of at least a hundred and fifty miles an hour It seems 
to be crowded with people — perhaps there are three or four hun- 
dred passengers — and yet it soars to an elevation of nearly a 
mile, looking do^ upon poor us with sovereign contempt. 
Still a hundred or even two hundred miles an hour is slow travel- 
ling, after all Do you remember our flight on the railroad 
across the Kanadaw contment? — ^fully three hundred miles the 
hour — that was travelling Nothing to be seen though — ^nothing 
to be done but flirt, feast and dance m the magmficent saloons 
Do you remember what an odd sensation was expenenced when, 
by chance, we caught a glimpse of external objects while the 
cars were m fuD flight? Every thmg seemed unique — m one 
mass For my part, I cannot say but that I preferred the 
travelling by Ae slow train of a hundred miles the hour Here 
we were permitted to have glass wmdows — even to have them 
open — and something like a distmct view of the country was 
attainable . . . Pundit says that the route for the great 
Kanadaw railroad must have been m some measure marked out 
about nine hundred years ago I Iii fact, he goes so far as to 
assert that actual traces of a road are still discernible— -traces 
referable to a period quite as remote as that mentioned The 
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track, It appears, was double only , ours, you know, has twelve 
paths, and three or four new ones are m preparation The 
ancient rails were very slight, and placed so close together as to 
be, according to modem notions, quite frivolous, if not dangerous 
in the extreme The present width of track — ^ty feet — is con- 
sidered, indeed, scarcely secure enough For my part, I make 
no doubt that a track of some sort must have existed in veiy 
remote times, as Pundit asserts, for nothing can be clearer, to 
my mind, than that, at some period — ^not less than seven cen- 
tunes ago, certainly — the Northern and Southern Kanadaw con- 
tinents were united; the Kanawdians, then, would have been 
dnven, by necessity, to a great railroad across the continent 
April 5 — I am almost devoured by ennui Pundit is the only 
conversible person on board, and he, poor soul I can speak of 
nothing but antiquities He has been occupied all the day in 
the attempt to convince me that the ancient Amnccans governed 
themselves! — did ever anybody hear of such an absurdity? — 
that they existed in a sort of every-man-for-himself confederacy, 
after the fashion of the “ prairie dogs ” that we read of m fable 
He says that they started with the queerest idea conceivable, 
VIZ • that all men are bom free and equal — this in the very teeth 
of the laws of gradation so visib ly impressed upon all things both 
m the moral and physical universe Every man “ voted,” as 
they called it — that is to say, meddled with public affairs — 
until, at length, it was discovered that what is everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s, and that the ” Republic ” (so the absurd thing 
was called) was without a government at all It is related, 
however, that the first arcumstance which disturbed, very 
particularly, the self-complacency of the philosophers who 
constmcted this “ Republic,” was the startling discovery that 
universal suffrage gave opportunity for fraudulent schemes, by 
means of which any desired number of votes mignt at any time 
be polled, without the possibility of prevention or even detection, 
by any party which should be merely villanous enough not to 
be ashamed of the fraud A little reflection upon this dtscovery 
sufficed to render evident the consequences-, whi h were tliat 
rascality must predominate — in a word, that a republican govern- 
ment could never be anything but a rascally one While the 
philosophers, however, were busied m blushing at heir stu[)idity 
in not having foreseen these inevitable evils, and inten upon 
the invention of new theonfes, the matter was put to an abrupt 
' issue by a fellow of the name of Mob, who took everything into 
his own hands and set up a despotism, in comparison with which 
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those of the fabulous Zeros and Hellofagabaluses were respect- 
able and delectable This Mob (a foreigner, by the by) is said 
to have been the most odious of all men that ever encumbered 
the earth. He was a giant m stature — insolent, rapacious, 
filthy , had the gall of a bullock with the heart of an hyena and 
the brains of a peacock. He died, at length, by dint of his own 
energies, which exhausted him Nevertheless, he had his uses, 
as everything has, however vile, and taught mankind a lesson 
which to this day it is in no danger of foigetting — ^never to run 
directly contrary to the natural analogies As for Repub- 
licanism, no analogy could be found for it upon the face of the 
earth — unless we except the case of the “ praine dogs,” an 
exception which seems to demonstrate, if anything, that 
democracy is a very admirable form of government — for dogs 
April 6 — ^Last night had a fine view of Alpha Lyrse, whose 
disk, through our captain’s spy-glass, subtends an angle of half 
a degree, looking very much as our sun does to the naked eye 
on a misty day. Alpha Lyrse, although so v/fry much larger 
than our sun, by the by, resembles him closely as regards its 
spots. Its atmosphere, and m many other particulars It is only 
within the last century, Pundit tells me, that the binary relation 
existing betiveen these two orbs began even to be suspected 
The evident motion of our system m the heavens was (strange 
to say >) referred to an orbit about a prodigious star in the centre 
of the galaxy. About this star, or at all events about a centre 
of gravity common to all the globes of the Milky Way and sup- 
posed to be near Alcyone m the Pleiades, every one of these 
globes was declared to be revolving, our own performmg the 
circuit in a period of 117,000,000 of years I We, with our present 
lights, our vast telescopic improvements, and so forth, of course 
find It difficult to comprehend the ground of an idea such as this 
Its first propagator was one Mudler. He was led, we must pre- 
sume, to this wild hypothesis by mere analogy m the first 
instance, but, this being the case, he should have at least 
adhered to analogy m its development. A great central orb 
was, in fact, suggested; so far Mudler was consistent. This 
central orb, however, dynamically, should haVe been greater 
than all its surrounding orbs taken together. The question 
might then have been asked — ” Why do we not see it? ” — we, 
espeaally, who occupy the mid region of the cluster — the very 
locahtv near which, at least, must be situated this inconceivable 
central sun. The astronomer, perhaps, at this point, took refuge 
in the suggestion of non-lummosity, and here analogy was 
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Suddenly let fall But even admitting the central orb non- 
lummous, how did he manage to explain its failure to be rendered 
visible by the incalculable host of glonous suns glaring in all 
directions about it? No doubt what he finally maintained was 
merely a centre of gravity common to all the revolving orbs— 
but here again analogy must have been let fall Our s)stem 
revolves, it is true, about a common centre of gravity, but it 
does this in connection with and in consequence of a material 
sun whose mass more than counterbalances the rest of the 
system The mathematical circle is a curve composed of an 
infinity of straight lines , but tins idea of the circle — this idea of 
it which, in regard to all earthly geometry, we consider as merely 
the mathematical, in contradistinction from the practical, idea 
— IS, m sober fact, the practical conception which alone we have 
any nght to entertain in respect to tliose Titanic arclcs \Mth 
which we have to deal, at least m fancy, when we suppose our 
system, with its fellows, revolving about a point in the centre 
of the galaxy Let the most vigorous of human imaginations 
but attempt to take a single step towards the comprehension of 
a arcuit so unutterable! It would scarcely be paradoxical to 
say that a flash of lightning itself, tra veiling for ever upon the 
arcumference of this inconceivable circle, would still for ever be 
travellmg in a straight line That the path of our sun alon,* 
such a arcumference — that the direction of our S) stem in sue i 
an orbit — would, to any human perception, deviate in the 
slightest degree from a straight line even m a million of years, 
IS a proposition not to be entertained, and yet these ancient 
astronomers were absolutely cajoled, it appears, into believing 
that a decisive curvature had become apparent during the brief 
period of their astronomical history — dunng the mere point — 
during the utter nothingness of two or three thousand years! 
How incomprehensible that considerations such as this did not 
at once indicate to them tlie true state of affairs — that of the 
binary revolution of our sun and Alpha Lyne around a common 
centre of gravity 1 

April 7 — Continued Inst night our astronomical amusements 
Had a fine view of thb five Neptunian asteroids, and \salchtd 
with much interest the putting up of a huge impost on a couple 
of lintels in the new temple at Daphnis in the moon It xvas 
amusing to think that creatures so diminutive as the lunannns, 
and bearing so little ri semblance to humanity, yet e.ancid a 
mechanical ingenuity so much superior to our own One finds 
It difficult, too, to conceive tlie vast masses, vluch these people 
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Well, these few details are nearly all that have descended to 
us respecting the ancient Knickerbockers. It seems, however, 
that while diggmg in the centre of the emperor’s garden (which, 
you know, covers the whole island), some of the workmen un- 
earthed a cubical and evidently chiselled block of granite, vieigh- 
ing several hundred pounds It was m good preservation, 
having received, apparently, little mjury from the convulsion 
which entombed it. 6n one of its surfaces was a marble slab 
with (only thmk of it!) an tnscnptton — a legible inscription 
Pundit is m ecstasies Upon, detaching the slab, a cavity 
appeared, contammg a leaden box filled with vanous coins, a 
long scroll of names, several documents which appear to resemble 
newspapers, with other matters of mtense mterest to the anti- 
quanan! There can be no doubt that all these are genuine 
Amnccan relics belonging to the tnbe called Knickerbocker 
The papers thrown on board our balloon are filled with fac- 
similes of the coins, MSS , typography, etc etc. I copy for 
your amusement the Kmckerbocker mscnption on the marble 
slab* — 


THIS CORNER STONE OT A MONUMENT TO THE 
MEMORY OF 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 

WAS LAID WITH APPROPRIATE CEREMONIES ON THE 
I9TH DAY OF OCTOBER, T847, 

THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE SURRENDER OF 
LORD CORNWALLIS 

TO GENERAL WASHINGTON AT YORKTOWN, 

AD 1781, 

UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
WASBUNGTON MONUMENT ASSOCIATION OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This, as I give it, is a verbatim translation done by Pundit 
himself, so there can be no mistake about it. From the few 
words thus preserved we glean several important items of know- 
ledge, not the least interesting of which is the fact that a thou- 
sand years ago actual monuments had fallen mto disuse — as was 
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all very proper — ^the people contenting themselves, as we do 
now, with a mere mdication of the design to erect a monument 
at some future time, a corner-stone bemg cautiously laid by 
Itself “ sohtary and alone ” (excuse me for quotmg the great 
Amnccan poet Benton’) as a guarantee of the magnanimous 
intention We ascertain, too, very distmctly, from this ad- 
mirable mscnption, the how, as well as the where and the what, 
of the great surrender m question. As to the where, it was 
Yorktown (wherever that was), and as to the what, it was 
General Cornwallis (no doubt some wealthy dealer m com) 
He was surrendered The mscnption commemorates the sur- 
render of — what? — ^why, “ of Lord Cornwallis ” The only 
question is, what could the savages wish him surrendered for 
But when we remember that these savages were undoubtedly 
cannibals, we are led to the conclusion that they mtended him 
for sausage As to the how of the surrender, no language could 
be more exphat. Lord Cornwallis was surrendered (for sausage) 
“ under the auspices of the Washmgton Monument Assoaation ” 
— no doubt a chantable institution for the depositmg of corner- 
stones — But, heaven bless me I what is the matter? Ah 1 I see 
— the balloon has collapsed, and we shall have a tumble into the 
sea I have, therefore, only time enough to add that, from a 
hasty mspection of fac-similes of newspapers, etc , I fed that 
the great men m those days among the Anariccans were one 
John, a smith, and one Zacchary, a tailor 
Good-bye, until I see you again. Whether you ever get this 
letter or not is a pomt of httle importance, as I wnte altogether 
for my own amusement I shall cork the MS up m a bottle, 
however, and throw it mto the sea 

Yours everlastingly, 

PUNDITA. 
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THE THOUSAND-AND-SECOND TALE OF 
SCHEHERAZADE 

Truth is stranger than fiction —Old Saying 

Having had occasion, lately, m the course of some oriental 
investigations, to consult the Tellmenow Isitsodrnot^ a work 
which (like the Zohar of Simeon Jochaides) is scarcely known 
at all, even m Europe, and which has never been quoted to ray 
knowledge, by any Amencan — if we except, perhaps, the author 
of the Curiosities of American Literature, — having had occasion, 
I say, to turn over some pages of the first-mentioned very re- 
markable work, I was not a little astonished to discover that the 
literary world has hitherto been strangely m error respecting 
the fate of the vizier’s daughter, Scheherazade, as that fate is 
depicted m the Arabian Nights, and that the denouement there 
given, if not altogether inaccurate, as far as it goes, is at least 
to blame in not having gone very much farther 

For full mformation on this mteresting topic, I must refer 
the inquisitive reader to the Isiisoornot itself* but, m the mean- 
time, I shall be pardoned for giving a summary of what I there 
discovered 

It will be remembered that, m the usual version of the tales, 
a certam monarch, havmg good cause to be jealous of his queen, 
not only puts her to death, but makes a vow by his beard and 
the prophet, to espouse each mght the most beautiful maiden 
in his dommions, and the next mormng to ddiver her up to the 
executioner 

Havmg fulfilled this vow for many years to the letter, and 
with a religious punctuality and method that conferred great 
credit upon him as a man of devout feelings and excellent sense, 
he was mterrupted one afternoon (no doubt at his prayers) by 
a visit from his grand vizier, to whose daughter, it appears, there 
had occurred an idea 

Here name was Scheherazade, and her idea was, that she 
would either redeem the land from the depopulating tax upon 
Its beauty, or perish, after the approved fashion of ^ heromes, 
in the attempt. 


* Tell mo now. Is It so or not? 
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Accordingly, and although we do not find it to be leap-year 
(which makes the sacrifice more mentonous), she deputes her 
father, the grand vizier, to make an ofier to the king of her hand 
This hand the king eagerly accepts — (he had mtended to take 
It at all events, and had put oS the matter from day to da\, 
only through fear of the vizier) — but, m acceptmg it now, he 
gives all parties very distmctly'to understand that, grand vizier 
or no grand vizier, he has not the slightest design of giving up 
one iota of his vow or of his pnvileges. When, therefore, the 
fair Scheherazade msisted upon marrying the king, and did 
actually marry him despite her father’s excellent advice not to 
do anything of the kmd — when she would and did marry him, 
I say, will I mil I, it was with her beautiful black eyes as 
thoroughly open as the nature of the case would allow. 

It seems, however, that this politic damsel (who had been 
reading Machiavelli, beyond doubt) had a very ingenious little 
plot m her nund On the night of the wedding she contnved, 
upon I forget what specious pretence, to have her sister occupy 
a couch sufficiently near that of the royal pair to admit of easy 
conversation from bed to bed , and, a little before cock-crowmg, 
she took care to awaken the good monarch, her husband (who 
bore her none the worse will because he mtended to wrmg her 
neck on the morrow), — she managed to awaken him, I say 
(although, on accoimt of a capital conscience and an easy diges- 
tion, he slept well), by the profound interest of a story (about a 
rat and a black cat, I think) which she was narrating (all m an^ 
undertone, of course,) to her sister. When the 'day broke, it 
so happened that this history was not altogether finished, and 
that Scheherazade, m the nature of thmgs, could not finish it 
just then, smce it was high time for her to get up and be bow- 
strung — a thing very httle more pleasant than hanging, only a 
tnflp more genteel 

The king’s cunosity, however, prevailing, I am sorry to say, 
even over his sound religious principles, mduced him for this 
once to postpone the fulfilment of his vow until next momrng, 
for the purpose and with the hope of heanng that night how it 
fared in the end with the black cat (a black cat I think it was) 
and the rat. 

The night having amved, however, the Lady Scheherazade 
not only put the finishing stroke to the black cat and the rat 
(the rat was blue), but before she well knew what she was about, 
found herself deep m the mtncacies of a narration, having refer- 
ence (if I am not altogether mistaken) to a pink horse (with green 
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wings) that went, in a violent manner, by clock-work, and was 
wound up with an indigo key. With this history the king was 
even more profoundly mterested than wth the other, and as 
tlie day broke before its conclusion (notwithstanding all the 
queen’s endeavours to get through with it m tune for the bow- 
stnnging), there wa? again no resource but to postpone that 
ceremony as before, for twenty-four hours. The next mght 
there happened a similar accident with a sinailar result, and 
then the next — and then agam the next, so that, in the end, 
the good monarch, having been unavoidably depnved of all 
opportumty to keep his vow dunng a penod of no less than one- 
thousand and one nights, either forgets it altogether by the 
expiration of this time or gets himself absolved of it in the 
regular way, or (what is more probable) breaks it outright as 
well as the head of his father confessor At all events, Sche- 
herazade, who, being lineally descended from Eve, fell heir, 
perhaps, to the whole seven baskets of talk wluch the latter lady, 
we all know, picked up from under the trees m the garden of 
Eden — Scheherazade, I say, finally tnumphed, and the tariff 
upon beauty was repealed 

Now, this conclusion (which is that of the story as we have 
It upon record) is, no doubt, excessively proper and pleasant — 
but, alas' like a great many pleasant thmgs, is more pleasant 
than true, and I am mdebted altogether to the Isitsoornot for 
the means of correcting the error *‘Le mieux^' says a French 
proverb, esi Vennemt du bien,” and, m mentiomng that Sche- 
herazade had mhented the seven baskets of talk, I should have 
added that she put them out at compound mterest until they 
amounted to seventy-seven 

“My dear sister,” said she, on the thousand-and-second 
night [I quote the language of the Isitsoornot, at this pomt, 
verhattn\, “my dear sister,” said she, “now that all this httle 
difficulty about the bowstring has blown over, and that this 
odious tax IS so happily repealed, I feel that I have been guilty 
of great mdiscretion in withholding from you and the King 
(who, I am sorry to say, snores — ^a thing no gentleman would 
do) the full conclusion of the history of Sinbad the sailor This 
person went through numerous other and more mteresting 
adventures than those which I related, but the truth is, I felt 
sleepy on the particular night of their narration, and so was 
seduced into cutting them short — ^a grievous piece of misconduct, 
for which I only trust that Allah will forgive me But even 
yet It IS not too late to remedy my great neglect, and as soon as 
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I have given the King a pinch or two m order to wake him up 
so far that he may stop making that homble noise, I will forth- 
with entertam you (and him if he pleases) with the sequel of 
this very remarkable story ” 

Hereupon the sister of Scheherazade, as I have it from the 
Isiisodrnot, expressed no very particular intensity of gratifica- 
tion, but the king having been sufficiently pinched, at length 
ceased snoring, and finally said “hum'” and then “hool” 
when the queen understandmg these words (which are no doubt 
Arabic) to signify that he was all attention, and would do his 
best not to snore any more, — the queen, I say, having arranged 
these matters to her satisfaction, re-entered thus, at once, mto 
the hi'itory of Sinbad the sailor 

“ ‘ At length m my old age,’ [these are the words of Smbad 
himself, as retailed by Scheherazade] — ‘ at length, in my old age, 
and after enjoying many years of tranquillity at home, I became 
once more possessed with a desire of visiting foreign countnes, 
and one day, without acquainting any of my family with my 
design, I packed up some bundles of such merchandise as was 
most precious and least bulky, and, engaging a porter to carry 
them, went with him down to the seashore, to await the arrival 
of any chance vessel that might convey me out of the kmgdom 
mto some region which I had not as yet explored 

“ ‘ Havmg deposited the packages upon the sands, we sat 
down beneath some trees and looked out into the ocean in the 
hope of perceivmg a ship, but during several hours we saw none 
whatever At length I fancied that I could hear a singular 
buzzing or hummmg sound, and the porter, after listening 
awhile, declared that he also could distinguish it. Presently it 
grew louder, and then still louder, so that we could have no 
doubt that the object which caused it was approaching us At 
length, on the edge of the honzon, we discovered a black speck, 
which rapidly mcreased m size until w-e made it out to be a vast 
monster, swimmmg with a great part of its body above the sur- 
face of the sea It came towards us with mconceivable swift- 
ness, throwmg up huge waves of foam around its breast, and 
illuminating all that part of the sea through which it passed, 
long line of fire that extended far off into the distance 
‘ As the thing drew near we saw it very distinctly Its 
length was equal to that of three of the loftiest trees that grow, 
and it was as wide as the great hall of audience in your palace, 
0 most sublime and munificent of the Caliphs Its body, which 
was unlike that of ordinary fishes, was as solid as a rock, and of 
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a jetty blackness throughout all that portion of it which floated 
above the water, with the exception of a narrow blood-red 
streak that completely begirdled it The belly, which floated 
beneath the surface, and of which we could get only a glimpse 
now and then as the monster rose and fell with the billows, was 
entirely covered with metallic scales, of a colour like that of 
the moon in misty weather The back was flat and nearly 
white, and from it there extended upwards six spines, about 
half the length of the whole body 

“ ‘ This homble creature had no mouth that we could perceive, 
but, as if to make up for this deficiency, it was provided with at 
least four score of eyes, that protruded from their sockets like 
those of the green dragon-fly, and were arranged all around the 
body in two rows, one above the other, and parallel to the 
blood-red streak, which seemed to answer the purpose of an 
eyebrow. Two or three of these dreadful eyes were much lai^er 
than the others, and had the appearance of solid gold 

" ‘ Although this beast approached us, as I have before said, 
with the greatest rapidity, it must have been moved altogether 
by necromancy — ^for it had neither fins like a fish, nor web-feet 
like a duck, nor wings like the sea-shell which is blown along 
in the manner of a vessel, nor yet did it wnthe itself forward 
as do the eels Its head and its tail were shaped precisely alike, 
only, not far from the latter, were two small holes that served 
for nostrils, and through which the monster puffed out its thick 
breath with prodigious violence, and with a shneking disagree- 
able noise 

" ' Our terror at beholding this hideous thing was very great, 
but It was even surpassed by our astonishment when, upon 
getting a nearer look, we perceived upon the creature’s back 
a vast number of animals about the size and shape of men, and 
altogether much resembling them, except that they wore no 
garments (as men do), being supplied (by nature no doubt) 
with an ugly, uncomfortable covenng, a good deal like cloth, 
but fitting so tight to the skin as to render the poor wretches 
laughably awkward and put them apparently to severe pain 
On the very tips of their heads were certam square-looking 
boxes, which, at first sight, I thought might have been intended 
to answer as turbans, but I soon discovered that they were 
excessively heavy and solid, and I therefore concluded they 
were contnvances designed, by their great weight, to keep the 
heads of the animals steady and safe upon their shoulders 
Around the necks of the creatures were fastened black collars 
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(badges of servitude, no doubt), such as we keep on our dogs 
only much wider and infinitely stiffer, so it was q^e 
imp^sible for these poor victims to move their heads in^any 
dir^ion without moving the body at the same time, and thi^ 
?Slw penpetual contemplation of their noses— 

LPufll^ee ^ ^ 

stood^?!ndlnr''^ Where we 

stood, It suddenly pushed out one of jts eyes to a areat extent 

dt:Z‘“d „ r y " accon,^“y si 

man-animak stanH^' sraoke cleared away, we saw one of the odd 
man animals st^dmg near the head of the large beast with a 

he^en" ^ to "s m"ol) 

accent-; thZ loud, harsh and disagreeable 

hn???’ perhaps, we should have mistaken for language 
had they not come altogether through the nosT 

reply i'TcJuId ^ ^ to 

m t£ difficultv T understand what was said, and 

through affnaht and the porter, who was near swooning 
speara of monster it °f I"™ h's opinion as to what 

the Dorter renlieT so swaiTmed upon its back. To this 

hid once before h ^ j ^ could for trepidation, that he 
delrmSffaoLls“o‘?' 1 ,t wai a cruel 

ecnu ‘ "S'P*’"'' ‘’’-’“-i o' firoi -mooted by evil 

things upon its misery upon mankind , that the 

Z MdTas onlf a Trd' i''"™'”’ o* sometimes infest 

theseTer^rCd Veir I T" 

torture Z Zed Z he ''’■'-'or, through the 

m,Zif fnd Z T'n "hich^as requisite to 

ma|icmusdesZ„f 4”“ckedgZu“ ““ 

without LZvZloolmTe^ ^ ‘°i“" ^ “'5' 

m ZoppZZirecZ -‘‘'’'O-Rh Nearly 

mide his escane with m’ T these means, he finally 

he took excellent care— ahhif ” 1 I have no doubt 

mine, as I do not rempmK ^ ^ point I cannot deter- 

vemun (who bad come^fn t h ^ Put^ued by a swarm of the men- 
t no nad come to the shore m boats) that I was very 
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soon overtaken, bound hand and foot, and conveyed to the 
beast, which immediately swam out agam into the middle of 
the sea 

" ‘ I now bitterly repented my folly in quitting a comfortable 
home to peril my life in such adventures as this, but regret 
being useless, I made the best of my condition and exerted 
myself to secure the good-will of the man-animal that ov\Ticd 
the trumpet, and who appeared to exercise authonty over his 
fellows I succeeded so well m this endeavour that, in a few 
days, the creature bestowed upon me vanous tokens of its 
favour, and, in the end, even went to the trouble of teaching 
me the rudiments of what it was vam enough to denominate 
its language, so that, at length, I was enabled to converse with 
it readily, and came to make it comprehend the ardent desire 
I had of seeing the world 

“ ‘ “ Washtsh squashtsh squeak, Stnbad, hey-diddle, dtddle, 
§runi unt grumble, hiss, fiss, whiss,” said he to me, one day after 
dinner — but I beg a thousand pardons, I had forgotten that 
your majesty is not conversant with the dialect of the Cock- 
neighs (so the man-animals were called, I presume because 
their language formed the connecting link between that of the 
horse and that of the rooster) With your permission, I will 
translate “ Washtsh, squashtsh,'' and so forth — that is to say, 
“ I am happy to find, my dear Sinbad, that you arc really a 
very excellent fellow; Ave are now about doing a thing which 
is called circumnavigating the globe, and since jou arc so 
desirous of seeing the world, I will strain a point and gi\e you 
a free passage upon the back of the beast ” ' ” 

When the Lady Scheherazade had proceeded thus far, relates 
the Isitsoornoi, the king turned over from his left side to his 
right, and said — 

*' It IS, in fact, very surpnsing, my dear queen, that you 
omitted, hitherto, these latter adventures of Smhad Do you 
know I think them exceedingly entertaining and strange? ” 

The king having thus expressed himself, we arc told, the fair 
Scheherazade resumed her history in the following words — 

" Sinliad went on in this manner, w ith his narrative to the 
Caliph — ' I thanked the man-ammal for its kindness, and soon 
found myself very much at home on the beast, which swam at 
a prodigious rate through the ocean; although the surface of 
the latter is, in that part of the world, by no means flat, bui 
round hke a pomegranate, so tint be went — so to saj — tiihcr 
up hill or down hill all the time ’ " 
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" That, I think, was very singular,” interrupted the king. 

“ Nevertheless, it is quite true,” replied Scheherazade. 

" I have my doubts,” rejoined the king, ” but, pray, be so 
good as to go on with the stor}’' ” 

” I will,” said the queen ' The beast,’ continued Sinbad 
to the Caliph, ‘ swam, as I have related, up hill and dovm hill, 
until, at length, we arrived at an island, many hundreds of miles 
m circumference, but which, nevertheless, had been built m the 
middle of the sea by a colony of little thmgs hke caterpiilars.’ ” ^ 

” Hum' ” said the king 

“ ‘ Leaving this island,’ said Sinbad — (for Scheherazade, it 
must be understood, took no notice of her husband’s ill- 
mannered ejaculation) — ‘ leaving this island, we came to another 
where the forests were of solid stone, and so hard that they 
shivered to pieces the finest-tempered axes with which we 
endeavoured to cut them down.’ ” ^ 

^The corallites 

* “ One of the most remarkable natural cunosities in Texas is a petrified 
forest, near the head of Pasigno nver It consists of several hundred 
trees, m an erect position, ail turned to stone Some treeSj now growing, 
are partly petnficd This is a startling fact for natural philosophers, and 
must cause them to modify the existing theory of petrifaction ” — Kehkedv 
[T^xas, I p rao ] 

This account, at first discredited, has since been corroborated by the 
discovery of a completely petnfied forest, near the head waters of the 
Chavenne, or Chienne nver, which has its source in the Black Hills of the 
Rocky chain 

There is scarcely, perhaps, a spectacle on the surface of the globe more 
remarkable, either in a geological or picturesque point of view, than that 
presented by the petnfied forest near Cairo The traveller, having passed 
the tombs of the caliphs, just beyond the gates of the city, proceeds to 
the southward, nearly at right angles to the road across the desert to 
Suez, and after having travelled some ten miles up a low barren valley, 
covered wjth sand, gravel, and sea shells fresh as if the tide had retired 
but yesterday, crosses a low range of sandhills, which has for some distance 
run parallel to his path The scene now presented to him is beyond con- 
ception singular and desolate A mass of fragments of trees all converted 
into stone, and when struck by his hor^-e’s hoof ringing like cast iron, is 
seen to extend itself for miles and miles around him, m the form of a 
derayed and prostrate forest. The wood is of a dark brown hue, but 
retains its form in perfection, the pieces being from one to fifteen feet m 
length, and from half a foot to three feet m thickness, strewed so closely 
together, as far as the eye can reach, that an Egyptian donkey can scarcely 
thread its way through amongst them, and so natural that were it in 
Sci'itland or Ireland, it might pass without remark for some enormous 
drained bog, on which the exhumed trees lay rotting m the sim The 
roots and rudiments of the branches are, m many cases nearly perfect, 
and in some the worm-holes eaten under the bark are readily recognisable. 
Tiie most delicate of the sap vessels and all the finer portions of the centre 
of the wood, are perfectly entire, and bear to be examined with the strongest 
magnifiers. The whole are so thoroi’"hly silirified as to scratch glass and 
be capable of receiving the highest pohsh — A static Magaztm vol 111 
P 359 Third Senes ] 
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“Huml” said the king, again, but Scheherazade, paying 
him no attention, contmued m the language of Sinbad. 

“ ‘ Passing beyond this last island, we reached a country 
where there was a cave that ran to the distance of thirty or forty 
miles within the bowels of the earth, and that contained a greater 
number of far more spacious and more magnificent palaces than 
are to be found m all Damascus and Bagdad From thn roofs 
of these palaces there hung mynads of gems, like diamonds, but 
larger than men, and in among the streets of towers and 
pyramids and temples, there flowed immense nvers as black 
as ebony and swarming with fish that had no eyes.’ ” ^ 

“ Hum ! ” said the king 

** ‘ We then swam mto a region of the sea where we found a 
lofty mountam, down whose sides there streamed torrents of 
melted metal, some of which were twelve miles wide and sixty 
miles long, " while from an abyss on the summit, issued so vast 
a quantity of ashes that the sun was entirely blotted out from 
the heavens, and it became darker than the darkest midnight 
so that, when we were even at the distance of a hundred and 
fifty mOes from the mountam, it was impossible to see the 
whitest object, however close we held it to our eyes ’ ” ® 

“ Hum 1 ” said the king. ^ ^ 

“ ‘ After quitting this coast, the beast continued his voyage 
until we met with a land m which the nature of things seemed 
reversed — for we here saw a great lake, at the bottom of which, 
more than a hundred feet beneath the surface of the water, 
there flourished in full leaf a forest of tall and luxunant trees ’ ” ^ 

“ Hoo ! ” said the king. 

“ ‘ Some hundred miles farther on brought us to a climate 

^ The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky 

* In Iceland, 1783 

* " During the eruption of Hecia, in 1766, clouds of this kind produced 
such a degree of darkness that, at Glaumba, which is more than fifty 
leagues from the mountain, peop’c could only find their way by gropmg 
Dunng the eruption of Vesuvius, m 1794, at Caserta, four leagues distant, 
people could only walk by the light of torches. On the first of May, 1812, 
a cloud of volcanic ashes and sand, coming from a volcano in the island of 
St Vincent, covered the whole of Barbadoes, spreadmg over it so mtense 
a darkness that, at mid-day, m the open air, one could not perceive the 
trees or other objects near him, or even a white handkerchief placed at 
the distance of six inches from tihe eye ’’ — Murray, p., 215, Phil edit 
[I Encyclopsedia of Geography ] 

* “ In the year 1790, in the Caraccas, dunng an earthquake a portion of 
the gramte soil sank and left a lake e^ht hundred yards m diameter and 
from eighty to a hundred feet deep It was a part of the Forest of Anpao 
which sank, and the trees remamed green for several months under the 
water ’* — ^Murray p 221 [Encyc. of Geog ] 
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where the atmosphere was so dense as to sustain iron or steel, 
just as our own does feathers ’ ” ' 
hiddle de dee,” said the king 

“ ‘ Proceeding still in the same direction, we presently amved 
at the most magnificent region m the whole world Through 
it there meandered a glonous nver for several thousands of 
miles This nver was of unspeakable depth, and of a trans- 
parency ncher than that of amber It was from three to six. 
miles m width, and its banks, which arose on either side to 
twelve hundred feet m perpendicular height, were crowned with 
ever-blossoming trees and perpetual sweet-scented flowers that 
made the whole temtory one gorgeous garden, but the name 
of this luxunant land was the kmgdom of Horror, and to enter 
it was inevitable death ’ ” ^ 

“ Humph 1 ” said the king. 

“ ‘ We left this kingdom m great haste, and, after some days, 
came to another, where we were astonished to perceive mynads 
of monstrous animals with boms resembling scythes upon their 
heads These hideous beasts dig for themselves vast caverns m 
the soil, of a funnel shape, and line the sides of them with rocks, 
so disposed one upon the other that they fall mstantly, when 
trodden upon by other ammals, thus preapitating them mto 
the monsters’ dens, where their blood is immediately sucked, 
ind their carcassw afterwards hurled contemptuously out to an 
immense distance from the caverns of death.’ ” ® 

” Pooh 1 ” said the king 

“ ‘ Contmumg our progress, we perceived a district abound- 
ing with vegetables that grew not upon any soil but m the air.^ 
There were others that sprang from the substance of other 
vegetables , ® others that derived their sustenance from the 
bodies of living animals,® and then, again, there were others 

' The hardest steel ever manufactured may, under the action of a blow 
pipe, be reduced to an Impalpable powder, which will float readily in the 
atmospheric air 

* The region of the Niger See Simhond’s Colonial Magaxtne 

• The Mymuleon — ^hon-ant. The term '* monster ” is equally applicable 
to small abnormal tlunra and to great, while such epithets as vast ” are 
merely comparative. The cavern of die myrmeleon is vast m comparison 
anth the hole of the common red ant A gpram of silez is, also, a “ rock ” 

* The Epxdondron, Flos Aerts, of the family of the Orchtdea, grows with 
merely the surface of its roots attached to a tree or other object, from 
which it denves no nutriment — subsisting altogether upon air. 

‘ The Parasites, such as the wonda^ul Rafflesta Amoldt 

• Srlmuw advocates a class of plants that grow upon living animals— 
the Plania Epttoee Of this class are the Fuct and Alga 

Mr J B Williams, of Salem, Mass presented the “ National Instftu^" 
with an Insect from New Z ealan d with the following description*— “ ‘ Tne 
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that plowed all over with intense fire; ^ others that moved from 
place to place at pleasure^ and what is still more wonderful, ve 
discovered flowers that lived and breathed and moved their 
limbs at will, and had, moreover, the detestable passion of 
mankind for enslaving other creatures, and confining them in 
homd and solitary pnsons until tlie fulfilment of appointed 
tasks ’ ” 3 

“ Pshaw ! ” said the king 

“ ‘ Quitting this land, we soon arrived at another in which 
the bees and the birds are mathematicians of such genius and 
erudition, that they give daily instructions in the science of 
geometry to the wise men of the empire The king of the place 
having offered a reward for the solution of two very difficult 
problems, they were solved upon the spot — the one bv the bees, 
and the other by the birds, but the king keeping their solutions 
a secret, it was only after the most profound researches and 
labour, and the writing of an infinity of big books, dunng a long 
senes of years, tliat the men-mathematiaans at length arri\ ed 

Hotte* a decided caterpillar, or worm, is found growing at the foot of the 
Rata tree, ivith a plant growing out of its head This most peculiar and 
most extraordinary insect travels up both the Rala and Purm trees, and 
entering into the top, eats its way, perforating the trunk of the tree until 
It reaches the root, it then comes out of the root, and dies or remains 
dormant, and the plant propagates out of its head , the body remains perfect 
and entire, of a harder substance than when alive. From this insect thr 
natives m^e a colouring for tattooing " 

^ In mines and natural caves wc find a species of cryptogamous fungus 
that emits an intense phosphorescence 

* The orchts, scabttis and valltsnerta 

• “ The corolla of this flower (Anstohehm ClemaiUts), which is tubular 
blit terminating upwards m a ligulatc limb, is inflated into a glnbiilai 
figure at the base The tubular part is internally beset with stiff hairs 
pointing downwards TTie globular part contains the pistil, which consist* 
merely of a germen and stigma, together with the surrounding stamens 
But the stamens, being shorter than even the germen, cannot discharge 
the pollen so as to throw it upon the stigma, as the flower stands alw av* 
upnght till after impregnation And hence, without some additional .and 
peculiar aid, the pollen must necessarily fall down to the bottom of ihe 
flower 

Now, the aid that Nature has furnished in this case, is that of the 
Ttpula 'Penmeomts' a small insect, which entering the tube of the corolla 
in quest of honey, descends to the bottom, and rummages about till ii 
becomes quite covered with pollen, but, not being able to force its wav 
out again, owing to the downward position of the hairs, which conserre to 
a point bke the wires of a mouse-trap, and being somewhat impatient of 
its confinement, it brushes backwards and forwards trying even comer, 
till, after repeatedly traversing the stigma, it cosers ft with pollen siifTiciem 
for Its impregnation, in consequence of which the flower soon begins tr 
droop and the hairs to shrink to the side of the tube, effecting in casi 
passage for the escape of the Insect ’’ — Rev P Keith, Syslan of Phy^to 
tocscal Botany 
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at the identical solutions which had been given upon the spot 
by the bees and by the birds.’ ” ^ 

“ Oh my I ” said the long, 

“ ‘ We had scarcely lost sight of this empire when we found 
ourselves close upon another, from whose shores there flew over 
our heads a flock of fowls a mile in breadth and two hundred and 
forty miles long, so that, although they flew a mile dunng every 
minute, it required no less than four hours for the whole flock to 
pass over us — which there were several milhons of milli ons 
of fowls ’ ” ® 

“ Oh fy I ” said the long 

“ ‘ No sooner had we got rid of these birds, which occasioned 
us great annoyance, than we were temfied by the appearance of 
a fowl of another land, and mfimtely larger than even the rocs 
which I met m my former voyages, for it was bigger than the 
biggest of the domes upon your seraglio, oh, most Munificent of 
Cahphs This temble fowl had no head that we could perceive, 
but was fashioned entirely of belly, which was of a prodigious 
fatness and roundness, of a soft-looking substance, smooth, 
shming, and stnped with vanous colours In its talons, the 
monster was bearing away to his eyne m the heavens, a house 
from which it had knocked o5 the roof, and m the intenor of 
which we distinctly saw human bemgs, who, beyond doubt, 
were m a state of fnghtful despair at the horrible fate which 
awaited them We shouted witii all our might, in the hope of 
fnghtenmg the bird mto letting go of its prey, but it merely 
gave a snort or puff, as if of rage, and then let fall upon our 
heads a heavy sack which proved to be filled with sand ’ ” 


The bees — ever since bees were — ^have been constructing their r»lls 
^th just such sides, m just such number, and at just such inclination, as 
it has been demonstrated (m a problem involving the profoimdest mathc- 
maUcal principles) are the very sides, m the very number, and at the very 
angles which will afford the creatures the most room that is compatible 
with the greatest stabihty of structure 
During the latter part of the last century, the question arose among 
mathematiaans — “ to determine the best form that can be gi%en to the 
sails of a windmill, according to their varymg distances from the revolvmg 
vanes, and likewise from the centres of revolution ” This is an excessively 
complex problem , for it is, m other words, to find the best possible position 
^an i n fini ty of varied distances, and at an infinity of points on me arm. 
^ere were a thousand futile attempts to answer the query on the part of 
the most illustnous mathematiaans, and when, at length, an undeniable 
soluticm was discovered, men found that the wmgs of a bird had given It 
" *3 since the first bird had traversed the air 

He observed a flock of pigeons betwixt Frankfort and the Indiana 
mile at least m breadth, it took up four hours m passing, 
Which, at ttm rate of one mile per nunute, gives a length of 240 miles, and, 
^pposmg toee pigeons to each square yard, gives 2,230,272,000 pigeons. 
Travels in Conada ond ihe Untied SiaUs, by Iieut F HaxL 
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The Thousand-and-second Tale 

“ Stuff I ” said the king. 

“ ‘ It was ]ust after dus adventure that we encountered a 
continent of immense extent and of prodigious sohdity, but 
which, nevertheless, was supported entirely upon the back of a 
sky-blue cow that had no fewer than four hundred horns ’ ” ^ 
That, now, I believe,” said the king, “ because I have read 
something of the land before, m a book ” 

“ ‘ We passed immediately beneath this continent (swim- 
ming m between the legs of the cow), and, after some hours, 
found ourselves m a wonderful country mdeed, which, I was 
informed by the raan-animal, was his own native land, mhabited 
by thmgs of his own speaes This elevated the man-ammal 
very much m my esteem, and m fact, I now began to feel 
ashamed of the contemptuous familianty with which I had 
treated him, for I found that the man-animals in general were 
a nation of the most powerful magicians, who lived mth worms 
m their brains,^ which, no doubt, served to stimulate them by 
their pamful wnthings and wrigghngs to the most miraculous 
efforts of imagmation ’ ” 

“ Nonsense ' ” said the king. 

“ ‘ Among the magicians, were domesticated several animals 
of very singular kinds, for example, there was a huge horse 
whose bones were iron and whose blood was boiling water In 
place of com, he had black stones for his usual food , and yet, 
in spite of so hard a diet, he was so strong and swift that he 
would drag a load more weighty than the grandest temple in 
this aty, at a rate surpassing that of the flight of most birds ' ” * 

" Twattlel ” said the long 

“ ‘ I saw, also, among these people a hen without feathers, 
but bigger Aan a camel, instead of flesh and bone she had iron 
and bnck, her blood, like that of the horse (to whom in fact she 
was nearly related), was boihng water, and like him she ate 
nothing but wood or black stones This hen brought forth 
very frequently, a hundred chickens in the day , and, after 
birth, they took up their residence for several weeks within the 
stomach of their mother ’ ” * 

’ “ The earth is upheld by a cow of a blue colour, having horns four 
hundred in number " — Sale’s Koran 

V‘ The Entozoa, or intestinal worms, have repcadedly been observed in 
the muscles, aud in the cerebral substance of men ” See Wyatt’s Physu 
ologv, p 143 

* On the great Western Railway, between London and Exeter, a speed 
cf yi miles per hour has been attained A tram weighing 90 tons was 
'thirled from Paddington to Didcot (53 miles) m 51 minutes. 

* The Eccaleobton, 
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“ Fal lal I ” said the king. 

“ ' One of this nation of mighty conjurors created a man out 
of brass and wood, and leather, and endowed him with such 
ingenuity that he would have beaten at chess, all the race of 
mankind with the exception of the great Caliph, Haroun Alr.is- 
chid ^ Another of these magi constructed (of like maten.il) a 
creature that put to shame even the genius of him who made it, 
for so great were its reasoning powers that, in a second, it per- 
formed calculations of so vast an extent that they would have 
required the united labour of fifty thousand fleshly men for a 
year ^ But a still more wonderful conjuror fashioned for him- 
self a mighty thing that was neither man nor beast, but which 
had brams of lead mtermixed with a black matter like pitch, 
and fingers that it employed with such incredible speed and 
dextenty that it would have had no trouble in wnting out 
twenty thousand copies of the Koran m an hour, and this with 
so exquisite a precision, that in all the copies there should not 
be found one to vary from another by the breadth of the finest 
hair This thing was of prodigious strength, so that it erected 
or overthrew the mightiest empires at a breath; but its power 
was exercised equally for evil and for good.’ ” 

“ Ridiculous! ” said the king. 

“ ‘ Among this nation of necromancers there was also one who 
had m his veins the blood of the salamanders, for he made no 
scruple of sitting down to smoke his chibouque m a red-hot 
oven until his dinner was thoroughly roasted upon its floor ^ 
Another had the faculty of converting the common metals into 
gold, without even lookmg at them during the process'* 
Another had such delicacy of touch that he made a wire so fine 
as to be mvisible ® Another had such quickness of perception 
that he counted all the separate motions of an elastic body, 
while it was springing backwards and forwards at the rate of 
nine hundrerkmiUions of times m a second ’ ” ° 

“ Absurd I ” said the king. 

Another of these magicians, by means of a fluid that 
nobody ever yet saw, could make lie corpses of his friends 

_ 1 Maelzel’s Automaton Chess-player 

* Babbage’s Calculatmg Machine 

* Chabert, and since him, a hundred others, 

* The Electrotype [Electroplate?] 

Wollaston made of platinum tor the field of views in a telescope a 
, wire 03^ eighteen, thousandth part of an inch in thickness. It could be 
, ! iSeen only by means of the microscope 

demonstrated that the retina beneath the influence of the 
- spectrum, vibrated 900,000,000 of times in a second. 
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brandish their arms, kick out their legs, fight, or e-' en get up 
and dance at his will ^ Another had cultivated his vuu e to so 
great an extent that he could have made himself heard from 
one end of the earth to the other ^ Another had so long an arm 
that he could sit down in Damascus and indite a letter at Bagdad 
—or indeed at any distance whatsoever ^ Another commanded 
the lightning to come down to him out of the heavens, and it 
came at his call, and served him for a plaything when it came. 
Another took two loud sounds and out of them made a silence. 
Another constructed a deep darkness out of two brilliant lights ^ 
Another made ice in a red-hot furnace ® Another directed the 
sun to paint his portrait, and the sun did ® Another took this 
luminary wth the moon and the planets, and having first 
weighed them with scrupulous accuracy, probed into their depths 
and found out the solidity of the substance of which they are 
made But the whole nation is, indeed, of so surpnsmg a 
necromantic ability, that not even their infants, nor their com- 
monest cats and dogs have any difficulty in seeing objects that 
do not exist at all, or that for twenty thousand years before the 
birth of the nation itself, had been blotted out from the face of 
creation.’ ” ^ 

^The Voltaic pile 

*The Electro Telegraph transmits intelligence instantaneously — at 
least so far as regards any dustance upon the earth. 

*The Electro Telegraph Printing Apparatus 

* Common experiments in Natural Philosophy If two red ravs from 
two luminous pomts be admitted into a dark cnamber so as to fall on a 
white surface, and differ m their length by o 0000258 of an inch, their m 
tensity is doubled So also if the ^fference in length be any whole- 
number multiple of that fraction A multiple by 2 J, si, etc , gives an 
mfensity equal to one ray only, but a multiple by 2^, 3i, etc., gives the 
result of total darkness In idolet rays similar effects ansc when the 
difference in length is 0000157 of an inch, and with all other rays the 
results are the same — the ^fference varying with a uniform increase from 
the violet to the 

Ahalogous expenments in respect to sound produce analogous results. 

* Place d platma cruable over a spirit lamp, and keep it a red heat, 
pour in some sulphuric acid, which, though the most volatile of bodies at 
a common temperature, wiJ be found to become completely fixed in a hot 
crucible, and not a drop eva orates — ^being surrounded by an atmosphere 
of its own, It does not, m fact, touch the sides A few drops of water arc 
now introduced, when the acid immediately coming in contact with the 
boated sides of the crucible, flies off in sulphurous aad vapour, and so 
rapid IS Its progress, that the calonc of the water passes off with it, which 
falls a lump of ice to the bott<»m by taking advantage of the moment 
before it is allowed to re-melt, it may be turned out a lump of ice from a 
red hot vessel 

*The Daguerreotype. 

' Although light travels 200,000 miles in a second, the distance of what 
we suppose to be the nearest fixed star (Sinus) is so inconceivably great, 
that its rays would require at least three years to reach the earth. For 
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“ Preposterous 1 ” said the king 

“ ‘ The wives and daughters of these incomparably great and 
wise magi/ ” contmued Scheherazade, without being in any 
manner disturbed by these frequent and most ungentlemanly 
mtemiptions on the part of her husband — “ ‘ the wives and 
daughters of these eminent conjurors are everything that is 
accomplished and refined, and would be everything that is 
interesting and beautiful, but for an unhappy fatality that 
besets them, and from which not even the miraculous power of 
their husbands and fathers has, hitherto, been adequate to save. 
Some fatalities come in certain shapes, and some m others — 
but this of which I speak, has come m the shape of a crotchet ’ ” 

“ A what? ” said the king 

“ ‘ A crotchet,’ ” said Scheherazade. “ ‘ One of the evil 
genu who are perpetually upon the watch to mflict ill, has put it 
mto the heads of these accomplished ladies that the thmg which 
we desenbe as personal beauty, consists altogether m the pro- 
tuberance of the region which bes not very far below the small 
of the back — Perfection of loveliness, they say, is m the direct 
ratio of the extent of this hump. Having been long possessed 
of this idea, and bolsters being cheap in that country, the 
days have long gone by smee it was possible to distinguish a 
woman from a dromedary — * ” 

“ Stop 1 ” said the kmg, — I can’t stand that, and I won’t. 
You have already given me a dreadful headache with your lies 
The day, too, I perceive, is be^nning to break How long have 
we been married? — my conscience is gettmg to be troublesome 
again And then that dromedary touch — do you take me for 
a fool? Upon the whole you might as well get up and be 
throttled ” 

These words, as I learn from the Isttsodmot, both gneved and 
astonished Scheherazade, but, as she knew the kmg to be a 
man of scrupulous mt^nty, and quite unlikely to forfeit his 
word, she submitted to her fate with a good grace. She derived, 
however, great consolation (during the tightening of the bow- 
string), from the reflection that much of the history remained 

stars beyond this 20 — or even 1000 years — ^would be a moderate estimate 
Thus, if they had been annihilated 20 or 1000 years ago, we might stiU 
see ^them to-day, by the hght which started from their surfaces, 20 or looa 
years m the past tune. That many which we see daily are really extmet, 
IS not impossible — not even improbable {Broadway Journal Note ] 

The elder Herschel maintains that the hght of the famtest nebula seen 
through his great telescope, must have taken 3,000,000 years m reaching 
me eartl^ Some, made visible by Lord Ross’s instrument must, then, 
have required at least 20,000,000 [Grtswold Note.] 
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still untold, and that the petulance of her brute of a husband 
had reaped for him a most righteous reward, m depriving him 
of many inconceivable adventures. 


THE, OBLONG BOX 

Some years ago, I engaged passage from Qiarleston, S C , to 
the city of New York, m the fine packet-ship Independence, 
Captain Hardy. We were to sail on the fifteenth of the month 
(June), weather permittmg, and, on the fourteenth, I went on 
board to arrange some matters m my state-room. 

I found that we were to have a great many passengers, includ- 
mg a more than usual number of ladies. On the list were several 
of my acquaintances; and among other names, I was rejoiced 
to see that of Mr. Cornelius Wyatt, a young artist, for whom I 
entertamed feelmgs of warm friendship. He had been with 

me a fellow-student at C University, where we were very 

much together. He had the ordmary temperament of genius, 
and was a compound of misanthropy, sensibility, and enthusiasm 
To these qualities he umted the warmest and truest heart which 
ever beat m a human bosom. 

I observed that his name was carded upon Ihree state-rooms , 
and, upon again referring to the list of passengers, I found that 
he had engaged a passage for himself, wife, and two sisters — 
his own The state-rooms were suflBciently roomy, and each 
had two berths, one above the other. These berths, to be sure, 
were so exceedingly narrow as to be insufficient for more than 
one person, still, I could not comprehend why there were three 
state-rooms for these four persons. I was, just at that epoch, 
m one of those moody frames of mmd which make a man abnor- 
mally inquisitive about trifles • and I confess, with shame, that I 
busied myself m a variety of ill-bred and preposterous conj c- 
tures about this matter of the supernumerary state-room It 
was no busmess of mine, to be sure, but with none the less 
pertmacity did I occupy myself m attempts to solve the enigma 
At last I reached a conclusion which wrought in me great wonder 
why I had not arrived at it before “ It is a servant, of course," 

I sard, “ what a fool I am, not sooner to have thought of so 
obvious a solution 1 " And then I again repaired to the list — 
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but here X saw distinctly that no servant was to come with the 
party although, in fact, it had been the ongmal dc-.(gn to 
bnng one — for the words “ and servant ” had been first written 
and then overscored “ Oh, extra baggage, to be sure,” I now 
said to myself — “ something he wishes not to be put in the hold 
— something to be kept under his own eye — ah, I have it — 2. 
painting or so — and this is what he has been bargaining about 
with Dicohno, the Italian Jew ” This idea satisfied me, and I 
dismissed my curiosity for the nonce 
Wyatt’s two sisters I knew very well, and most amiable and 
clever girls they were. His wife he had newly married, and I 
had never yet seen her. He had often talked about her m my 
presence, however, and in his usual style of enthusiasm He 
desenbed her as of surpassing beauty, wit, and accomplishment. 
I was, therefore, quite anxious to make her acquaintance 
On the day m which I visited the ship (the fourteenth), Wyatt 
and party were also to visit it — so the captain informed me, — 
and I waited on board an hour longer than I had designed, m 
hope of being presented to the bnde, but then an apology came 
“ Mrs W was a little indisposed, and would dechne coming on 
board until to-morrow, at the hour of sailing ” 

The morrow having arrived, I w'as going from my hotel to the 
wharf, when Captain Hardy met me and said that, “ owing to 
circumstances ” (a stupid but convenient phrase), “ he rather 
thought the Independence would not sail for a day or two, 
and that when all was ready, he would send up and let me know,” 
This I thought strange, for there was a stiff southerly breeze; 
but as “ the circumstances ” were not forthcoming, although 
I pumped for them with much perseverance, I had nothing to 
do but to return home and digest my impatience at leisure 
I did not receive the expected message from the captain for 
nearly a week It came at length, however, and I immediately 
went on board The ship was crow^ded with passengers, and 
everything was in the bustle attendant upon making sail. 
Wyatt’s party arrived in about ten minutes after myself 
There were the two sisters, the bride, and the artist— the latter 
in one of his customary fits of moody misanthropy I was too 
well used to these, however, to pay them any special attention. 
He did not even introduce me to his wife, — ^this courtesy de- 
voliong, perforce, upon his sister Manan — a very sweet and 
intelhgent girl, who, m a few burned words, made us acquamted. 
Mrs Wyatt had been closely veiled , and when she raised her 
in admowledging my bow, I confess that I was very pro- 
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foundly astonished I should have been much more so, however, 
had not long expenence advised me not to trust, with too 
implicit a reliance, the enthusiastic descriptions of my fnend, 
the artist, when mdulging in comments upon the loveliness of 
woman When beauty was the theme, I well knew with what 
facility he soared mto the regions of the purely ideaL 

The truth is, I could not help regarding Mrs Wyatt as a 
decidedly plain-looking woman If not positively ugly, she 
was not, I think, very far from it She was dressed, however, 
m exquisite taste — and, then I had no doubt that she had 
captivated my fnend’s heart by the more endunng graces of 
tlie intellect and soul She said very few words, and jjassed 
at once into her state-room with Mr W. 

My old mquisitiveness now returned There was no servant 
— that was a settled point I looked, therefore, for the extra 
baggage After some delay, a cart arrived at the wharf, with 
an oblong pine box, which was everything that seemed to be 
expected Immediately upon its arrival we made sail, and m 
a short time were safely over the bar and standing out to sea 

The box in question was, "as I say, oblong It was about six 
feet in length by two and a half m breadth — I observed it 
attentively, andhke to be precise Now this shape was peculiar , 
and no sooner had I seen it than I took credit to myself for the 
accuracy of my guessing I had reached the conclusion, it will 
be remembered, that the extra baggage of my fnend, the artist, 
would prove to be pictures, or at least a picture , for I knew he 
had been for several weeks m conference with Nicolino — and 
now here was a box, which, from its shape, coidd possibly con- 
tain nothmg m the world but a copy of Leonardo’s “ Last 
Supper, ” and a copy of this very “ Last Supper,” done by 
Rubmi the younger, at Florence, I had known, for some time, 
to be m the possession of Nicohno. This point, therefore, I 
considered as sufficiently settled I chuckled excessively when 
I thought of my acumen. It was the first time I had ever known 
Wyatt to keep from me any of his artistical secrets, but here 
he evidently mtended to steal a march upon me, and smuggle 
a fine picture to New York, under my very nose, expecting me 
to know nothmg of the matter. I resolved to quiz him well, 
now and hereafter. 

One thing, however, annoyed me not a little. The box did 
not go into the extra state-room It was deposited m Wyatt’s 
own, and there, too, it remained, occupying very nearly the 
whole of the floor— no doubt to the exceeding discomfort of the 
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artist and his wife; — this the more especially as the tar or paint 
with which It was lettered in sprawling capitals, emitted a 
strong, disagreeable, and, to my fancy, a peculiarly disgusting 
odour On the lid were painted the w'ords — “ Mrs. Adelaide 
Curtis, Albany, New York, Charge oj Cormhus Wyaii, Esq. 
This Side up. To be handled with care ” 

Now, I was aware that Mrs Adelaide Curtis, of Albany, was 
the artist’s wife’s mother, — but then I looked upon the whole 
address as a mystification, mtended especially for myself I 
made up my mind, of course, that the box and contents would 
never get farther north than the studio of my misanthropic 
friend, m Chambers Street, New York. 

For the first three or four days we had fine weather, although 
the wmd was dead ahead , having chopped round to the north- 
ward, immediately upon our losing sight of the coast The 
passengers were, consequently, m high spirits and disposed to 
be social I must except, however, Wyatt and his sisters, who 
behaved stiffly, and, I could not help thinking, uncourteously 
to the rest of the party. WyaiTs conduct I did not so raudi 
regard He was gloomy, even beyond his usual habit — in fact 
he was morose — but m him I was prepared for eccentncity. 
For the sisters, however, I could make no excuse. They 
secluded themselves in their state-rooms during the greater 
part of the passage, and absolutely refused, although I re- 
peatedly urged th^, to hold communication with any person 
on board 

Mrs. Wyatt herself was far more agreeable. That is to say, 
she was chatty; and to be chatty is no slight recommendation 
at sea She became excessively intimate with most of the ladies , 
and to my profound astonishment, evinced no equivocal dis- 
position to coquet with the men. She amused us all very much. 
I say *' amused ” — and scarcely know how to explain myself 
The truth is, I soon found that Mrs W was far oftener laughed 
at than mik The gentlemen said little about her, but the 
ladies, m a little while, pronounced her a good-hearted thing, 
rather mdifferent-looking, totally uneducated, and decidedly 
vulg3.r.” The great wonder was, how Wyatt had been en- 
trapped mto such a match Wealth was the general solution — 
but this I knew to be no solution at all ; for Wyatt had told me 
that she neither brought him a dollar nor had any expectations 
frorn any source whatever ** He had manned, ” he said, “ for 

bnde was far more than worthy 
of to love.” When I thought of these expressions, on the part 
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of my fnend, I confess that I felt indescnbably puzzled Could 
It be possible that he was takmg leave of his senses? What else 
could I think? He, so refined, so mtellectual, so fastidious, 
with so exquisite a perception of the faulty, and so keen an 
appreciation of the beautiful! To be sure, the lady seemed 
especially fond of him — ^particularly so m his absence — when 
she made herself ridiculous by frequent quotations of what had 
been said by her “ beloved husband, Mr Wyatt ” The word 
“ husband " seemed for ever — ^to use one of her own delicate 
expressions — ^for ever “ on the tip of her tongue ” In the mean- 
time, it was observed by all on board, that he avoided her m the 
most pointed manner, and, for the most part, shut himself up 
alone m his state-room, where, in fact, he might have been said 
to live altogether, leaving his wife at full liberty to amuse herself 
as she thought best, m the public society of the mam cabin. 

My conclusion, from what I saw and heard, was, that the 
artist, by some unaccountable freak of fate, or perhaps m some 
fit of enthusiastic and fanciful passion, had been mduced to 
unite himself with a person altogether beneath hun, and that 
the natural result, entire and speedy disgust, had ensued I 
pitied him from tlie bottom of my heart — but could not, for 
that reason, quite forgive his incommumcativeness in the matter 
of the “ Last Supper ” For this I resolved to have my revenge. 
One day he came upon deck, and, taking his arm as had been 
my wont, I sauntered with him backward and forward His 
gloom, however (which I considered quite natural under the 
circumstances), seemed entirely unabated He said little, and 
that moodily, and with evident effort. I ventured a jest or 
two, and he made a sickening attempt at a smile Poor fellow! 
—as I thought of hts wife, I wondered that he could have heart 
to put on even the semblance of mirth At last I ventured a 
home thrust. I determined to commence a series of covert 
insinuations, or innuendoes, about the oblong box — ^just to let 
him perceive, gradually, that I was not altogether the butt, or 
victim, of his httle bit of pleasant mystification. My first 
observation was by way of opening a masked battery I said 
something about the “ peculiar shape of that box, " and, as I 
spoke the words, I smiled knowingly, wmked, and touched him 
gently with my fore-finger m the nbs 
The manner in which Wyatt received this harmless pleasantry 
convinced me at once that he was mad At first he stared at 
me as if he found it impossible to comprehend the witticism of 
my remark; but as its pomt seemed slowly to make its way 
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into his brain, his eyes, m the same proportion, seemed protrud- 
ing from their sockets. Then he grew very red — then hideously 
pale — then, as if highly amused vnth what I had msinuated, he 
began a loud and boisterous laugh, which, to my astonishment, 
he kept up, with gradually mcreasing vigour, for ten minutes 
or more In conclusion, he fell flat and heavily upon the deck. 
When I ran to uplift him, to all appearance he was dead. 

I called assistance, and, with much difficulty, we brought him 
to himself. Upon reviving he spoke mcoherently for some 
time At length we bled him and put him to bed The next 
morning he was quite recovered, so far as regarded his mere 
bodily health. Of his mind I say nothing, of course I avoided 
him dunng the rest of the passage, by advice of the captain, 
who seera^ to coincide with me altogether m my views of his 
msanity, but cautioned me to say nothing on this head to any 
person on board. 

Several circumstances occurred immediately after this fit of 
Wyatt’s, which contnbuted to heighten the cunosity with which 
I was already possessed Among other things, this* I had been 
nervous — drank too much strong green tea, and slept ill at 
night — in fact, for two nights I could not be properly said to 
sleep at alL Now, my state-room opened mto the mam cabin, 
or dining-room, as did those of all the smgle men on board 
Wyatt’s three rooms were m the after-cabm, which was separated 
from the mam one by a slight sliding door, never locked even at 
night As we were almost constantly on a wmd, and the breeze 
was not a httle stifi, the ship heeled to leeward very consider- • 
ably, and whenever her starboard side was to leeward, the 
shdin^ door between the cabins shd open, and so remained, 
nobody takmg the trouble to get up and shut it. But my berth 
was m such a position, that when my own state-room door was 
open, as well as the shding door in question (and my own door 
was always open on account of the heat), I could see mto the 
after-cabm, quite distmctly, and just at that portion of it, too, 
where were situated the state-rooms of Mr. W'yatt. Well, 
dunng two nights {not consecutive) while I lay awake, I clearly 
saw Mrs W., about eleven o’clock upon each night, steal cau- 
tiously from the state-room of Mr. W., and enter the extra room, 
where she remamed until daybreak, when she was called by her 
husband and went back That they were virtually separated 
was clear. They had separate apartments — no doubt m con- 
templation of a more permanent divorce, and here, after all, 

I thought was the mystery of the extra state-room. 
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There was another circumstance, too, which interested me 
much Dunng the two wakeful nights m question, and immedi- 
ately after the disappearance of Mrs Wyatt mto the extra 
state-room, I was attracted by certain singular, cautious, sub- 
dued noises in that of her husband After listening to them for 
some time, with thoughtful attention, I at length succeeded 
perfectly in translatmg their import They were sounds occa- 
sioned by the artist in prying open the oblong box, by means of 
a chisel and mallet — the latter being apparently muffled, or 
deadened, by some soft woollen or cotton substance m which its 
head was enveloped 

In this manner I fancied I could distinguish the precise 
moment when he fairly disengaged the hd — also, that I could 
determine when he removed it altogether, and when he deposited 
it upon the lower berth in his room; this latter point I knew, 
for example, by certain slight taps which the hd made m stnk- 
mg against the wooden edges of the berth, as he endeavoured to 
lay It down very gently — ^there being no room for it on the floor. 
After this there was a dead stillness, and I heard nothing more, 
upon either occasion, until nearly daybreak, unless, perhaps, I 
may mention a low sobbing, or murmunng sound, so very much 
suppressed as to be nearly maudible — if, mdeed, the whole of 
this latter noise were not rather produced by my own imagina- 
tion I say It seemed to resemble sobbing or sighing — but, of 
course, it could not have been either. I rather thirik it was a 
ringing m my own ears Mr. Wyatt, no doubt, according to 
custom, was merely givmg the rem to one of his hobbies — in- 
dulging m one of his fits of artistic enthusiasm He had opened 
his oblong box m order to feast his eyes on the pictonal treasure 
within There was nothing m this, however, to make hun sob. 

I repeat, therefore, that it must have been simply a freak of my 
own fancy, distempered by good Captam Hardy’s green tea. 
Just before dawn, on each of the two mghts of which I speak, I 
distinctly heard Mr Wyatt replace the hd upon the oblong box, 
and force the nails mto their old places by means of the muffled 
mallet. Having done this, he issued from his state-room, fully 
dressed, and proceeded to call Mrs W. from hers. 

We ^d been at sea seven days, and were now off Cape 
Hatteras, when there came a tremendously heavy blow from 
the south-west We were, m a measure, prepared for it, how- 
ever, as the weather had been holding out treats for some tune. 
Everything was made snug, alow and aloftj and as the wmd 
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steadily freshened, we lay to, at length, under spanker and fore- 
topsail, both double-reefed. 

In this tnm we rode safely enough for forty-eight hours— 
the ship proving herself an excellent sea-boat m many respects, 
and shipping no water of any consequence. At the end of thi*; 
penod, however, the gale had freshened into a hurricane, and 
our after-sail spht into nbbons, bringing us so much in the 
trough of the water that we shipped several prodigious seas, one 
immediately after the other By this accident we lost three 
men overboard with the caboose, and nearly the whole of the 
larboard bulwarks Scarcely had we recovered our senses, 
before the foretopsail went mto shreds, when we got up a storm 
stay-sail, and with this did pretty well for some hours, the ship 
heading the sea much more steadily than before. 

The gale stiU held on, however, and we saw no signs of its 
abatmg The ngging was found to be ill-fitted, and greatly 
stramedj and on the third day of the blow, about five in the 
afternoon, our mizzen-mast, m a heavy lurch to wmdward, w'enl 
by the board For an hour or more, we tried in vain to get nd 
of It, on account of the prodigious rolling of the ship, and, 
before we had succeeded, the carpenter came aft and announced 
four feet of water m the hold To add to our dilemma, v e found 
the pumps choked and nearly useless 

All was now confusion and despair — but an effort was made 
to hghten the ship by throwing overboard as much of her cargo 
as could be reached, and by cuttmg away the two masts that 
remamed This we at last accomplished — but we were still 
unable to do anythmg at the pumps * and, in the meantime, the 
leak gained on us very fast 

At sundown, the gale had sensibly diminished in violence, 
and, as the sea went down with it, we still entertamed faint 
hopes of savmg ourselves in the boats. At eight pm, the 
clouds broke away to wmdward, and we had the advantage of a 
full moon — a piece of good fortune which served wonderfully to 
cheer our drooping spirits 

After mcredible labour we succeeded, at length, m getting the 
long-boat over the side without matenal accident, and into this 
we crowded the whole of the crew and most of the passengers 
This party made off immediately, and, after undergoing much 
suffenng, finally amved, m safety, at Ocracoke Iiffet, on tlie 
third day after the wreck. 

Fourteen passengers, with the captain, remained on board, 
resolvmg to trust fiieir fortunes to the jolly-boat at the stem 
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We lowered it without difficulty, although it was only by a 
miracle that we prevented it from swamping as it touched the 
water It contained, when afloat, the captam and his wife, Mr. 
Wyatt and party, a Mexican officer, wife, four children, and 
myself, with a negro valet 

We had no room, of course, for emythmg except a few posi- 
tively necessary instruments, some provisions, and the clothes 
upon our backs No one had thought of even attempting to 
save anything more. What must have been the astonishment 
of all, then, when, having proceeded a. few fathoms from the 
ship, Mr Wyatt stood up m the stem-sheets, and coolly de- 
manded of Captam Hardy that the boat should be put back for 
the purpose of taking m his oblong box 1 
“ Sit down, Mr Wyatt,” replied the captam, somewhat 
sternly, “ you will capsize us if you do not sit quite still. Our 
gimwale is almost m the water now ” 

"The boxl" vociferated Mr. Wyatt, still standing — "the 
box, I say I Captam Hardy, you cannot, you mil not refuse 
me. Its weight will be but a tnfle — it is nothing — mere nothing 
By the mother who bore you — for the love of Heaven — ^by your 
hope of salvation, I implore you to put back for the box ! ” 

The captam, for a moment, seemed touched by the earnest 
appeal of the artist, but he regamed his stem composure, and 
merely said 

" Mr Wyatt, you are mad I cannot listen to you Sit 
down, I say, or you will swamp the boat. Stay — ^hold him — 
seize himl — he is about to spnng overboard 1 There — ^I knew 
It — ^he IS over 1 ” 

As the captam said this, Mr Wyatt, m fact, sprang from the 
boat, and, as we were yet in the lee of the ivreck, succeeded, by 
almost superhuman exertion, in getting hold of a rop>e which 
hunj from the fore-chains In another moment he was on 
board, and mshmg frantically down into the cabin 
In the meantime, we had been swept astern of the ship, and 
being quite out of her lee, were at the mercy of the tremendous 
sea which was still running We made a determined effort to 
put back, but our little boat was like a feather m the breath of 
the tempest We saw at a glance that the doom of the un- 
fortunate artist was sealed 

As our distance from the wreck rapidly increased, the mad- 
man (for as such only could we regard him) was seen to emerge 
from the companion-way, up which by dint of strength that 
appeared gigantic, he dragged, bodily, the oblong box. While 
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we gazed m the extremity of astonishment, he passed, rapidly, 
several turns of a three-inch rope, first around the box, and 
then around his body. In another instant both body and box 
were m the sea — disappearing suddenly, at once and for ever 
We lingered awhile sadly upon our oars, with our eyes nveted 
upon the spot. At length we pulled away. The silence re- 
mainpd unbroken for an hour, Fmally, I hazarded a remark 
“ Did you observe, captain, how suddenly they sank? Was 
not that an exceedingly singular thing ? I confess that I enter- 
tamed some feeble hope of his final deliverance, when I saw him 
lash himself to the box, and commit himself to the sea " 

" They sank as a matter of course,” replied the captain, “ and 
that like a shot They wiU soon nse agam, however — imt not 
till the salt melts ” 

“ The salt 1 ” I ejaculated. 

“ Hush I ” said the captain, pointing to the wife and sisters of 
the deceased. “ We must talk of these things at some appro- 
priate time.” 

We suffered much, and made a narrow escape; but fortune 
befnended us, as well as our mates in the long-boat. We 
landed, m fine, more dead than alive, after four days of intense 
distress, upon the beach opposite Roanoke Island We re- 
mained here a week, were not ill-treated by the wreckers, and 
at length obtamed a passage to New York 
About a month after the loss of the Independence, I happened 
to meet Captam Hardy m Broadway. Our conversation turned, 
naturally, upon the disaster, and especially upon the sad fate 
of poor Wyatt I thus learned the following particulars 
The artist had engaged passage for himself, wife, two sisters, 
and a servant. His wife was, indeed, as she had been repre- 
sented, a most lovely, and most accomplished woman. On the 
morning of the fourteenth of June (the day m which I first visited 
the ship), the lady suddenly sickened and died The young 
husband was frantic with gnef — but circumstances imperatively 
forbade the deferring his voyage to New York It was necessary 
to take to her mother the corpse of his adored wife, and, on the 
other hand, the universal prejudice which would prevent his 
doing so openly was well known Nine-tenths of the passengers 
would have abandoned the ship rather than take passage with a 
dead body 

In this dilemma, Captam Hardy arranged that the corpse, 
first partially embalmed, and packed, with a large quantity 
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of salt, in a box of suitable dimensions, should be conveyed on 
board as merchandise Nothing was to be said of the lady’s 
decease, and, as it was well understood that Mr Wyatt had 
engaged passage for his wife, it became necessary that some 
person should personate her during the voyage This the 
deceased’s lady’s-maid was easily prevailed on to do The 
extra state-room, ongmally engaged for this girl, dunng her 
mistress’s life, was now merely retained In this state-room 
the pseudo-wife slept, of course, every night In the day-time 
she performed, to the best of her abihty, the part of her mistress 
— whose person, it had been carefully ascertamed, was unknown 
to any of the passengers on board 
My own mistake arose, naturally enough, through too careless, 
too mquisitive, and too impulsive a temperament But of late. 
It, is a rare thing that I sleep soundly at mght. There is a 
countenance which haunts me, turn as I wdl There is an 
hysterical laugh which wiU for ever nng within my ears 
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Many years ago, it was the fashion to ridicule the idea of "love 
at first sight,” but those who think, not less than those who feel 
deeply, have always advocated its existence Modem dis- 
covenes, indeed, m what may be termed ethical magnetism or 
magneto-aesthetics, render it probable that the most natural, 
and, consequently, the truest and most mtense of the human 
affections are those which arise m the heart as if by electnc sym- 
pathy — m a word, that the brightest and most enduring of the 
psychal fetters are those which are nveted by a glance The 
confession I am about to make will add another to the already 
almost innumerable instances of the tmth of the position 
My story requires that I should be somewhat minute I am 
still a very young man — ^not yet twenty-two years of age My 
name, at present, is a very usual and rather plebeian one — 
Simpson I say “at present,” for it is only lately that I have 
been so called — Shaving legislatively adopted this surname within 
the last year, m order to receive a large mhentance left me by 
a distant male relative, Adolphus Simpson, Esq The bequest 
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was conditioned upon my taking the name of the testator — ^tht 
family, not the Christian name, my Christian name is Napoleon 
Bonaparte — or, more properly, these are my first and middle 
appellations 

I assumed the name, Simpson, with some reluctance, as m 
my true patronym, Froissart, I felt a very pardonable pnde — 
believing that I could trace a descent from the immortal author 
of the Chrcni les While on the subject of names, by-the-by, 
I may mention a smgular coincidence of sound attending the 
names of some of my immediate predecessors My father was 
a Monsieur Froissart, of Pans His wife — my mother, whom he 
mamed at fifteen — was a Mademoiselle Croissart, eldest daughter 
of Croissart the banker, whose wife, again, being only sixteen 
when mamed, was the eldest daughter of one Victor Voissart 
Monsieur Voissart, very singularly, had married a lady of similar 
name — a Mademoiselle Moissart. She, too, was quite a child 
when mamed, and her mother, also, Madame Moissart, was 
only fourteen when led to the altar These early mamages are 
usual m France Here, however, are Moissart, Voissart, Crois- 
sart, and Froissart, all in the direct line of descent. My oivn 
name, though, as I say, became Simpson, by act of Legislature 
and with so much repugnance on my part, that, at one penod, 
I actually hesitated about accepting the legacy with the useless 
and annoying proviso attached 

As to personal endowments, I am by no means deficient. On 
the contrary, I believe that I am well made, and possess what 
mne-tenths of the world would call a handsome face In height 
I am five feet eleven. My hair is black and curlmg My nose 
IS sufficiently good My eyes are large and gray, and although, 
in fact, they are weak to a very mconvement degree, still no 
defect m this regard would be suspected from their appearance 
The weakness itself, however, has always much annoyed me, and 
I have resorted to every remedy — short of wearmg glasses 
Bemg youthful and good-looking, I naturally dislike riiese, and 
have absolutely refused to employ them I know nothing, 
mdeed, which so disfigures the countenance of a young person, 
or so impresses every feature with an air of demureness, if not 
altogether of sanctimoniousness and of age An eye-glass, on 
the other hand, has a savour of downnght foppery and affecta- 
tion. I have hitherto managed as well as I could without either. 
But something too much of these merely personal details, which, 
after all, are of little importance I wdl content myself with 
saying, m addition, that my temperament is sangume, rash, 
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ardent, enthnsiasticj — and that all my life I have been a devoted 
admirer of the women 

One night last winter I entered a box at the P Theatre, 

in company with a fnend, Mr. Talbot. It was an opera night, 
and the bills presented a very rare attraction, so that the hou e 
was excessively crowded We were m time, however, to obtain 
the front seats which had been reserved for us, and mto winch, 
with some little difficulty, we elbowed our way 

For two hours my compamon, who was a musical fanahco, 
gave his undivided attention to the sta^e, and, m the meantime, 
I amused myself by observing the audience, which consisted, in 
chief part, of the very elite of the city Having satisfied m> self 
upon this pomt, I was about turning my eyes to the prima donm, 
when they were arrested and nveted by a figure m one of the 
pnvate boxes which had escaped my observation. 

If I live a thousand 'years I can never forget the mtense 
emotion with which I regarded this figure It was that of a 
female, the most exquisite I had ever beheld The face v, as so 
far turned toward the stage that, for some minutes, I could not 
obtam a view of it, — but the form was divine , no other word 
can sufficiently express its magnificent proportion — and even 
the term “divme ” seems ndiculously feeble as I wnte it. 

The magic of a lovely form m woman — ^the necromancy of 
female gracefulness — ^was always a power which I had found it 
impossible to resist, but here was grace personified, incarnate, 
the beau ideal of my wildest and most enthusiastic visions. The 
figure, almost all of which the construction of the box permitted 
to be seen, was somewhat above the medium height, and nearly 
approached, without positively reaching, the majestic Its per- 
fect fulness and toumure were delicious The head, of which 
only the back was visible, nvalled m outline that of the Greek 
Psyche, and was rather displayed than concealed by an elegant 
cap of gaze aenenne, which put me m mind of the ventum iexltlan 
of Apuleius. The nght arm hung over the balustrade of the 
box, and thrilled every nerve of my frame with its exquisite 
symmetry Its upper portion was drapened by one of the loose 
open sleeves now in fashion This extended but little below the 
elbow Beneath it was worn an under one of some frail maternl, 
close-fittmg, and termmated by a cuff of rich lace, which fell 
gracefully over the top of the hand revtelmg only the delicate 
fingers, upon one of which sparkled a diamond nng, which I at 
once saw was of extraordinary value The admirable roundness 
of the wnst was well set ofi by a bracelet which encircled it, and 
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which also was ornamented and clasped a magnificent 
aigrette of jewels, — telling, in words that could not be mistaken, 
at once of the wealth and fastidious taste of the wearer 
I gazed at this queenly appantion for at least half an hour, 
as if I had been suddenly converted to stone, and, during this 
penod, I felt the full force and truth of all that has been said or 
sung concermng “ love at first sight" My feelmgs were totally 
different from any which I had hitherto experienced, in the 
presence of even the most celebrated specimens of female loveli- 
ness An unaccountable, and what I am compelled to consider 
a magnetic, sympathy of soul for soul, seemed to nvet, not only 
my vision, but my whole powers of thought and feeling, upon 
the admirable object before me I saw — I felt — knew that I 
was deeply, madly, irrevocably in love — and this even before 
seeing the face of the person beloved So intense, indeed, was 
the passion that consumed me, that I really believed it would 
have received littleif any abatement had the features, yet unseen, 
proved of merely ordinary character, so anomalous is the nature 
of the only true love — of the love at first sight — and so httle 
really dependent is it upon the external conditions which only 
seem to create and control it. 

While I was thus wrapped in admiration of this lovely vision, 
a sudden disturbance among the audience caused her to turn her 
head partially toward me, so that I beheld the entire profile of 
the face Its beauty even exceeded my anticipations — ^and yet 
there was something about it which disappomted me without 
my bemg able to tell exactly what it was I said “ disap- 
pointed," but this IS not altogether the word My sentiments 
were at once quieted and exalted They partook less of trans- 
port and more of calm enthusiasm — of enthusiastic repose This 
state of feelmg arose, perhaps, from the Madonna-hke and 
matronly air of the face, and yet I at once understood that it 
could not have ansen entirely from this There was something 
else — some mystery which I could not develop — some expression 
about the countenance which slightly disturbed me while it 
greatly heightened my mterest. In fact, I was just in that con- 
dition of mmd which prepares a young and susceptible man for 
any act of extravagance Had the lady been alone, I should 
undoubtedly have entered her box and accosted her at all 
hazards , but, fortunately, she was attended by two companions 
-a gentleman, and a stnlungly beautiful woman, to all appear- 
ance a few years younger than herself 
I revolved m my mind a thousand schemes by which I might 
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obtain, hereafter, an Introduction to the elder lady, or, for the 
present, at all events, a more distmct view of her beauty. I 
would have removed my position to one nearer her own, but the 
crowded state of the theatre rendered this impossible, and the 
stem decrees of Fashion had, of late, imperatively prohibited 
the use of the opera-glass, m a case such as this, even had I been 
so fortunate as to have one with me — but I had not — and was 
thus m despair 

At length I bethought me of applymg to my compamon, 

“ Talbot," I said, “ you have an opera-glass. Let me have 
It” 

“ An opera-glass ! — no ’ — ^what do you suppose I would be 
doing with an opera-glass? ” Here he turned impatiently 
toward the stage 

“ But, Talbot," I contmued, pulling him by the shoulder, 
“ hsten to me, will you? Do you see the stage-box? — there I — 
no, the next — Did you ever behold as lovely a woman ? " 

“ She is very beautiful, no doubt,” he said. 

“ I wonder who she can be ? " 

“ Why, m the name of all that is angehc, don’t you know who 
she is ? ' Not to know her argues yourself unknown ’ She is 
the celebrated Madame Latande — Ae beauty of the day par 
excellence, and the talk of the whole town Immensely wealthy 
too — a widow — and a great match — ^has just arrived from 
Pans " 

“ Do you know her? " 

Yes — I have the honour " 

“ Will you introduce me ? ” 

" Assuredly — ^with the greatest pleasure; when shall it be? ” 

" To-morrow, at one, I will call upon you at B ’s.” 

" Very good, and now do hold your tongue, tf you can ” 

In this latter respect I was forced to take Talbot’s advice, 
for he remained obstinately deaf to every further question or 
suggestion, and occupied himself exclusively for the rest of the 
evening with what was transactmg upon the stage 

In the meantime I kept my eyes nveted on Madame Lalande, 
and at length had the good fortune to obtam a full front view of 
her face It was exquisitely lovely this, of course, my heart 
had told me before, even had not Talbot fully satisfied me upon 
the point — ^but still the unintelligible something disturbed me. 

I finally concluded that my senses were impressed by a certain 
air of gravity, sadness, or, still more properly, of weanness, which 
took somethmg from the youth and freshness of the countenance, 
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only to endow it with a seraphic tenderness and majesty, and 
thus, of course, to my enthusiastic and romantic temperament, 
■with am mterest tenfold 

While I thus feasted my eyes, I perceived, at last, to my great 
trepidation, by an almost imperceptible start on the part of the 
lady, that she had become suddenly aware of the intensity of 
my gaze Still, I was absolutely fasanated, and could not with- 
draw It, even for an instant. She -turned aside her face, and 
igain I saw only the chiselled contour of the back portion of the 
head After some minutes, as if urged by curiosity to see if I 
v\as still lookmg, she gradually brought her face again around 
ind agam encountered my burmng gaze Her large dark eyes 
tell mstantly, and a deep blush mantled her cheek. But what 
was my astonishment at perceiving that she not only did not a 
second time avert her head, but that she actually took from her 
girdle a double eye-glass — elevated it — adjusted it — and then 
regarded me through it, mtently and dehberately, for the space 
of several mmutes 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at my feet I could not have been 
more thoroughly astounded — astounded only — ^not offended or 
disgusted m the slightest degree ; although an action so bold in 
any other woman would have been hkely to offend or disgust 
But the whole thing was done with so much quietude — so much 
nonchnLance — so much repose — ^with so evident an air of the 
highest breeding, m short — that nothing of mere effrontery was 
perceptible, and my sole sentiments were those of admiration 
and surprise 

I observed that, upon her first elevation of the glass, she had 
seemed satisfied with a momentary mspection of my person, 
and was withdrawmg the instrument, when, as if struck by a 
second thought, she resumed it, and so continued to regard me 
with fixed attention for the space of several mmutes — for five 
mmutes, at the very least, I am sure 

This action, so remarkable m an American theatre, attracted 
very general observation, and gave nse to an mdefirute move- 
ment, or buzz, among the audience, which, for a moment, filled 
me with confusion, but produced no visible effect upon the 
countenance of Madame lalande 

Having satisfied her cunosity — if such it -was — she dropped 
the glass, and quietly gave her attention again to the sts^ej 
her profile now bemg turned toward myself, as before I con- 
tinued to watch her unremittingly, although I was fully con- 
scious of my rudeness m so domg. Presently I saw the head 
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slowly and slightly change its position, and soon I became 
f'onvinccd that the lady, while pretending to look at the stage 
was, in fact, attentively regarding myself It is needless to say 
what effect this conduct, on the part of so fasematmg a woman, 
had upon my exciUible mind 

Having thus scrutimsed me for perhaps a quarter of an hour, 
the fair object of my passion addressed the gentleman who 
attended her, and, while she spoke, I saw distinctly, by the 
glances of both, that the conversation had reference to my- 
self 

Upon its conclusion, Madame Lalande agam turned toward 
the stage, and, for a few minutes, seemed absorbed in the per- 
formances At the expiration of this penod, however, I was 
thrown into an extremity of agitation by seeing her unfold, for 
the second time, the eye-glass which hung at her side, fully con- 
front me as before, and, disregarding the renewed buzz of the 
audience, survey me, from head to foot, with the same miracu- 
lous composure which had previously so dehghted and con- 
founded my soul 

This extraordinary behaviour, by throwing me into a perfect 
fever of excitement — ^mto an absolute delirium of love — served 
rather to embolden than to disconcert me In the mad mtensity 
of my devotion, I forgot everythmg but the presence and the 
majestic loveliness of the vision which confronted my gaze 
Watching my opportumty, when I thought the audience were 
fully engaged with the opera, I at length caught the eyes of 
Madame Lalande, and, upon the instant, made a slight but 
unmistakable bow 

She blushed very deeply — ^then averted her eyes — ^then slowly 
and cautiously looked around, apparently to see if my rash 
action had been noticed — then leaned over toward the gentle- 
man who sat by her side 

I now felt a' burning sense of the impropnety I had committed, 
and expecl< 1 nothmg less than instant exposure, while a vision 
of pistols upon the morrov/ floated rapidly and uncomfortably 
through my brain I was greatly and immediately relieved, 
however, when I saw the lady merely hand the gentleman a 
play-bill, without speaking, but the reader may form some 
feeble conception of my astonishment — of my profound amaze- 
ment — my dehnous bewilderment of heart and soul — ^when, 
instantly afterward, having again glanced furtively around, she 
allowed her bright eyes to set fully and steadily upon mv own, 
and then, with a famt smile, disclosmg a bright Ime of her 
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pearly 'teeth, made two distinct, pomted, and unequivocal 
affirmative inclinations of the head 

It IS useless, of course, to dwell upon my joy — upon my trans- 
port — upon my illimitable ecstasy of heart If ever man was 
mad with excess of happiness, it was myself at that moment 
I loved This was my first love — so I felt it to be It was love 
supreme — indescribable It was “ love at first sight, ” and at 
first sight, too, It had been appreciated and returned. 

Yes, returned How and why should I doubt it for an 
instant What other construction could I possibly put upon 
such conduct, on the part of a lady so beautiful — so wealthy — 
evidently so accomplished — of so high breeding — of so lofty a 
position in society — in every regard so entirely respectable as 
I felt assured was Madame Lalande? Yes, she loved me — she 
returned the enthusiasm of my love, with an enthusiasm as 
blind — as uncompromising — as uncalculating — as abandoned — 
and as utterly unbounded as my own! These delicious fancies 
and reflections, howe\er, were now interrupted by the falling 
of the drop-curtain The audience arose, and the usual tumult 
immediately supervened Quitting Talbot abruptly, I made 
every effort to force my way into closer proximity with Madame 
Lalande Having failed in this, on account of the crowd, I at 
length gave up the chase, and bent my steps homeward , consol- 
ing myself for my disappointment m not having been able to 
touch even the hem of her rpbe, by the reflection that I should 
be introduced by Talbot, in due form, upon the morrow 
This morrow at last came, that is to say, a day finally dawned 
upon a long and weary night of impatience, and then the hours 
until “ one ” were snail-paced, dreary, and innumerable '' But 
even St-imboul, it is said, shall have an end, and there came an 
end to this long delay The clock struck As the last eclio 

ceased, I stepped into B ’s and mquired for Talbot. 

“ Out' ” said the footman — Talbot’s ovm. 

“ Out' ” I replied, staggermg back half a dozen paces — “ let 
me tell you, my fine fellow, that this thing is thoroughly im- 
possible and impracticable; Mr Talbot is not out. What do 
you mean? ” 

“ Nothing, sir, only Mr Talbot is not in That’s all He 
rode over to S — - — , immediately after bre.ikfast, and left word 
that he would not be in town again for a week ” 

I stood petrified with horror and lage I endeavoured to 
reply, but my tongue refused its office At length I turned on 
my heel, hvid with wrath, and inwardly consigning the whole 
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tnbe of the Talbots to the innermost regions of Erebus It was 
evident that my considerate fnend, iljancdico, had quite for- 
gotten his appomtment with myself — had foigotten it as soon 
as It was made At no time was he a very scrupulous man of 
his word There was no help for it, so smothenng my vexation 
as well as I could, I strolled moodily up the street, propounding 
futile mquines about Madame Lalande to every male acquamt- 
ance I met By report she was known, I found, to all — ^to 
many by sight — but she had been in town only a few weeks, 
and there were very few, therefore, who claimed her personal 
acquaintance These few, being still comparatively strangers, 
could not, or would not, take the liberty of introducing me 
through the formality of a morning call While I stood thus, 
m despair, conversing with a tno of fnends upon the all-absorb- 
ing subject of my heart, it so happened that the subject itself 
passed by 

“As I live, there she is!” cried one 

“Surpnsingly beautiful!’ exclaimed a second. 

“An angel upon earth I” ejaculated a third 

I looked, and in an open carnage winch approached us, 
passing slowly down the street, sat the enchanting vision of the 
opera, accompamed by the younger lady who had occupied a 
portion of her box 

“Her companion also wears remarkably well,” said the one 
of my tno who had spoken first 

“Astonishingly,” said the second, “still quite a bnlhant air, 
but art will do wonders Upon my word, she looks better than 
she did at Pans five years ago A beautiful woman still, — 
don’t you think so, Froissart? — Simpson, I mean ” 

"Still!" said I, “and why shouldn’t she be? But compared 
with her fnend she is as a rushlight to the evemng star — a 
glow-worm to Antares ” 

“Ha> hal hal — why Simpson, you have an astonishing tact 
at making discovenes — onginal ones, I mean ” And here we 
separated, while one of the tno began humming a gay vaudeville, 
of which I caught only the hnes — 

Ninon, Ninon, Ninon h has — ■ 

A bas Ninon De L’Endos' 

Bunng this little scene, however, one thing had ser\'ed greatly 
to console me, although it fed the passion by which I was con- 
sumed As the carriage of Madame Lalande rolled by our group, 

1 had observed that she recognised me, and more than this. 
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she had blessed me, by the most seraphic of all imaginable 
smiles, with no equivocal mark of the recognition. 

As for an introduction, I was obliged to abandon all hope of it, 
until such time as Talbot should think proper to return from the 
country. In the meantime I persevenngly frequented every 
reputable place of public amusement, and, at length, at tlie 
theatre, where I first saw her, I had the supreme bliss of meeting 
her, and of exchanging glances with her once agam This did 
not occur, however, until the lapse of a fortnight Every day, 
in the interim, I had inquired for Talbot at his hotel, and every 
day had been thrown into a spasm of wrath by the everlasting 
“ Not come home yet ” of his footman 

Upon the evening m question, therefore, I was in a condition 
little short of madness Madame Lalande, I bad been told, was 
a Parisian — ^had lately arrived from Paris — ^might she not 
suddenly return? — return before Talbot came back — and might 
she not be thus lost to me for ever? The thought was too 
terrible to bear. Since my future happiness was at issue, I 
resolved to act with a manly decision In a word, upon the 
breaking up of the play, I traced the lady to her residence, 
noted the address, and the next morning sent her a full and 
elaborate letter, m which I poured out my whole heart, 

I spoke boldly, freely — in a word, I spoke with passion I 
concealed nothing — not even of my weakness I alluded to 
the romantic circumstances of our first meetmg — even to the 
glances which had passed between us I went so far as to say 
that I felt assured of her love, w'hile I offered this assurance, 
and my own mtensity of devotion, as two excuses for ray other- 
wise unpardonable conduct. As a third, I spoke of my fear 
that she might quit the city before I could have the opportunity 
of a formal introduction I concluded the most wildly enthusi- 
astic epistle ever penned, with a frank declaration of my worldly 
circumstances — of my affluence — and with an offer of my heart 
and of my hand 

In an agony of expectation I awaited the reply. After what 
seemed the lapse of a century it came 

Yes, actually came Romantic as all this may appear, I really 
recened a letter from Madame Lalande — the beautiful, the 
Wealthy, the idolised Madame Lalande Her eves — ^her magnifi- 
cent e\ es, had not belied her noble heart Like a true Erench- 
woman, as she was, she had obeyed the frank dictates of her 
^ re<.\son — the generous impulses of her nature — despising the 
-conveutioiial prudenes of the world She had not scorned my 
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proposals She had not sheltered herself in silence She had 
not returned my letter unopened She had even sent me^ in 
reply, one penned by her own exquisite fingers It ran thus 

"Monsieur Simpson vill pardonne mo for not compose dc bufcfullc 
tong of his contrte so veil as might It is only dc htc dat I am arrive, 
and not yet avc dc opportunity for to — I'ytudicr. 

" Vid 01 s apologic for the manicrc, I vill now say dat, hOas! — Monsieur 
Simpson avc guess but dc too true Need I say dc more? H61ast am 1 
not ready speak dc too moshe ? 

"Eugenie Lalandf " 

This noble-spinted note I kissed a million times, and com- 
mitted no doubt, on its account, a thousand other extravagances 
that have now escaped my memory. Still Talbot wotdd not 
return Alasl could he have formed the even vaguest idea of 
the suffering his absence had occasioned his fnend, would not 
his sympathising nature have flown immediately to my relief? 
Still, however, he came not I wrote He replied He was 
detained by urgent business — but would shortly return He 
begged me not to be impatient — to moderate my transports — 
to read soothing books — to dnnk nothing stronger than Hock — 
and to bnng the consolations of philosophy m my aid The 
fooll if he could not come himself, why, in the name of every- 
thing rational, could he not have enclosed me a letter of pre- 
sentation? I wrote him again, entreating him to forward one 
forthwith My letter was returned by that footman, with tlic 
following endorsement in penal. The scoundrel had joined 
his master m the country • 

“Left s yesterday, for pirts unknown — did not •'ay where — or 

when be back — •^o tiiought best to return letter, knowing your hand- 
writing, and ns how you is always, more or less, in a hurry. 

Yours sincerely, Sronns " 

After this, it is needless to say, that I devoted to the infernal 
deities both master and valet — but tlicre was little use in anger, 
and no consolation at all in complaint 

But I had yet a resource left, m my constitutional audacity 
Hitherto it had served me well, and I now resolved to make it 
avail me to the end Besides, after the correspondence which 
had passed between us, what act of mere informality could I 
commit, within bounds, that ought to be regarded as indecorous 
by Madame Lalande? Since the affair of the letter, I had been 
in the habit of watching her house, and thus discovered that, 
about twilight, it was her custom to promenade, attended only 
by a negro in livery, m a public square overlooked by her 
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wnndcTO's Here, amid the luxunant and shadowing groves, in 
the gray gloom of a sweet midsummer evenmg, I oberved my 
opportunity and accosted her 

The better to deceive the servant in attendance, I did this 
mth the assured air of an old and familiar acquaintance 
With a presence of mmd truly Pansian, she took the cue at 
once, and, to greet me, held out the most bewitchingly little of 
hands The valet at once fell into the rear, and now, with 
hearts full to overflowing, we discoursed long and unreservedly 
of our love 

As Madame Lalande spoke English even less fluently than she 
wrote It, our conversation was necessanly in French In this 
sweet tongue, so adapted to passion, I gave loose to the im- 
petuous enthusiasm of my nature, and, with all the eloquence I 
could command, besought her to consent to an immediate 
mamage 

At this impatience she smiled She urged the old story of 
decorum — that bug-bear which deters so many from bliss until 
the opportumty for bliss has for ever gone by I had most 
imprudently made it known among my fnends, she observed, 
that I desired her acquamtance — thus that I did not possess it 
— thus, again, there was no possibility of concealmg the date of 
our first Imowledge of each other. And then she adverted, with 
a blush, to the extreme recency of this date To wed im- 
mediately would be improper — would be indecorous — would be 
outre All this she said with a charming air of naivete which 
enraptured while it gneved and convinced me She went even 
so far as to accuse me, laughingly, of rashness — of imprudence 
She bade me remember that I really even knew not who she was 
— what were her prospects, her connections, hfer standing m 
society She begged me, but with a sigh, to reconsider my 
proposal, and termed my love an infatuation — a will o’ the 
wisp — a fancy or fantasy of the moment, a baseless and un- 
stable creation rather of the imagination than of the heart 
These things she uttered as the shadows of the sweet twilight 
gathered darkly and more darkly around us — and then, with 
a gentle pressure of her fairy-like hand, overthrew in a single 
sv.eet instant, all the aigumentative fabric she had reared 

I replied as best I could — as only a true lover can I 
spoke at length, and persevenngly of my devotion, of my 
passion — of her exceeding beauty, and of my own enthu- 
Mastic admiration In conclusion, I dwelt, with a convincing 
energy, upon the penis that encompass the course of love — 
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tliat course of true love that never did run smooth — ^and thus 
deduced the manifest danger of rendering that course un- 
necessanly long 

This latter argument seemed finally to soften the ngour of 
her determination She relented , but there was yet an obstacle, 
she said, which she felt assured I had not properly considered 
This was a delicate point — for a woman to urge, especially so, 
m mentioning it, she saw that she must make a sacrifice of her 
feelings, still, for me, every sacrifice should be made She 
alluded to the topic of age Was I aware — was I fully aware 
of this discrepancy between us? That the age of the husband 
should surpass by a few years — even by fifteen or twenty — ^the 
age of the wife, was regarded by the world as- admissible, and 
mdeed, as even proper but she had always entertained the 
belief that the years of the wife should never exceed m number 
those of the husband A discrepancy of this unnatural kind 
gave nse, too frequently, alas 1 to a life of unhappiness Now 
she was aware that my own age did not exceed two and twenty , 
and I, on the contrary, perhaps was not aware that the years of 
my Eugeme extended very considerably beyond that number 

About all this there was a nobility of soul — a dignity of 
candor — which delighted — which enchanted me — which eter- 
nally riveted my chams I could scarcely restraui the excessive 
transport which possessed me 

“ My sweetest Eugenie,” I cned, “ what is all this about which 
you are discoursing? Your years surpass in some measure my 
own But what then? The customs of the world are so many 
conventional follies To those who love as ourselves, m what 
respect differs a year from an hour? I am twenty -two, you 
say; granted* indeed, you may as well call me, at once, twenty- 
three Now you yourself, my dearest Eugenie, can have 
numbered no more than — can have numbered no more than — 


no more than — ^than — ^than — ^than — ” 

Here I paused for an instant, in the expectation that "Madame 
Lalande would interrupt me by supplying her true age But a 
Frenchwoman is seldom direct, and has always, by way of 
answering to an embarrassing query, some little practical reply 
of her own In the present instance, Eugenie, who for a few 
moments past had seemed J;o be searching for something m her 
bosom, at length '"'^n the grass a miniature, which^I 

immediately pic’ ’ , , resented to her / / 

" Keep itl ” . one of her most . v r 

■" Keep It for , ' fhe sake of her whom / 


/ 
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mgly represents Besides, upon the back of the tnnket you 
may discover, perhaps, the very information you seem to 
desire It is now, to be sure, growing rather dark — but you 
can examine it at your leisure in the morning In the mean- 
time, you shall be my escort home to-night My friends are 
about holding a little musical levee I can promise you, too, 
some good singing We French are not nearly so punctilious 
as you Amencan, and I shall have no difficulty m smuggling 
you in, m the character of an old acquaintance ” 

With this, she took my arm, and I attended her home The 
mansion was quite a fine one, and, I believe, furnished in good 
taste Of this latter point, however, I am scarcely qualified to 
judge, for it was just dark as we amved, and in Amencan 
mansions of the better sort hghts seldom, dunng the heat of 
summer, make their appearance at this, the most pleasant 
penod of the day In about an hour after my amval, to be 
sure, a single Shaded solar lamp was lit in the principal drawing- 
room; and this apartment, I could thus see, was arranged with 
unusual good taste and even splendour, but two other rooms 
of the suite, and m which the company chiefly assembled, re- 
mained, during the whole evening, in a very agreeable shadow. 
This is a well-conceived custom, giving the party at least a 
choice of light or shade, and one which our fnends over the 
water could not do better than immediately adopt 
The evemng thus spent was unquestionably the most delicious 
of my life Madame Lalande had not overrated the musical 
abilities of her fnends, and the singing I here heard I had never 
heard excelled m any pnvate circle out of Vienna The instru- 
mental performers were many and of supenor talents The 
vocalists were chiefly ladies, and no individual sang less than well 
At length, upon a peremptory call for “Madame Lalande,” she 
arose at once, without affectation or demur, from the chaise 
longue upon which she had sat by my side, and, accompanied 
by one or two gentlemen and her female fnend of the opera, 
repaired to the piano in the mam drawing-room I would 
have escorted her myself, but felt that, under the circumstances 
of my introduction to the house, I had better remain unobserved 
where I was I was thus depnved of the pleasure of seeing, 
although not of heanng, her sing 
The impression she produced upon the company seemed 
electrical but the effect upon myself was something even more 
1 Know not how adequately to desenbe it It arose in part, no 
oubt, from the sentiment of love with which I was imbued, 
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but chiefly from my conviction of the extreme sensibility of the 
singer It is beyond tlie reach of art to endow either air or 
recitative with more impassioned expression than was hers 
Her utterance of the romance m Otello — the tone with winch 
she gave tlie words “5 kZ mio sasso” m the Capuletti — is nng- 
ing in my memory yet. Her lower tones were absolutely 
miraculous Her voice embraced three complete octaves^ 
extending from the contralto D to the D upper soprano, and, 
though sufflciently powerful to have filled the San Carlos, 
executed, with the minutest precision, every difficulty of vocal 
composition — ascending and descending scales, cadences, or 
portiurt In the finale of the Sonnambula, she brought about a 
most remarkable effect at the words 

Ah! non gulnge uman pcnsiero 

AI contento ond ’lo son piena. 

Here, in imitation of Malibran, she modified the onginai 
phrase of Bellini, so as to let her voice descend to the tenor G, 
when, by a rapid transition, she struck the G above the treble 
stave, springing over an interval of two octaves 

Upon nsing from the piano after these miracles of vocal exe- 
cution, she resumed her seat by my side; when I expressed to 
her, in terms of the deepest enthusiasm, my delight at her per- 
formance Of my surprise I said nothing, and yet was I most 
unfeignedly surprised, for a certain feebleness, or rather a ccr- 
tam tremulous-mdecision of voice in ordinary conversation, had 
prepared me to anticipate that, in singing, she would not acquit 
herself with any remarkable ability 

Our conversation was now long, earnest, uninterrupted, and 
totally unreserved She made me relate many of the earlier 
passages of my life, and listened with breathless attention to 
every word of the narrative I concealed nothing — felt that I 
had a right to conceal nothing — from her confiding affection 
Encouraged by her candour upon the delicate point of her age, 

I entered, with perfect frankness, not only into a detail of my 
many minor vices, but made full confession of those moral and 
even of those physical infirmities, the disclosure of whicli, m 
demanding so much higher a degree of courage, is so much surer 
an evidence of love I touched upon my college indiscretions — 
upon my extravagances — upon my carousals — upion my debLs 
• — upon my flirtations I even went so far as to speak of a 
slightly hectic cough with which, at one time, I had hetn 
troubled — of a chronic rheumatism — of a twinge of hercdiuir\ 
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Gjout — and, in conclusion, of the disagreeable and inconvenient, 
but hitherto carefully concealed, weakness of my eyes 
“Upon this latter point,” said Madame Ualande, laughingly, 
“you have been surely injudieious in coming to confession, for, 
without the confession, I take it for granted that no one would 
have accused you of the enme lly the by,” she continued, 

“ have you any recollection and here I fancied that a blush, 
even through the gloom of the apartment, became distinctly 
visible upon her cheek — “have you any recollection, mon cher 
ami, of tins little ocular assistant which now depends from my 
neck?” 

As she spoke, she twirled in her fingers the identical double 
eye-glass, which had so overwhelmed me with confusion at the 
opera 

“Full well — alas! do I remember it,” I exclaimed, pressing 
passionately th * delicate hand which offered the glasses for my 
inspection They formed a complex and magnificent toy, nchly 
chased and filigrecd, and gleaming with jewels which, even in 
the deficient light, I could not help perceiving were of high value 
bienl mon amt,” she resumed with a certain cinpresse- 
ment of manner that rather surpnsed me — "Eh btenl mon amt, 
you have earnestly besought of me a favour which you have 
been pleased to denominate priceless You have demanded of 
me my hand upon the morrow Should I yield to your entreaties 
— and, 1 may add, to the pleadings of my own bosom — ^would I 
not be entitled to demand of you a very — a very little boon m 
return ? ” 

“Name itl” I exclaimed with an energy that had nearly 
drawn upon us the observation of the company, and restrained 
by their presence alone from throwing myself impetuously at 
her feet “Name it, my beloved, my Eugenie, my own! — 
name it! — but, alas! it is already yielded ere named ” 

“You shall conquer, then, mon amt” said she, “for the sake 
of the Eugenie whom you love, this little weakness which you 
have at last confessed — this weakness more moral than physical 

and which, let me assure you, is so unbecoming the nobility of 
your real nature — so inconsLstent with the candour of your usual 
character — and which, if permitted further control, wall assuredly 
involve you, sooner or later, m some very disagreeable scrape 
You shall conquer, for my sake, this affectation which leads you, 
as you yourself acknowledge, to the tacit or implied deni^ of 
your infirmity of vision For, this infirmity you virtually deny, 
in refusing to employ the customary means for its rehef. You 
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will understand me to say, then, that I wish you to wear spec- 
tacles — ah, hushl — ^you have already consented to wear them. 
for my sake You shall accept the little toy which I now hold 
in my hand, and which, though admirable as an aid to visum, 
IS really of no very immense value as a gem You perceive that, 
by a tnfling modification thus — or thus — it can be adapted to 
the eyes in the form of spectacles, or worn in the waistcoat 
pocket as an eye-glass It is in the former mode, however, and 
habitually, that you have already consented to wear it for niy 
sake ” 

This request — must I confess it? — confused me in no littk 
degree But the condition with which it was coupled rendered 
hesitation, of course, a matter altogether out of the question 

"It IS donel” I cried, with all the enthusiasm that I could 
muster at the moment "It is done — it is most chcerfull> 
agreed I sacnfice every feeling for your sake To-niglit I 
wear this dear eye-glass, as an eye-glass, and upon my heart 
but with the earliest dawn of that morning which gives me the 
pleasure of calling you wife, I will place it upon my — upon my 
nose, — and there wear it ever afterward, in the less romantic, 
and less fashionable, but certainly in the more serviceable, form, 
which you desire " 

Our conversation now turned upon the details of our arrange 
ments for the morrow Talbot, I learned from my betrotlied, 
had just amved in town I was to see him at once, and procure 
a carnage The soiree would scarcely break up before two; and 
by this hour the vehicle was to be at the door, when, in the 
confusion occasioned by the departure of the company, Madame 
L could easily enter it unobserved We were then to call at 
the house of a clergyman who would be in waiting; there be 
mamed, drop Talbot, and proceed on a short tour to the East, 
leaving the fashionable world at home to make whatever 
comments upon the matter it thought best 

Having planned all this, I immediately took leave, and went 
in search of Talbot, but, on the way, I could not refrain from 
stepping into a hotel, for the purpose of inspecting the miniature, 
and this I did by the powerful aid of the glasses Tlie counten- 
ance was a surpassingly beautiful one! Those large luminou'^ 
eyesl — that proud Grecian nose! — those dark luxuriant curls! — 
“Ahl” said I, exultingly to myself, "this is indeed the speed ing 
image of my beloved!" I turned the rcNcrse, and disco%CTcd 
the words — "Eugenie Lalande — aged tw enty-sev'tn jears and 
seven months " 
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I found Talbot at home, and proceeded at once to acquaint 
him with my good fortune He professed excessive astonish- 
ment, of course, but congratulated me most cordially, and 
proSered every assistance in his power In a word, we carried 
out our arrangement to the letter; and at two in the morning, 
just ten minutes aftef the ceremony, I found myself m a close 
carnage with Madame Lalande — with Mrs Simpson, I should 
say — and dnving at a great rate out of town, m a direction 
north-east by north, half-north. 

It had been determined for us by Talbot, that, as we were to 

be up all night, we should make our first stop at C , a village 

about twenty miles from the city, and there get an early break- 
fast and some repose, before proceeding upon our route At 
four, precisely, therefore, the carnage drew up at the door of 
the pnncipal mn I handed my adored wife out, and ordered 
breakfast forthwith. In the meantime we were shown mto a 
small parlour, and sat down. 

It was now nearly if not altogether daylight, and, as I gazed, 
enraptured, at the angel by my side, the singular idea came, all 
at once, into my head, that this was really the very first moment 
since my acquaintance with the celebrated loveliness of Madame 
Lalande, that I had enjoyed a near inspection of that lovehness 
by daylight at all 

“ And now, man amt” said she, taking my hand, and so inter- 
rupting this tram of reflection, “ and now, man cher amt, since 
we are indissolubly one — since I have yielded to your passionate 
entreaties, and performed my portion of our agreement — I pre- 
sume you have not forgotten that you also have a httle favour 
to bestow — a little promise which it is your intention to keep 
Ah! let me seel Let me remember 1 Yes, full easily do t call 
to mind the precise words of the dear promise you made to 
Eugdnie last night. Listen! You spoke thus ‘ It is done* — 
It IS most cheerfully agreed * I sacnfice every feelmg for your 
sake To-night I wear this dear eye-glass as an eye-glass, and 
upon my heart, but with the earliest dawn of that morning 
which gives me the privilege of callmg you wife, I will place it 
upon my ^upon my nose, — and there wear it ever afterward, in 
the less romantic, and less fashionable, but certainly in the 
more serviceable, form which you desire ’ These were the exact 
, words, my beloved husband, were they not? ” 

They were,” I said, “ you have an excellent memory; and 
assuredly, my beautiful Eug6nie, there is no disposition on my 
part to evade the performance of the tnvial promise they imply. 
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See! Behold? They are becoming — rather — are they not?” 
And here, having arranged the glasses in the ordinary form of 
spectacles, I applied them gingerly in their proper position, 
while Madame Simpson, adjusting her cap, and folding her arms, 
sat bolt upright m her chair, m a somewhat stiS and pnm, and 
mdeed, in a somewhat undignified position 

‘‘Goodness gracious me!” I exclaimed, almost at the very 
instant that the nm of the spectacles had settled upon my nose 
— “My/ goodness gracious me! — why what can be the matter 
with iJiese glasses?” and taking them quickly off, I wiped them 
carefully with a silk handkerchief, and adjusted them again 

But if, in the first instance, there had occurred something 
which occasioned me surpnse, in the second, this surpnse became 
elevated into astonishment, and this astonishment was pro- 
found — ^was extreme — indeed I may say it was homfic What, 
in the name of everything hideous, did this mean? Could I 
believe my eyes ? — could I ? — that was the question Was that 
— was that — was that rouge? And were those — and were those 
— were those wrinkles ^ upon the visage of Eugenie Lalande? 
And ohl Jupiter, and every one of the gods and goddesses, little 
and big! — ^what — what — what — what had become of her teeth? 

I dashed the spectacles violently to the ground, and, leaping 
to my feet, stood erect in the middle of the floor, confronting 
Mrs. Simpson, with my arms set a-kimbo, and grinning and 
foaming, but, at the same time, utterly speechless with terror and 
with rage 

Now I have already said that Madame Eug6nie Lalande — 
that IS to say, Simpson — spoke the English language but very 
little better than she wrote it, and for this reason she very 
properly never attempted to speak it upon ordinary occasions 
But rage will carry a lady to any extreme, and in the present 
case It earned Mrs Simpson to the very extraordinary extreme 
of attempting to hold a conversation in a tongue that she did 
not altogether understand 

“Veil, monsieur,” said she, after surveying me, in great 
apparent astonishment, for some moments — “Veil, monsieur! — 
and vat den? — vat de matter now? It is de dance of lic Saint 
Vitusse dut you ave? If not like me, vat for vy buy de pig in 
de poke?” 

“You wretch!” said I, catching my breath — “you — you — 
you villainous old hag!” 

“Ag? — ole?— me not so ver ole, after all I me not one singL 
day more dan de eighty-doo ” 
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“ Eighty-two 1 ” I ejaculated, staggenng to the wall — “ eighty- 
two hundred thousand baboons 1 The miniature said twenty- 
seven years and seven months 1 ” 

“ To be sure ! — dat is so ' — ver true t but den de portraite has 
been take for dese fifty-five year Ven I go marry my segonde 
usbande, Monsieur Lalande, at dat time I had de portrait take 
for my daughter by my first usbande, Monsieur Moissartl ” 

“ Moissartl ” said I 

“ Yes, Moissart,” said she, mimicking my pronunciation, 
which, to speak the truth, was none of the best, “ and vat den? 
Vat you know about de Moissart? ” 

“ Nothing, you old fright! — I know nothing about him at all, 
only I had an ancestor of that name, once upon a time.” 

“ Dat name 1 and vat you ave for say to dat name ? ’Tis ver 
gooi name, and so is Voissart — dat is ver goot name too My 
daughter, Mademoiselle Moissart, she marry von Monsieur 
Voissart, and dfe name is both ver respectaable name.” 

“ Moissart? ” I exclaimed, “and Voissart 1 why, what is it 
you mean? ” 

“ Vat I mean? — mean Moissart and Voissart; and for dc 
matter of dat, I mean Croissart and Froissart, too, if I only tink 
proper to mean it. My daughter’s daughter. Mademoiselle 
Voissart, she marry von Monsieur Croissart, and den agm, my 
daughter’s grande-daughter. Mademoiselle Croissart, she marry 
von Monsieur Froissart, and I suppose you say dat dai is not 
von ver respectaable name ” 

“Froissart I” said I, beginnmg to faint, “why surely you 
don’t say Moissart, and Voissart, and Croissart, and Froissart? ” 

“ Yes,” she replied, leaning fully back m her chair, and 
stretching out her lower limbs at great length, “ yes, Moissart, 
and Voissart, and Croissart, and Froissart But Monsieur 
Froissart, he vas von ver big vat you call fool — ^he vas von ver great 
big dqnce like yourself — ^for he lef la heUe France for come to dis 
stupide Am^nque — and ven he get here he vent and ave von ver 
stupide, von ver, ver stupide sonn, so I hear, dough I not yet av 
ad de plaisir to meet vid him — neither me nor my companion, 
de Madame Stephanie Lalande He is name de Napoleon 
Bonaparte Froissart, and I suppose you say dat dai, too, is not 
von ver respectable name ” 

Either the length or the nature of this speech, had the effect 
of working up Mrs Simpson mto a very extraordinary passion 
Qideed and as she made an end of it, with great labour, she 
jumped' up from her chair like somebody bewitched, droppmg 
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npon the floor an entire universe of bustle as she jumped. Once 
upon her feet, she gnashed her gums, brandished her arms, rolled 
up her sleeves, shook her fist m my face, and concluded the per- 
formance by teanng the cap from her head, and with it an 
immense wig of the most valuable and beautiful black hair, the 
whole of which she dashed upon the ground with a yell, and 
there trampled and danced a fandango upon it, m an absolute 
ecstasy and agony of rage 

Meantime I sank aghast into the chair which she had vacated 
"Moissart and VoissartI ” I repeated thoughtfully, as she cut 
one of her pigeon-wings, “ and Croissart and Froissart ' ” as 
she completed another — “ Moissart and Voissart and Croissart 
and Napoleon Bonaparte Froissart! — ^why, you ineffable old 
serpent, that’s me — ^that’s me — d’ye hear? — ^that’s me” — ^here 
I screamed at the top of my voice—" that’s me-e-e I 1 Km 
Napoleon Bonaparte Froissart I and if I haven’t married my 
great, great, grandmother, I wish I may be everlastingly 
confounded ' ” 

Madame Eugdme Lalande, qxtast Simpson — ^formerly Moissart 
— ^was, m sober fact, my great, great, grandmother In her 
youth she had been beautiful, and even at eighty-two, retained 
the majestic height, the sculptural contour of he^, the fine eyes 
and the Greaan nose of her girlhood By the aid of these, of 
pearl-powder, of rouge, of false hair, false teeth, and false tour- 
nnre, as well as of the most skilful modistes of Pans, she con- 
tnved to hold a respectable footing among the beauties en peu 
passees of the French metropolis In this respect, indeed, she 
might have been regarded as little less than the equal of the 
celebrated Ninon De L’Enclos. 

She was immensely wealthy, and being left, for the second 
fame, a widow without children, she bethought herself of my 
existence in Amenca, and for the purpose of making me her 
heir, paid a visit to the United States, in company with a distant 
and exceedingly lovely relative of her second husband’s — a 
Madame Stephanie Lalande 

At the opera, my great, great, grandmother’s attention was 
arrested by my notice, and, upon survey mg me through her 
eye-glass, she was struck with a certain family resemblance to 
herself. Thus mterested, and knowing that the heir she sought 
was actually m the city, she made mquines of her porty re- 
specting me The gentlemsm who attended her knew my 
person, and told her who I was The information thus obtained 
induced her to renew her scrutmy, and this scrutiny it was 
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which so emboldened me that I behaved in the absurd manner 
already detailed She returned my bow, however, under the 
impression that, by some odd accident, I had discovered her 
identity When, deceived by my weakness of vision, and the 
arts of the toilet, in respect to the age and charms of the strange 
lady, I demanded so enthusiastically of Talbot who she was, he 
concluded that I meant the younger beauty, as a matter of 
course, and so informed me, with perfect truth, that she was 
“the celebrated widow, Madame Lalande ” 

In the street, next mormng, my great, great, grandmother 
encountered Talbot, an old Pansian acquaintance, and the 
conversation, very naturally, turned upon myself My defi- 
ciencies of vision were then explained , for these were notonous, 
although I was entirely ignorant of their notonety, and my 
good old relative discovered, much to her chagnn, that she had 
been deceived in supposing me aware of her identity, and that I 
had been merely making a fool of myself in making open love, 
in a theatre, to an old woman unknown By way of punishing 
me for this imprudence, she concocted with Talbot a plot He 
purposely kept out of my way to avoid giving me the introduc- 
tion My street inquines about “the lovely widow, Madame 
Lalande,” were supposed to refer to the younger lady, of course, 
and thus the conversation with the three gentlemen whom I 
encountered shortly after leaving Talbot’s hotel will be easily 
explained, as also their allusion to Ninon De L’Enclos I had 
no opportumty of seeing Madame Lalande closely dunng day- 
light, and, at her musical soiree, my silly weakness in refusing 
the aid of glasses effectually prevented me from making a dis- 
covery of her age When “ Madame Lalande ” was called upon 
to sing, the younger lady was intended , and it was she who arose 
to obey the call, my great, great, grandmother, to further the 
deception, ansing at the same moment and accompanying her to 
the piano in the main drawing-room Had I decided upon 
escorting her thither it had been her design to suggest the 
propnety of my remaining where I was, but my own prudential 
views rendered this unnecessary The songs which I so much 
admired, and which so confirmed my impression of the youth of 
my mistress, were executed by Madame Stephanie Lalande 
The eye-glass was presented by way of adding a reproof to the 
noax a sting to the epigram of the deception Its presentation 
^ opportumty for the lecture upon affectation with 

especially edified It is almost superfluous to 
> w that the glasses of the instrument, as worn by the old lady. 
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had been exchanged by her for a pair better adapted to my years 
They suited me, m fact, to a T 
The clergyman, who merely pretended to tie the fatal knot, 
was a boon companion of Talbot’s, and no priest He was an 
excellent “whip,” however; and having doffed his cassock to 
put on a greatcoat, he drove the hack which conveyed the 
“happy couple” out of town Talbot took a seat at his side 
The two scoundrels were thus “in at the death,” and through 
a half open window of the back parlour of the inn, amused 
themselves in gnnning at the denouement of the drama I 
beheve I shall be forced to call them both out 
Nevertheless, I am not the husband of my great, great, grand- 
mother; and this is a reflection which affords me mfimte relief, 
— but I am the husband of Madame Lalande — of Madame 
Stephanie Lalande — with whom my good old relative, besides 
makmg me her sole heir when she dies — ^if ever she does — has 
been at the trouble of concocting me a match In conclusion 
I am done for ever with billets doux, and am never to be met 
without SPECTACLES 


X-ING A PARAGRAB 


As It is well known that the “wise men” came “from the East,’’ 
and as Mr Touch-and-go Bullet-head came from the East, it 
follows that Mr Bullet-head was a wise man, and if collateral 
proof of the matter be needed, here we have it — Mr B was an 
editor Irascibility was his sole foible; for m fact the obstinacy 
of which men accused him was anything but his foible, since he 
justly considered it his forte It was his strong point — his 
virtue, and it would have required all the logic of a Brownson 
to convmce him that it v/as “anything else ” 

I have shown that Touch-and-go Bullet-head was a wise man, 
and the only occasion on which he did not prove infallible, was 
when, abandoning that legitimate home for all wise men, the 
East, he migrated to the city of Alexander-the-Great-o-nopohs, 
or some place of a similar title, out West 
I must do him the justice to say, however, that when he made 
up his mind finally to settle m that town, it was under the im- 
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a great hurry Wonder if he O's as much there as he does here? 
‘01 It IS pitiful 

The indignation of Mr Bullet-head at these scandalous 
msinuations, I shall not attempt to descnbe On the eel- 
skinning pnnciple, however, he did not seem to be so much 
incensed at the attack upon his integnty as one might have 
imagined It was the sneer at his style that drove him to 
desperation What! — Ae Touch-and-go Bullet-head* — notable 
to wnte a word without an 0 in it! He would soon let the 
jackanapes see that he was mistaken. Yes! he would let him 
see how muck he was mistaken, the puppy! He, Touch-and-go 
Bullet-head, of Frogpondium, would let Mr. John Smith per- 
ceive that he. Bullet-head, could indite, if it so pleased him, a 
whole paragraph — ay! a whole article — in which that con- 
temptible vowel should not once — not even once — make its 
appearance But no, — that would be yielding a point to the 
said John Smith He, Bullet-head, would make no alteration 
m his style, to suit the capnces of any Mr Smith in Chnstendom. 
Pensh so vile a thought! The 0 for ever! He would persist 
m the 0 He would be as 0-wy as O-wy could be 

Burning with the chivalry of this determination, the great 
Touch-and-go, m the next “Tea-Pot,” came out merely with 
this simple but resolute paragraph, in reference to this unhappy 
affair 

“The editor of the ‘Tea-Pot’ has the honour of advising the 
editor of ‘The Gazette’ that he (the ‘Tea-Pot’) will take an 
opportunity m to-morrow morning’s paper, of convmcing him 
(the ‘Gazette’), that he (the ‘Tea-Pot’) both can and will be 
hts own master, as regards style, — he (the ‘Tea-Pot’) intending 
to show him (the ‘Gazette’) the supreme, and indeed the 
withenng contempt with which the cnticism of lum (the 
‘Gazette’) mspires the independent bosom of him (the ‘Tea- 
Pot’), by composing for the espcaal gratification (?) of him 
(the ‘Gazette’) a leading article, of some extent, in i?.hich the 
beautiful vowel — ^tlie emblem of Eternity — ^yet so inoffensive to 
the hyper-exquisite delicacy of him (the ‘Gazette’), shall most 
certainly not be avoided by his (the ‘Gazette’s’) most obedient, 
humble servant, the ‘Tea-Pot’ 'So much for Buckingham*’” 

In fulfilment of the awful threat thus darkl> intimated rather 
than decidedly enunciated, the great Bullet-head, turning a deal 
ear to all entreaties for “copy,” and simply requesting his fore- 
man to “go to the d— 1,” when he (the foreman) assured him 
(the “Tea-Potl”) that it was high time to “go to press”; 
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turning a deaf ear to everything, I say, the great Bullet-head 
sat up until day-break, consuming the midnight oil, and ab- 
sorbed m the composition of the really unparalleled paragraph 
which follows* r 

" So ho, John! how now? Told you so, you know. Don’t 
crow, another time, before you’re out of the wooc|s I Does your 
mother know you’re out? Oh, no, no' — so go home at once, 
now, John, to your odious old woods of Concord 1 Go home to 
your woods, old owl, — go! You won’t? Oh, poh, poh, John, 
don’t do sol You’ve go/ to go, you know 1 So go at once, and 
don’t go slow; for nobody owns you here, you know. Oh, 
John, John, if you don't go you’re no Jiomo — nol You’re only 
a fowl, an owl, a cow, a sow, a doll, a poll, a poor, old, good- 
for-nothing-to-nobody, log, dog, hog, or frog, come out of a 
Concord bog Cool, now — cool! Do be cool, you fool! None 
of your crowing, old cock! Don’t frown so- — don’tl Don’t 
hollo, nor howl, nor growl, nor bow-wow-wow! Good Lord, 
John, how you do look 1 Told you so, you know — but stop roll- 
ing your goose of an old poll about so, and go and drown your 
sorrows m a bowl' ” 

Exhausted, very naturally, by so stupendous an effort, the 
great Touch-and-go could attend to nothing farther that night, 
t irmly, composedly, yet with an air of conscious power, he 
hmded his MS to the devil in waiting, and then, wallong 
leisurely home, retired, with ineffable dignity, to bed. 

Meantime the devil to whom the copy was entrusted, ran 
upstairs to his " case,” in an unutterable hurry, and forthwith 
made a commencement at “ setting ” the MS ” up ” 

In the first place, of course, — as the opening word was So ” 
— he made a plunge into the capital S hole and came out in 
triumph with a capital S Elated by this success, he immedi- 
ately threw himself upon the little-o box with a blindfold im- 
petuosity — but who shall describe his horror when his fingers 
came up without the anticipated letter m their clutch? Who 
shall paint his astonishment and rage at perceiving, as he 
rubbed his knuckles, that he had been' only thumping them to 
no purpose against the bottom of an empty box. Not a single 
little-o was m the little-<7 hole; and, glancing fearfully at the 
capital-D partition, he found that^ to his extreme terror, in a 
precisely similar predicament. Awe-stricken, his first impulse 
was to rush to the foreman 

*' Sir 1 ” said he, gasping for breath, ” I can’t never set up 
nothing without no <?’s.” 
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'*W1iai do you mean by that?” growled the foreman^ who 
was in a very ill humour at being kept up so late 
“Why, sir, there beant an 0 m the office, neither a big un nor 
a httle un!” 

“What — ^what the d — ^1 has become of all that were in the 
case?” 

“I don’t know, sir,” said the boy, “but one of them ere 
G’zette devils is bm prowling ’bout here ail night, and I spect 
he's gone and cabbaged ’em every one.” 

“ Dod rot him 1 I haven’t a doubt of it,” replied the foreman, 
getting purple with rage — “but I tell you what you do, Bob, 
that’s a good boy — ^you go over the first chance you get and 
hook every one of their i’% and (d — ^n them!) their izzards ” 
“Jist so,” rephed Bob, with a wink and a frown — “/’K be 
into ’em, VR let ’em know a thin^ or two, but m de meantime, 
that ere paragrab? Mus go m to-night, you know — else 
there’U be the d — 1 to pay, and — ” 

“And not a bit of pitch hot,” interrupted the foreman, with 
a deep sigh and an emphasis on the “ bit ” “ Is it a very long 

paragraph, Bob?” 

“Shouldn’t call it a wery long paragrab,” said Bob 
“Ah, well, then! do the best you can with it! We must get 
to press,” said the foreman, who was over head and ears m 
work; “just stick m some other letter for o, nobody’s going to 
read the fellow’s trash, anyhow ” 

”Wery well,” replied Bob, “here goes it!” and off he hurried 
to his case, muttenng as he went — “Considdeble pell, them ere 
expressions, perticcler for a man as doesn’t swar So I’s to 
gouge out all their eyes, eh? and d — n all their gizzards! 
Veil! this here’s the chap as is jist able for to do it.” The fact 
IS, that although Bob was but twelve years old and four feet 
high, he was equal to any amount of fight, in a small way 
The exigency here descnbed is by no means of rare occur- 
rence m printing-offices, and I cannot tell how to account for 
It, but the fact is indisputable, that when the exigency does 
occur, it almost always happens that x is adopted as a sub- 
stitute for the letter deficient The true reason, perhaps, is 
that X IS rather the most superabundant letter m the cases, or 
at least was so in old times — ^iong enough to render the substitu- 
tion in question an habitual thing with pnnters As for Bob, 
he would have considered it heretical to employ any other 
character, in a case of this kmd, than the x to which he had 
been accustomed 
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" I shell hav« to x this ere para^b/* said he to himself, as he 
read it over m astonishment, " but it’s jest about the awfulest 
o-vpf paragrab I ever did see ” So x it he did, unflinchingly, 
and to press it went x-cd 

Next morning the population of Nopolis were taken all aback 
by reading m “ The Tea-Pot ” the following extraordinary 
l^er: 

“ Sx hx, Jxhn! hrw nrw! Txld yxu sx, yxu knxw Dxn’t erxw, 
anxther time, befrre yiu’re xut if the wxxd<;' Dies >xur mxther Anur 
yxu’re xut? Xh, nx, nx — sx gx hxme at xnce, nxw, Jxhn, tx yxiir 
xdixus xld wixds xf Cxncxrdl Gx hxme tx yxur wxxds, xld xwl, — gx' 
Yxu wxn’t? Xh, pxh, pxh, Jxhn, dru’t dx sx' Yxu ve gxt tx gx, >xu 
knxw, sx gx at xnoc, and dxn't gx slxw, fxr nxbxdv xwms yxu here, \xu 
knxw Xh, Jxhn, Jxhn, li yxu dxn'i gx yxu re nx hxmx — nx! Yxu’re 
xnly a fxwl, an xwl, a cxw, a sxw, a dxU, a pxU, a pxxr, xld, gxxd fxr- 
nxthmg - tx - nxbxdy, Ixg, dxg, hxg, xr frxg, exme xut xf a Cxncxrd 
bxg Cxxl, niw — cxxll Dx be cxxl, yxu fxxl! Nxnc xf juttir crxwing, 
rid cxckl Dxn’t frxwn sx — dxn’t! Dxn’t hxllx, nxr hxwJ,. nxr grxnl, 
nxr bxvr-wxw-wxw! Gxid Lxrd Jxhn hxw jxu dx Ixxk' Txld vxu 
*x, yxu knxw — but stip rxlling vxur gxxse if an xld pxU abxut si, and 
gi and drxwn yiur simws in a bxwll ” 

The uproar occasioned by this myst’cal and cabalisticaJ 
article, is not to be conceived' The first definite idea enter- 
tained by the populace was, that some diabolical treason lay 
concealed m the hieroglyphics, and there was a general rush to 
Bullet-head’s residence, for the purpose of riding him on a rail, 
but that gentleman was nowhere to be found He had vanished, 
no one could tell how, and not even the ghost of him has ever 
been seen since. 

Unable to discover its legitimate object, the popular fury at 
length subsided, leaxing behind it, by way of sediment, quite 
a medley of opimon about this unhappy affair 

One gentleman thought the whole an X-ellent joke. 

Another said that, mdeed, Bullet-head had shown much 
X-uberance of fancy 

A third admitted him X-entnc, but no more, 

A fourth could only suppose it the Yankee’s design to X- 
press, m a general way, his X-asperation. 

^y, rather, to set an X-ample to postenty,” suggested a 

That Bullet-head had been driven to an extremity, was clear 
to all, and m fact, since thai editor could not be found, there 
was some talk about lynching the other one 

The more common conclusion, however, was, that the affair 
was, simply, X-traordinaiy and m-X-phcable. Even the town 
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mathematician confessed that he could make nothing of so dark 
a problem X, everybody knew^ was an unknown quantity^ 
but in this case (as he properly observed), there was an un- 
known quantity of X. 

The opmion of Bob, the devil (who kept dark " about his 
havmg X-ed the paragrab ”), did not meet with so much atten- 
tion as I think it deserved, although it was very openly and 
very fearlessly expressed He said that, for his part, he had 
no doubt about the matter at ail, that it was a dear case, that 
Mr Bullet-head never could be “ persvaded fur to dnnk like 
other folks, but vas cowtinually a-sviggmg 0' that ere blessed 
XXX ale, and, as a naiteral consekvence, it just puffed Him up 
savage, and made him X (cross) m the X-treme.” 


THE IMP OF THE PERVERSE 

In the consideration of the faculties and impulses — of the prima 
mobilta of the human soul, the phrenologists have failed to make 
room for a propensity which, although obviously existing as a 
radical, primitive, irreduable sentiment, has been equally over- 
looked by all the moralists who have preceded them In the 
pure arrogance of the reason, we have all overlooked it We 
have suffered its existence to escape our senses solely through 
want of behef — of faith, — ^whether it be faith m Revelation, or 
faith m the Kabbala The idea of it has never occurred to us, 
simply because of its supererogation We saw no need of im- 
pulse — ^for the propensity We could not perceive its necessity. 
We could not understand, that is to say, we could not have 
understood, had the notion of this prtmum mobile ever obtruded 
Itself, — we could not have understood m what manner it might 
be made to further the objects of humanity, either temporal or 
eternal It caimot be denied that phrenology and, in great 
measure, all metaphysiaanisra have been concocted a prion. 
The mtellectual or logical man, rather than the imderstanding 
or observant man, set himself to imagme designs-^to dictate 
purposes to God Having thus fathomed, to his satisfaction, 
the mtentions of Jehovah, out of these mtentions he built his 
innumerable systems of mind In the matter of phrenology, 
for example, we first determmed, naturally enough, that it was 
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the design of the Deity that man should eat We then assigned 
to man an organ of ahmentiveness, and this organ is the scourge 
with which the Deity compels man, will-I nill-I, into eating 
Secondly, ha\ang settled it to be God’s ivill that man should 
continue his species, we discovered an organ of amativeness, 
forthwith And so with combativeness, with ideality, with 
causality, with constructiveness, — so, m short, w'lth every 
organ, whether representing a propensity, a moral sentiment, 
or a faculty of the pure mtellect And in these arrangements 
of the prwcipia of human action, the Spurzheimites, whether 
nght or wrong, in part, or upon the whole, have but followed, 
in pnnciple, the footsteps of their predecessors, deducing and 
establishing everything from the preconceived destiny of man, 
and upon the ground of the objects of his Creator 

It would have been , wiser, it would have been safer, to classify 
(if classify w^e must) upon the basis of what man usually or 
occasionally did, and was alw'ays occasionally doing, rather 
than upon the basis of what we took it for granted the Deity 
intended him to do If we cannot comprehend God m his 
visible works, how then m his inconceivable thoughts, that call 
the w'orks into being? If we cannot understand him in his 
objective creatures, how then m his substantive moods and 
phases of creation ? 

Induction, a postenon, would have brought phrenology to 
admit, as an innate and pnrmtive pnnciple of human action, a 
paradoxical something, which w'e may call perverseness^ for 
want of a more charactenstic term In the sense I intend. 
It is, in fact, a mobile without motive, a motive not mottmrt 
Through its promptings we act without comprehensible object, 
or, if this shall be understood as a contradiction m terms, we 
may so far modify the proposition as to say, that through its 
promptings we act, for the reason that we should not In 
theory' no reason can be more unreasonable, but, -in fact, 
there is none more strong With certain minds, under certain 
conditions it becomes absolutely irresistible I am not more 
certam that I breathe, than that the assurance of the wrong or 
error of any action is often the one unconquerable force which 
impels us, and alone impels us to its prosecution Nor wnll this 
overwhelming tendency to do wrrong for the wrong’s sake, admit 
of analysis, or resolution mto ultenor elements It is radical, 
® P^oiitive impulse — elementary It W'lll be said, I am aware, 
that when we persist m acts because we feel we should not per- 
sist m them, our conduct is but a modification of that which 
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ordinarily spnngs from the combahveness of phrenology But 
a glance ivill show the fallacy of this idea ITie phrenologn al 
combativeness has, for its essence, the necessity of self-defence. 
It IS our safeguard against mjury Its prmciple r^ards our 
well-being, and thus the desire to be well is exated simul- 
taneouslv with its development It follows, that the desire to be 
well must be exated simultaneously with any pnnaple which - 
shall be merely a modification of combativeness, but m the case 
of that something which I term ferotrsmess, the desire to be 
well IS not only not aroused, but a strongly antagonistical 
sentiment exists 

An appeal to one’s oivn heart is, after all, the best replv to the 
sophistry just noticed No one who trustingly consults and 
thoroughly questions his own soul, will be disposed to deny the 
entire radicalness of the propensity in question. It is not more 
incomprehensible than distinctive There lives no man who at 
some penod has not been tormented, for example, by an earnest 
desire to tantalise a listener by circumlocution. The speaker 
is aware that he displeases, he has every intention to please, 
'he IS usually curt, precise, and clear, the most laconic and 
luminous language is struggling for utterance upon his tongue, 

It IS only with difficulty that he restrains himself from giving it 
flow, he dreads and deprecates the anger of him whom he 
addresses, yet, the thought strikes him, that by certain mvolu- 
tions and parentheses this anger may be engendered That 
single thought is enough The impulse increases to a wish, the 
wish to a desire, the desire to an uncontrollable longing, and 
the longing (to the deep regret and mortification of the speaker, 
and m defiance of all consequences) is indulged 

We have a task before us which must be speedily performed 
We know that it will be ruinous to make delay The most 
important crisis of our life calls, trumpet- tongued, for immedi- 
ate energy and action We glow, we are consumed with eager- 
ness to commence the work, with the anticipation of whose 
glonous result our whole souls are on fire It must, it shall be 
undertaken to-day, and yet we put it off until to-morrow , and 
why? There is no answer, except that we feel -perverse, using 
the word with no comprehension of the principle To-morrow 
arrives, and with it a more impatient anxiety to do our duty, 
but With this very increase of anxiety arrives, also, a nameless, 

8- pobitively fearful, because unfathomable, craving for del ly. 
This craving gathers strength as the moments fly 1 he last 
hour for action is at hand We tremble with the violence of the 
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conflict within us, — of the definite with the indefinite — of the 
substance with the shadow But, if the contest has proceeded 
thus far, it is the shadow which prevails, — ^we struggle m vain. 
The clock strikes, and is the knell of our welfare. At the same 
time, It IS the chanticleer-note to the ghost that has so long 
overawed us. It flies — it disappears — ^we are free The old 
energy returns We will labour rum Alas, it is too laU I 

We stand upon the bnnk of a precipice We peer mto the 
abyss — we grow sick and dizzy. Our first impulse is to shrink 
from the danger Unaccountably we remain. By slow 
degrees our sickness and dizziness and horror become merged 
m a cloud of unnamable feeling. By gradations, still more 
imperceptible, this cloud assumes shape, as did the vapour 
from the bottle out of which arose the genius m the Arabian 
Nights But out of this our cloud upon the precipice’s edge, 
there grows into palpability, a shape, far more temble than any 
gemus or any demon of a tale, and yet it is but a thought, 
although a fearful one, and one which chills the very marrow of 
our bones with the fierceness of the delight of its horror It is 
merely the idea of what would be our sensations during the 
sweeping precipitancy of a fall from such a height And tins 
fall — this rushing annihilation — for the very reason that it in- 
volves that one most ghastly and loathsome of all the most 
ghastly and loathsome images of death and suffering which 
have ever presented theniselves to our imagination — for this 
very cause do we now the most vividly desire it And because 
our reason violently deters us from the bnnk, therefore do we 
the most impetuously approach it There is no passion in 
nature so demoniacally impatient as that of him who, shudder- 
ing upon the edge of a precipice, thus meditates a plunge To 
mdiilge, for a moment; in any attempt at thought, is to be in- 
evitably lost , for reflection but urges us to forbear, and therefore 
it IS, I say, that we cannot If there be no fnendly arm to check 
us, or if we fail in a sudden effort to prostrate ourselves back- 
ward from the abyss, we plunge, and are destroyed 

Examine these and similar actions -as we will, we shall find 
them resulting solely from, the spirit of the Perverse We 
perpetrate them merely because we feel that we should not 
Beyond or behind this there is no intelligible pnnciple, and 
we might, mdeed, deem this perverseness a direct instigation 
of the arch-fiend, were it not occasionally known to operate m 
furtherance of good 

1 have said thus much, that in some measure I may answer 
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TOUT question — ^that I may explain to you why I am here — 
tliat I may assign to you somethmg that shall have at least the 
faint aspect of a cause for my wearing these fetters, and for my 
tenantii^ this cell of the condemned Had I not been thus 
prolix, you might either have misunderstood me altogether, or, 
with the rabble, have fancied me mad As it is, you will easily 
perceive that I am one of the many uncounted victims of the 
Imp of the Perverse 

It IS impossible that any deed could have been wrought 
with a more thorough deliberation. For weeks, for months, I 
pondered upon the means of the murder I rejected a thousand 
schemes, because their accomplishment involved a chance of 
detection. At length, m readmg some French memoirs, I 
found an account of a nearly fatal illness that occurred to 
Madame Pilau, through the agency of a candle accidentally 
poisoned The idea struck my fancy at once I knew my 
victun’s habit of reading in bed. I knew, too, that his apart- 
ment was narrow and ill-ventilated But I need not vex you 
With impertinent details I need not descnbe the easy artifices 
by which I substitued, in his bed-room candle stand, a wax-light 
of my own making for the one which I there found The next 
morning he was discovered dead m his bed, and the coroner’s 
verdict was — “ Death by the visitation of God ” 

Havmg inherited his estate, all went well with me for years 
The idea of detection never once entered my brain Of the 
remains of the fatal taper I had myself carefully disposed I 
had left no shadow of a clue by which it would be possible to 
convict, or even suspect, me of the crime It is inconceivable 
how nch a sentiment of satisfaction arose m my bosom as I 
reflected upon my absolute security For a very long penod 
of time I was accustomed to revel m this sentiment It afforded 
me more real delight than all the mere worldly advantages 
accruing from my sin But there arrived at length an epoch, 
from which the pleasurable feeling grew, by scarcely perceptible 
gndations, into a haunting and harassing thought It harassed 
me because it haunted I could scarcely get nd of it for an 
instant It is quite a common thing to be thus annoyed with 
the'nngingin our ears, or rather m our memones, of the burthen 
of some ordinary song, or some unimpressive snatches from an 
opera Hor will we be the less tormented if the song in itself 
be good, or the opera air meritorious In this manner, at last, 

I would perpetually catch myself pondering upon my security, 
and repeating, m a low under-tone, the phrase, " I am safe ” 
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One day, whilst sauntenng along the streets, I arrested myself 
m the act of murmunng, half aloud, these customary syllables 
In a fit of petulance I re-modelled them thus “ I am safe — 
am safe — ^yes — if I be not fool enough to make open confession ” 
No sooner had I spoken these words, than I felt an icy chill 
creep to my heart. I had had some expenence m these fits of 
perversity (whose nature I have been at some trouble to explain), 
and I remembered well that m no instance I had successfully 
resisted their attacks And now mv own casual self-suggestion, 
that I might possibly be fool enough to confess the murder of 
which I had been guilty, confronted me, as if the very ghost of 
him whom I had murdered — ^and beckoned me on to death 
At first, I made an effort to shake off this nightmare of the 
soul I walked vigorously — ^faster — still faster — at length I ran. 
I felt a maddemng desire to shnek aloud. Every succeeding 
wave of thought overwhelmed me with new terror, for, alas' 
I well, too well, understood that to ihtnk, m my situation, was to 
be lost. I still quickened my pace I bounded like a madman 
through the crowded thoroughfares At length, the populace 
took the alarm and pursued me. I felt then Ae consummation 
of my fate Giuld I have tom out my tongue, I would have 
done It — but a rough voice resounded m my ears — a rougher 
grasp seized me by tlie shoulder. I turned — I gasped for breath 
For a moment I expenenced all the pangs of suffocation; I 
became blind, and deaf, and giddy, and then some mvisible 
fiend, I thought, struck me wi^ his broad pakn upon the back. 
The long-impnsoned secret burst forth from my soul 
They say that I spoke with a distinct enunciation, but with 
marked emphasis and passionate hurry, as if m dread of inter- 
ruption before concluding the bnef but pregnant sentences that 
consigned me to the hangman and to hell 
Having rel ted all that was necessary for the fullest judicial 
conviction, I fell protiTHte m a swoon. 

Blit why shall 1 say more? To-day I wear these rh lins, and 
am Jittel To-muiiow I shall be feLLerloiis 1 — but whcrc'i 
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THE BALLOON HOAX 


[Astounding News by Express, md Norfolk' — The Atlantic Crossed in 
Three Days'" Signal Triumph of Mr Monck Mason’s Flying Machine' — 
Arrival at Sullivan’s Island, near Charleston, S C , of Mr Mason, Mr 
Robert Holland, Mr Henson, Mr Harrison Ainsworth, and four others, 
in the Steering Balloon, Victoria, after a passage of Seventy-five hours 
from Land to Land' Full Particulars of the Voyage! 

The subjomed jeu d'esprtt with the preceding heading in magnificent 
capitals, well interspersed with notes of admiration, was originally pub- 
lished, as matter of fact, m the New York Sun, a daily newspaper, and 
therein fully subserved the purpose of creatmg mdigestible aliment for 
the quidnuncs during the few hours mtervening between a couple of the 
Charleston mails Tlie ru«h for the “sole paper winch had the news,’, 
was something beyond even the prodigious, and, m fact, if (as some 
assert) the Victoria did not absolutely accomplish the voyage recorded, it 
will be difficult to assign a reason why she should not have accomplished it ] 

The great problem is at length solved ! The air, as well as the 
earth and the ocean, has been subdued by saence, and will 
become a common and convement highway for mankind The 
Atlantic has been actually crossed in a Balloon! and this too 
without difficulty — without any great apparent danger — with 
thorough control of the machine — and m the inconceivably 
bnef penod of seventy-five hours from shore to shore! By the 
energy of an agent at Charleston, S C , we are enabled to be the 
first to furmsh the public with a detailed account of this most 
extraordinary voyage, which was performed between Saturday, 
the 6th mstant, at 1 1 am, and 2 p m , on Tuesday, the 9th 
instant, by Sir Everard Bnnghurst, Mr Osborne, a nephew of 
Lord Bentmck’s, Mr Monck Mason and Mr Robert Holland, 
the well-known aeronauts, Mr Hamson Ainsworth, author of 
Jack Shepherd, etc , and Mr Henson, the projector of the 
late unsuccessful flying machine — with two seamen from Wool- 
wich — m all, eight persons The particulars furmshed below 
may be relied on as authentic and accurate in every respect, as, 
with a slight exception, they are copied verbatim from the joint 
dianes of Mr Monck Mason and Mr Hamson Ainsworth, to 
whose politeness our agent is indebted for much verb^ in- 
formation respecting the balloon itself, its construction, and 
other, matters of interest The only alteration in the MS 
received, has been made for the purpose of throwing the burned 
account of our agent, Mr Forsyth, mto a connected and 
mtelligible form 
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"the balloon 

“ Two very decided failures, of late, — those of ^fr. Henson 
and Sir George Cayley, — ^had much weakened the public interest 
in the subject of aenal navigation Mr Henson’s scheme (which 
at first was considered very feasible even by men of atience) was 
founded upon the pnnciple of an mclined plane, started from an 
eminence by an extrmsic force applied and continued by the 
revolution of impinging vanes m form and number resembling 
the vanes of a vmidmill But, m all the experiments made with 
models at the Adelaide Gallery, it was found that the operation 
of these fans not only did not propel the machine, but actually 
impeded its flight. The only propelling force it ever exhibited, 
was the mere impetus acquired from the descent of the mclined 
plane, and this impetus earned the machme further when the 
vanes were at rest, than when they were m motion — a fact which 
sufficiently demonstrates their mutility, and m the absence of 
the propelling, which was also the sustaining, power, the whole 
fabnc would necessarily descend This consideration led Sir 
George Cayley to think only of adapting a propeller to some 
machine having of itself on mdependent power of support — in 
a word, to a balloon , the idea however, bemg novel, or ongmal, 
with Sir George, only so far as regards the mode of its applica- 
tion to practice He exhibited a model of his invention at the 
Polytechmc Institution The propelling pnnciple, or power, 
was here, also, apphed to mterrupted surfaces, or vanes, put m 
revolution- These vanes were four in number, but were found 
entirely ineffeetual in moving the balloon, or m aidmg its ascend- 
mg power The whole project was tlius a complete failure 

" It was at this juncture that Mr Monck Mason (whose voyage 
from Dover to Weilburg m the balloon, Nassau, occasioned so 
much excitement m 1837) conceived the idea of employing the 
pnnciple of the Archimedean screw for the purpose of propulsion 
tlirough the an — nghtly attnbutmg the failure of Mr Henson’s 
scheme, and of Sir George Cayley’s to the interruption of surface 
in the mdependent vanes He made tiie first public experiment 
at Willis’s Rooms, but afterward removed his model to the 
Adelaide Gallery 

“ Like Sir George Cayley’s balloon, his )wn was an elliosoid. 
Its length was thirteen feet six inches — ^height, six fett eight 
imhes It cont lined about three hundred and tventy cubic 
fctt of gas, which, if pure hydrogen, would support twenty-one 
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pounds upon its first inflation, before the gas has tune to 
d t norate or escape The weight of the whole machine and 
apparatus was seventeen pounds — leaving about four pounds to 
spare Beneath the centre of the balloon, was a frame of light 
wood, about nine feet long, and rigged on to the balloon itself 
with a network in the customary manner. From tlus framework 
was suspended a wicker basket or car 

“ The screw consists of an axis of hollow brass tube, eighteen 
mches m length, through which, upon a semispiral mclined at 
fifteen degrees, pass a senes of steel-wire radu, two feet long, 
and thus projecting a foot on either side These radii are con- 
nected at the outer extremities by two bands of flattened wire 
— the whole m this manner forming the framework of the screw, 
which is completed by a covenng of oiled siUc cut into gores, and 
tightened so as to present a tolerably uniform surface At each 
end of its axis this screw is supported by pillars of hollow brass 
tube descending from the hoop. In the lower ends of these 
tubes are holes m which the pivots of the axis revolve. From 
the end of the axis which is next the car, proceeds a shaft of 
steel, connecting the screw with the pinion ofi a piece of spring 
machinery fixed in the car By the operation of th s spring, 
the screw is made to revolve with great rapidity, commumcating 
a progressive motion to the whole By means of the rudder, 
the machme was readily turned m any direction The spring 
was of great power, compared with its dimensions, be ng capable 
of raising forty-five pounds upon a barrel of four mches diameter 
after the first turn, and gradually mcreasmg as it was wound up. 
It weighed, altogether, eight pounds six ounces The rudder 
was a light frame of cane covered with silk, shaped somewh.it 
hke a battledore, and was about three feet long, and at the 
widest, one foot Its weight was about two ounces. It could 
be turned fiat, and directed upward or downward, as well as to 
the nght or left, and thus enabled the aeronaut to transfer the 
resistance of the air which m an mclined position it must generate 
m its passage, to any side upon which he might desire to act, 
thus determining the balloon m the opposite direction 

“ This model (which, through want of time, we have neces- 
sarily described m an imperfect manner) was put m action at 
the Adelaide Gallery, where it accomplished a velocity of five 
miles per hour, although, strange to say, it excited very little 
interest in comparison with the previous complex machine of 
Mr Henson — so resolute is the world to despise an\ thing which 
carries with it an air of simphcity. To accomplish the great 
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desideratum of aenal navigation, it was very generally supposed 
that some exceedingly complicated application must be made of 
some unusually profound pnnciple in dynamics 
“So well satisfied, however, y,a.s Mr Mason of the ultimate 
success of his invention, that he determined to construct imme- 
diately, if possible, a balloon of sufficient capacity to test the 
question by a voyage of some extent — the original design being 
to cross the Bntish Channel, as before, m the Nassau balloon 
To carry out his views he solicited and obtained the patronage 
of Sir Everard Bnnghurst and Mr Osborne, two gentlemen well 
known for scientific acqmrement, and especially for the interest 
they have exhibited in the progress of aerostation The project 
at the desire of Ivir Osborne, was kept a profound secret from 
the pubhc — the only persons entrusted with the design being 
those actually engaged in the construction of the machine, which 
was built (under the supenntendence of Mr Mason, Mr Holland, 
Sir Everard Bnnghurst, and Mr Osborne) at the seat of the 
latter gentleman near Penstruthal, in Wales Mr HenSOn; 
accompamed by his fnend Mr Ainsworth, was admitted to a 
pnvate view of the balloon, on Saturday last — when the two 
gentlemen made final arrangements to be mcluded in the adven- 
ture We are not informed for what reason the two seamen 
were also mcluded m the party — but, in the course of a day or 
two, we shall put our readers in possession of the mmutest 
particulars respecting this extraordmary voyage 

“The balloon is composed of silk, varmshed with the liquid 
gum caoutchouc It is of vast dimensions, contammg more 
than 40,000 cubic feet of gas, but as coal-gas was employed in 
place of the more expensive and mconvenient hydrogen, the 
supporting power of the machine, when fully inflated, and 
immediately after inflation, is not more than about 2500 pounds 
The coal-gas is not only much less costly, but is easily procured 
and managed 

“For its introduction into common use for purposes of 
aerostation, we are indebted to Mr Charles Green Up to his 
discovery, the process of inflation was not only exceedingly ex- 
pensive, but uncertain Two and even three days have fre- 
quently been wasted m futile attempts to procure a sufficiency 
of hydrogen to fill a balloon, from which it had great tendency 
to escape, owing to its extreme subtlety, and its affimty for the 
surrounding atmosphere In a balloon sufficiently perfect to 
retain its contents of coal-gas unaltered, in quality or amount 
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for six months, an equal quantity of hydrogen could not be 
maintained m equal purity for six weeks 

“ The supporting power being estimated at 2500 pounds, and 
the united weights of the party amounting only to about 1200, 
there was left a surplus of 1300, of which agam 1200 was ex- 
hausted by ballast, arranged m bags of different sizes, with their 
respective weights marked upon them — ^by cordage, barometers, 
telescopes, barrels containing provision for a fortnight, water- 
casks, cloaks, carpet-bags, and vanous other mdispensable 
matters, mcluding a coffee-warmer, contrived for wannmg coffee 
by means of slack-lime, so as to dispense altogether with fire, 
if It should be judged prudent to do so All these articles, with 
the exception of ^e ballast, and a few trifles, were suspended 
from the hoop overhead TTie car is much smaller and lighter, 
m propiorbon, than the one appended to the model It is formed 
of a light wicker, and is wonderfully strong, for so frail-lookmg 
ajnachme Its nm is about four feet deep The rudder is also 
veVy much larger, m proportion, than that of the model, and 
the screw is considerably smaller. The balloon is furnished 
besides with a grapnel, and a guide-rope; which latter is of the 
most- mdispensable importance A few words, m explanation, 
will here be necessary for such of our readers as are not con- 
versant with the details of aerostation 
“ As soon as the balloon quits the earth, it is subjected to the 
mfluence of many circumstances tendmg to create a difference 
m its weight, augmenting or dimmishing its ascending power 
For example, there may be a deposition of dew upon the silk, 
to the extent, even of several hundred pounds, ballast has then 
to be thrown out, or the machme may descend. This ballast 
being discarded, and a clear sunshine' evaporating the dew, and 
at the same time expanding the gas m the silk, the who e will 
agam rapidly ascend To check this ascent, the only resource 
IS (or rather was, until Mr Green’s mvention of the guide-rope) 
the permission of the escape of gas from the valve, but, m the 
loss of gas, IS a proportionate general loss of ascending power, 
so that, m a comparatively brief penod, the best-constructed 
balloon must necessarily exhaust all its resources, and come to 
the earth This was the great obstacle to voyages of length. 

“ The guide-rope remedies the difficulty m the simplest 
manner conceivable. It is merely a very long rope which is 
sufiered to trail from the car, and the effect of which is to 
prevent the balloon from changing its level in any material 
degree. If, for example, there should be a deposition of moisture 
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upon the silk, and the machine begins to descend in consequence, 
there will be no necessity for discharging ballast to remedy tlie 
mcrease of weight, for it is remedied, or counteracted, m an 
exactly just proportion, by the deposit on the ground of just so 
much of the end of the rope as is necessary. If, on the other 
hand, any circumstances should cause undue levity, and con- 
sequent ascent, this levity is immediately counteracted by the 
additional weight of rope upraised from the earth Thus, the 
balloon can neither ascend nor descend, except within very 
narrow hmits, and its resources, either m gas or ballast, remain 
comparatively unimpaired When passing over an expanse of 
water, it becomes necessary to employ kegs of copper or wood, 
filled with hquid ballast of a hghter nature than water. These 
float, and serve all the purposes of a mere rope on land. Another 
most important office of the guide-rope, is to point out the 
direction of the balloon. The rope drags, either on land or sea, 
while the balloon is free, the latter, consequently, is always in 
advance, when any progress whatever is made a companson, 
therefore, by means of the compass, of the relative positions of 
the two objects, will always mdicate the course. In the same 
way, the angle formed by the rope with the verticle axis of tlie 
machme, mdicates the veloaiy When there is no angle — ^m 
other v/ords, when the rope hangs perpendicularly, the whole 
apparatus is stationary, but the larger the angle, that is to 
say, the farther the balloon precedes the end of the rope, the 
greater the veloaty, and the converse 

“ As the onginal design was to cross the Bntish Channel, 
and alight as near Pans as possible, the voyagers had 
taken the precaution to prepare themselves with passports 
directed to all parts of the Contment, specifymg the nature 
of the expedition, as m the case of the Nassau voyage, and 
entitling the adventurers to exemption from the usual formah- 
ties of oflRce , unexpected events, however, rendered these pass- 
ports superfluous 

“ The inflation was commenced very quietly at daybreak, on 
Saturday mommg, the 6th mstant, m the courtyard of Weal-Vor 
House, Mr Osborne’s seat, about a mile from Penstruthal, in 
North Wales, and at seven mmutes past eleven, everything 
bemg ready for departure, the balloon was set free, nsmg gently 
but steadily, in a direction nearly south; no use being made, for 
the first half hour, of either the screw or the rudder. We pro- 
ceed now with the journal, as transenbed by Mr Forsyth from 
the.^oint MSS. of Mr Monck Mason and Mr. Ainsworth. The 
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body of the journal, as given, is in the handwnting of Mr Mason, 
and a P S IS appended, each day, by Mr Ainsworth, who has 
in preparation, and will shortly give the public a more minute 
and, no doubt, a thnllmgly interesting account of the voyage 

“the journal 

Saturday f April the 6 lh — Every preparation likely to em- 
barrass us having been made overnight, we commenced the 
mflation this mormng at daybreak, but owing to a thick fog, 
which encumbered the folds of the silk and rendered it un- 
manageable, we did not get through before nearly eleven o'clock 
Cut loose, then, in high spints, and rose gently but steadily, 
with a light breeze at north, which bore us in the direction of 
the Bntish Channel Found the ascending force greater than 
we had expected, and as we arose higher and so got clear of 
the cliffs, and more in the sun’s rays, our ascent became very 
rapid I did not wish, however, to lose gas at so early a penod 
of the adventure, and so concluded to ascend for the present 
We soon ran out our guide-rope, but even when we had raised 
It clear of the earth, we still went up very rapidly The balloon 
was unusually steady, and looked beautifully. In about ten 
mmutes after starting, the barometer mdicated an altitude of 
15,000 feet The weather was remarkably fine, and the view 
of the subjacent country — ^a most romantic one when seen from 
any point — ^was now especially sublime The numerous deep 
gorges presented the appearance of lakes, on account of the 
dense vapours with which they were filled, and the pinnacles 
and crags to the south-east, piled in inextncable confusion 
resembling nothmg so much as the giant cities of Eastern fable. 
We were rapidly approachmg the mountains in the south, but 
our elevation was more than sufficient to enable us to pass them 
in safety In a few mmutes we soared over them in fine style, 
and Mr Ainsworth, with the seamen, was surprised at their 
apparent want of altitude when viewed from the car, the 
tendency of great elevation in a balloon being to reduce in- 
equalities of the surface below, to nearly a dead level At 
half-past eleven still proceeding nearly south, we obtained our 
first view of the Bristol Channel, and, in fifteen mmutes after- 
ward, the line of breakers on the coast appeared immediately 
beneath us, ^nd we were fairly out at sea We now resolved 
to let off enough gas to bnng our guide-rope, with the buoys 
affixed, mto the water. This was immediately done, and we 
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commenced a gradual descent In about twenty minutes our 
first buoy dipped, and at the touch of the second soon afterward, 
we remained stationary as to elevation We were all now 
anxious to test the efficiency of the rudder and screw, and we 
put them both into requisition forthwith, for the purpose of 
altering our direction more to the eastward, and in a line for 
Pans By means of the rudder we instantly effected the 
necessary change of direction, and our coursd was brought 
nearly at nght angles to that of the wind , when we set in motion 
the spnng of the screw, and were rejoiced to find it propel as 
readily as desired Upon this we gave nine hearty cheers, and 
dropped m the sea a bottle, inclosing a slip of parchment with a 
brief account of the pnnciple of the invention Hardly, how- 
ever, had we done with our rejoicings, when an unforeseen 
accident occurred which discouraged us in no httle degree. 
The steel rod connecting the spnng with the propeller was 
suddenly jerked out of place, at the car end (by a swaying of 
the car through some movement of one of the two seamen we 
had taken up), and m an instant hung dangling out of reach, 
from the pivot of the axis of the screw. While we were en- 
deavounng to regain it, our attention being completely absorbed, 
we became involved in a strong current of wind from the east, 
which bore us, with rapidly increasing force, toward the Atlantic 
We soon found ourselves dnving out to sea at the rate of not 
less, certainly, than fifty or sixty miles an hour, so that we came 
up with Cape Clear, at some forty miles to our north, before we 
had secuied the rod, and had time to think what we were 
about It was now that Mr Ainsworth made an extraordmary 
bui, to my fancy, a by no means unreasonable or chimencal 
proposition, in which he was instantly seconded by Mr Holland 
— ^viz that we should take advantage of the strong gale which 
bore us on, and in place of beating back to Pans, make an 
attempt to reach the coast of North Amenca After slight 
reflection I gave a willing assent to this bold proposition, which 
(strange to say) met with objection from the two seamen only 
'\s the stronger party, however, we overruled their fears, and 
kept resolutely upon our course We steered due west; but as 
the trailing of the buoys matenally impeded our progress, and 
we had the balloon abundantly at command, either for ascent 
or descent, we first threw out fifty pounds of ballast, and then 
wound up (by means of the windlass) so much of the rope as 
brought it quite clear of the sea We perceived the effect of 
this mancEuvre immediately, in a vastly increased rate of pro- 
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gress; and, as the gale freshened, we flew with a velocity nearly 
inconceivable, the guide-rope flying out behind the car, like a 
streamer from a vessel It is needless to say that a very short 
time sufficed us to lose sight of the coast We passed over 
innumerable vessels of all kinds, a few of which were endeavour- 
mg to beat up, but the most of them lying to. We occasioned 
the greatest excitement on board all — an exatement greatly 
rehshed by ourselves, and especially by our two men, who, now 
under the mfluence of a dram of Geneva, seemed resolved to 
give all scruple, or fear, to the wmd Many of the vessels fired 
signal guns, and m all we were saluted with loud cheers (which 
we heard with surprising distmctness) and the waving of caps 
and handkerchiefs We kept on m this manner throughout the 
day with no material incident, and, as the shades of night 
closed around us, we made a rough estimate of the distance 
traversed It could not have been less than five hundred miles, 
and was probably much more The propeller was kept in con- 
stant operation, and, no doubt, aided our progress matenally 
As the sun went down, the gale freshened mto an absolute 
hurricane, and the ocean beneath was clearly visible on account 
of its phosphorescence The wmd was from the east all mght, 
and gave us the bnghtest omen of success We sufiered no 
httle from cold, and the dampness of the atmosphere was most 
unpleasant, but the ample space in the car enabled us to he 
down, and by means of cloaks and a few blankets we did suffi- 
ciently well 

“ P S. [by Mr Ainsworth ] The last mne hours have been 
unquestionably the most exating of my life I can conceive 
nothing more sublimating than the strange peril and novelty of 
an adventure such as this May God grant that we succeed! 

I ask not success for mere safety to my msignificant person, 
but for the sake of human knowledge and — for the vastness of 
the triumph And yet the feat is only so evidently feasible 
that the sole wonder is why men have scrupled to attempt it 
before. One smgle gale such as now befnends us — ^let such a 
tempest whirl forward a balloon for four or five days (these gales 
often last longer) and the voyager will be easily borne, in that 
penod, from coast to coast In view of such a gale the broad 
Atlantic becomes a mere lake 1 am more struck, just now, 
with the supreme silence which reigns m the sea beneath us, 
notwithstanding its agitation, than with any other phenomenon 
presenting itself The waters give up no voice to the heavens 
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The immense flaming ocean writhes and is tortured uncom- 
plainingly The mountainous surges suggest the idea of in- 
numerable dumb gigantic fiends struggling in impotent agony. 
In a night such as is this to me, a man lives — olives a whole 
century of ordmary hfe — nor would I for^o this rapturous 
dehght for that of a whole century of ordinary existence 
“Sunday, the 'ith, [Mr, Mason’s MS ] This mormng the 
gale, by ten, had subsided to an eight or nme-knot breeze (for 
a vessel at sea), and bears us, perhaps, thirty miles per hour, 
or more It has veered, however, very considerably to the 
north, and now, at sundown, we are holding our course due 
iftest, prmapally by the screw and rudder, which answer their 
purposes to admiration. I regard the project as thoroughly 
successful, and the easy navigation of the air in any direction 
(not exactly m the teeth of a gale) as no longer problematical. 
Vv'e could not have made head against the strong wmd of 
yesterday; but, by ascending, we might have got out of its 
mfluence, if reqmsite. Against a pretty stifi breeze, I feel 
convmced, we can make our way with the propeller. At noon, 
to-day, ascended to an elevation of nearly 25,000 feet, by dis- 
charging ballast Did this to search for a more direct current, 
but found none so favourable as the one we are now in. We 
have an abundance of gas to take us across this small pond, 
even should the voyage last three weeks I have not the 
slightest fear for the result The difficulty has been strangely 
exaggerated and nusapprehended. I can choose my current, 
and should I find aU currents against me, I can make very 
tolerable headway with the propeller. We have had no inadents 
worth recording. The night promises fair 
“PS [By ilr. Ainsworth ] I have httle to record, except 
the fact (to me quite a surpnsing one) that, at an elevation equal 
to that of Cotopaxi, I experienced neither very mtense cold, 
nor headache, nor difficulty of breathing; neither, I find, did 
ilason, nor Mr Holland, nor Sir Everard Mr. Osborne 
complained of constnction of the chest — but this soon wore off. 
We have flown at a great rate during the day, and we must be 
more than half way across the Atlantic. We have passed over 
some twenty or thirty vessels of vanous lands, and all seem to be 
delightfully astonished Crossing the ocean m a balloon is not , 
so difficult a feat after all Ontne ignoium -pro magn^co, Mem^ 
at 25,000 feet elevation the sky appears nearly black, and the 
stars are distmctly visible, while the sea does not seem convex 
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(as one might suppose) but absolutely and most unequivocally 
concave ^ 

“ Monday, the Zth [Mr Mason’s MS ] This morning we had 
agam some little trouble with the rod of the propeller, which 
must be entirely remodelled, for fear of serious accident — I 
mean the steel rod, not the vanes The latter could not be 
improved The wand has been blowing steadily and strongly 
from the north-east all day, and so far fortune seems bent upon 
favounng us Just before day, we were all somewhat alarmed 
at some odd noises and concussions in the balloon, accompanied 
with the apparent rapid subsidence of the whole machine 
These phenomena were occasioned by the expansion of the gas, 
through mcrease of heat m the atmosphere, and the consequent 
disruption of the mmute particles of ice with which the network 
had become encrusted during the night. Threw down several 
bottles to the vessels below. See one of them picked up by a 
large ship — seeramgly one of the New York Jme packets. En- 
deavoured to make out her name, but could not be sure of it 
Mr. Osborne’s telescope made it out somethmg like Aialania 
It IS now twelve at night, and we are still going nearly west, at 
a rapid pace. The sea is peculiarly phosphorescent. 

“ P S. [By Mr. Ainsworth ] It is now two a.m , and nearly 
calm, as well as I can judge — ^but it is very difficult to determine 
this point, smce we move with the air so completely. I have not 
slept since quittmg Wheal-Vor, but can stand it no longer, 
and must take a nap We cannot be far from the Amencan 
coast. 

“ Tuesday, (he g/A. [Mr. Amsworth’s MS ] One pm. We 
are in juU view of the low coast of South Carolina. The great 
problem is accomplished We have crossed the Atlantic — 

^ Note — Mr Ainsworth has not attempted to account for this pheno- 
menon, which, however, is quite susceptible of explanation A line 
dropped from an elevation of 25,000 feet, perpendicularly to the surface 
of the earth (or sea), would form the perpendicular, of a nght-angled triangle, 
of which the base would extend from the nght angle to the honton, and 
the hypothenuse from the horiron to the balloon But the 25,000 feet ol 
altitude IS little or nothmg, m comparison with the extent of the prospect 
In other words, the base and hypothenuse of the supposed triangle would 
be so long, when compared with the perpendicular, that the two former 
may be regarded as nearly parallel In this manner the horiron of the 
aSronaut would appear to be on o level with the car But, as the point 
immediately beneath bun seems, and is, at a great distance below him, it 
seems, of course, also, at a great distance below the horuon Hence the 
impression of concavtly , and this impression must remain, until the 
elevation shall bear so great a proportion to the extent of prospect, that 
the apparent parallelism of the base and hypothenuse disappears — when 
the earth’s re^ convexity must become apparent 
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fairly and easily crossed it m a balloon I God be praised I Who 
shall say that anything is impossible hereafter? ” 

The Journal here ceases Some particulars of the descent 
were communicated, however, by Mr. Ainsworth to Mr Forsyth. 
It was nearly dead calm when the voyagers first came m view 
of the coast, which was immediately recognised by both the 
seamen, and by Mr Osborne The latter gentleman having 
acquamtances at Fort Moultrie, it was immediately resolved 
to descend m its vicimty The balloon was brought over the 
beach (the tide being out and the sand hard, smooth, and 
admirably adapted for a descent), and the grapnel let go, which 
took firm hold at once. The inhabitants of the island, and of 
the fort, thronged out, of course, to see the balloon, but it was 
with the greatest difficulty that any one could be made to credit 
the actual voyage — ike crossing of the AUanitc The grapnel 
caught at two pm precisely, and thus the whole voyage was 
completed m seventy-five hours, or rather less, countmg from 
shore to shore. No senous acadent occurred. No real danger 
was at any time apprehended The balloon was exhausted and 
secured without trouble, and when the MS. from which this 
narrative is compiled was despatched from Charleston, the 
party were still at Fort Moultne. Their further mtentions were 
not ascertamed, but we can safely promise our readers some 
additional information either on Monday or m the course of the 
next day, at furthest. 

This is unquestionably the most stupendous, the most interest- 
ing, and the most important undertaking ever accomplished or 
even attempted by man. What magnificent events may ensue, 
It would be useless now to think of deteimimng. 


THE MURDERS IN THE RUE MORGUE 

What song the Syrens sang or what name Achilles assumed when he 
hid himself among women, although puzzling questions are not beyond 
all conjecture — Sir Thomas Browne, Urn-Bunal 

The mental features discoursed of as the analytical, are, in 
themselves, but httle susceptible of analysis We appreciate 
them only m their effects We know of them, among other 
things, that they are always to their p>ossessor, when inordinately 
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possessed, a source of the liveliest enjoyment As the strong 
man exults in his physical abihty, delighting m such exerases 
as call his muscles into action, so glones the analyst m that 
moral activity which disentangles He denves pleasure from 
even the most tnvial occupations bnnging his talents into play 
He is fond of enigmas, of conundrums, of hieroglyphics, exhibit- 
ing in his solutions of each a degree of acumen which appears to 
the ordinary apprehension preternatural His results, brought 
about by the very soul and essence of method, have, m truth, the 
whole air of mtuition The faculty of re-solution is possibly 
much invigorated by mathematical study, and especially by 
that highest branch of it which, unjustly, and merely on account 
of its retrograde operations, has been called, as if par excellence, 
analjrsis Yet to calculate is not in itself to analyse. A chess- 
player, for example, does the one without effort at the other 
It follows that die game of chess, in its effects upon mental 
character, is greatly misunderstood I am not now wntmg a 
treatise, but simply prefaang a somewhat peculiar narrative 
by observations very much at random; I will, therefore, take 
occasion to assert that the higher powers of the reflective mtellect 
are more decidedly and more usefully tasked by the unostenta- 
tious game of draughts than by all the elaborate fnvohty of 
chess In this latter, where the pieces have different and bizarre 
motions, with vanous and variable values, what is only complex 
is mistaken (a not unusual error) for what is profound The 
aitention is here called powerfully mto play If it flag for an 
mstant, an oversight is committed, resultmg in inj’ury or defeat 
The possible moves being not only manifold but involute, the 
chances of such overnights are multiplied, and in nine cases out 
of ten It is the more concentrative rather than the more acute 
player who conquers In draughts, on the contrary, where the 
moves are unique and have but little vanation, the probabihties 
of inadvertence are dirmnished, and the mere attention being 
left comparatively unemployed, what advantages are obtamed 
by ather party are obtained by supenor acumen To be less 
abstract — ^Let us suppose a game of draughts where the pieces 
are reduced to four kings, and where, of course, no oversight is 
to be expected It is obvious that here the victory can be 
deaded (the players being at all equal) only by some recherche 
movement, the result of some exertion of the intellect De- 
prived of ordinary resources, the analyst throivs himself into 
the spirit of his opponent, identifies himself therewith, and not 
unfrequently sees thus, at a glance, the sole methods (sometimes 
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indeed absurdly simple ones) by which he may seduce into 
error or hurry into miscalculation ^ 

Whist had long been noted for its influence upon what is termed 
the calculating power, and men of the highest order of intellert 
have been known to take an apparently unaccountable delight 
in it, while eschewing chess as fnvolous Beyond doubt there 
is nothing of a similar nature so greatly tasking the faculty of 
analysis The best chess-player in Chnstendom may be little 
more than the best player of chess, but proficiency m whist 
implies capaaty for success in all these more important under- 
takings where mind struggles with mmd When I say pro- 
fiaency, I mean that perfection in the game which includes a 
comprehension of all the sources whence legitimate advantage 
may be derived These are not only manifold but multiform, 
and he frequently among recesses of thought altogether in- 
' accessible to the ordinary understanding. To observe atten- 
tuely IS to remember distmctly, and, so far, the concentmtive 
chess-player will do very well at whist, while the rul^ of 
Hoyle (themselves based upon the mere mechanism of the 
game) are sufficiently and generally comprehensible. 
have a retentive memory, and to proceed by “ tlie 
points commonly regarded as the sum total of good 
But It IS m matters beyond the limits of mere rule that the skill 
of the analyst is evmced He makes, in silence, a host o 
observations and mferences So, perhaps, do his comj^nions, 
and the difference m the extent of the information obtaiiie, 
lies not so much in the validity of the mference as m the qua ity 
of the observation The necessap^ knowledge is that of w 
to observe Our player confines himself not at all, nor, be^us 
the game is the object, does he reject deductions from 
external to the game He examines the countenance oi 
partner, comparing it carefully with that of each of his opponen^ 
He considers the mode of assorting the cards m each han , 
often counting trump by trump, and honour by honour, throug 
the glances bestowed by their holders upon each He no « 
every vanation of face as the play progresses, gathenng a un 
of thought from the differences in the expression of certainty, 
of surprise, of tnumph, or chagnn. From the manner of gamm- 
ing up a tnck he judges whether the person takmg 5 

another m the suit. He recogmses what is played "mroug 
femt, by the air with which it is thrown upon the table A 
casud or madvertent word, the acadental dropping or turning 
of a card, with the accompanying anxiety or carelessness m 
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regard to its concealment, the counting of the tncks, with the 
.order of their arrangement; embarrassment, hesitation, eager- 
ness or trepidation — all afford, to his apparently intuitive 
perception, mdications of the true state of affairs The first 
two or three rounds havmg been played, he is m full possession 
of the contents of each hand, and thenceforward puts down his 
cards with as absolute a precision of purpose as if the rest of the 
party had turned outward the faces of their own 

The analytical power should not be confounded with simple 
ingenuity, for while the analyst is necessarily ingenious, the 
ingenious man is often remarkably incapable of analysis The 
consecutive or combining power, by which ingenuity is usually 
manifested, and to which the phrenologists (I believe errone- 
ously) have assigned a separate organ, supposing it a pnmitive 
faculty, has been so frequently seen m those whose intellect 
bordered otherwise upon idiocy, as to have attracted general 
observation among wnters on morals Between ingenuity 
and the analjrbc ability there exists a difference far greater, 
mdeed, than that between the fancy and the imagination, but 
of a character very stnctly analogous It will be found, in fact, 
that the ingemous are always fanciful, and the truly imagmative 
never otherwise than analytic. 

The narrative which follows will appear to the reader some- 
what m the light of a commentary upon the propositions just 
advanced * 

Residing in Paris dunng the spnng and part of the summer 
of 18 — , I there became acquainted with a Monsieur C. Auguste 
Dupm. This young gentleman was of an excellent — ^indeed of 
an illustnous family, but, by a variety of untoward events, had 
been reduced to such poverty that the energy of his character 
succumbed beneath it, and he ceased to bestir himself m the 
world, or to care for the retrieval of his fortunes By courtesy of 
his creditors, there still remained in' his possession a small 
remnant of his patrimony; and, upon the mcome ansmg from 
this, he managed, by means of a ngorous economy, to procure 
the necessaries of life, without txoublmg himself about its super- 
fluities Books, indeed, were his sole luxunes, and m Pans 
these are easily obtained. 

Our first meeting was at an obscure library in the Rue Mont- 
martre, where the accident of our both being m search of tlie 
same very rare and very remarkable volume, brought us mto 
closer communion We saw each other again and again. I 
was deeply interested m the httle family history which he 
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detailed to me indth all that candour which a Frenchman indulges 
whenever mere self is the theme I was astomshed, too, at the 
vast extent of his reading, and, above all, I felt my soul en- 
kindled within me by the wild fervour, and the vivid freshness 
of his imagination Seckmg m Pans the objects I then sought, 
I felt that the society of such a man would be to me a treasure 
beyond price, and this feeling I frankly confided to him It 
was at length arranged that we should live together during my 
stay m the city , and as my worldly circumstances were some- 
what less embarrassed than his own, I was permitted to be at 
the expense of renting, and furnishing in a style which suited 
the rather fantastic gloom of our common temper, a tune-eaten 
and grotesque mansion, long deserted through superstitions 
into which we did not mquire, and tottering to its fall in a retired 
and desolate portion of the Faubourg St. Germain. 

Had the routine of our hfe at this place been known to the 
world, we should have been r^arded as madmen — although, 
perhaps, as madmen of a harmless nature Our seclusion was 
perfect We admitted no visitors Indeed the locality of our 
retirement had been carefully kept a secret from my own former 
associates , and it had been many years since Dupin had ceased 

to know or be known m Pans. We existed withm ourselves 
alone 

It was a freak of fancy in my fnend (for what else shall I call 
It?) to be enamoured of the Night for her own sake, and mto 
this hizarrerte, as mto all his others, I quietly fell; giving myself 
up to his wild whims with a perfect abandon The sable divmity 
would not herself dwell with us always, but we could counter- 
feit her presence At the first dawn of the morning we closed 
all the massy shutters of our old building, lighted a couple of 
tapem which, strongly perfumed, threw out only the ghastliest 
and feeblest of rays By the aid of these we Aen busied our 
souls m dreams — ^reading, wnting, or conversing, until warned 
*^ock of the advent of the true Darkness Then we 
^ the streets, arm m arm, continuing the topics 

^ roaming far and wide until a late hour, seekmg, 
amid the wild lights and shadows nf the populous city, that 
m ity of mental excitement which quiet observation can ^ord 
tK ^ times I could not help remarking and admiring (al- 
ougn from his nch ideality I had been prepared to expect it) 
peculiar anal} tic abflity m Dupm He seemed, too, to take 
delight in its exercise — ^if not exactly m its display — 
d not hesitate to confess the pleasure thus derived. He 
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boasted to me, with a low chuckling laugh, that most men, in 
respect to himself, wore wmdows in their bosoms, and was wont 
to follow up such assertions by direct and very startling proof' 
of his intimate knowledge of my own His manner at tlicsc 
moments was frigid and abstract, his eyes were vacant in ex- 
pression, while lus voice, usually a nch tenor, rose into a treble 
which would have sounded petulantlv but for the deliberateness 
and entire distinctness of the enunciation. Ohservin'r him in 
these moods, I often dwelt meditatively upon the old philosophy 
of the Bi-Part Soul, and amused myself with the fancy of a 
double Dupin — the creative and the resolvent. 

Let it not be supposed, from what I have just said, that I am 
detailing any mystery, or penmng any romance What I have 
desenbed in the Frenchman, was merely the result of an excited, 
or perhaps of a diseased intelligence But of the character of 
his remarks at the periods m question an example will best 
convey the idea 

We were strolling one night down a long dirty street, in the 
vicinity of the Palais Royal Being both, apparently, occnnicd 
with thought, neither of us had spoken a syllable for f.fteen 
minutes at least. All at once Dupin broke forth with these 
words 

“ He is a very httle fellow, that’s true, and would do better 
for the Theatre des Vanetes ” 

“ There can be no doubt of that,” I replied unwittingly, and 
not at first observing (so much had I been absorbed m reflection) 
the extraordinary manner in which the speaker had chuned in 
with my meditations In an instant aftrwards I recollected 
myself, and my astonishment was profound 

“ Dupin,” said I, gravely, " this is beyond my comprehension 
I do not hesitate to say that I am amazed, and can scarcely 
credit my senses. How was it possible you should know I was 

thinking of ?” Here I paused, to ascertain beyond a 

doubt whether he really knew of whom I thought 

” of Chantilly,” said he, ” why do you pause? You 

were remarking to yourself tliat his diminutive fi^re unfitted 
him for tragedy ” 

This was precisely what had formed the subject of my reflec- 
tions. Chantilly was a quondam cobbler of the Rue St Denis, 
who, becoming stage-mad, had attempted the role of Xerxes, in 
Crcbillon’s tragedy so called, and been not mously Pasquinadcd 
for his nains 

” Tell me, for Heaven's sake,” I exclaimed, ” the method— 
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if method there is — ^by which you have been enabled to fathom 
my soul in this matter ” In fact I was even more startled than 
I would have been willing to express 

“It was the fruiterer/’ replied my fnend, *‘who brought you 
to the conclusion that the mender of soles was not of sufficient 
height for Xerxes et id genus omne ” 

“ The fruiterer 1 — you astomsh me — 1 know -no fruiterer 
whomsoever ” 

“The man who ran up against you as we entered the street 
— It may have been fifteen minutes ago ” 

I now remembered that, in fact, a fruiterer, carrying upon 
his head a large basket of apples, had nearly thrown me down, 
by accident, as we passed from the Rue C into the thorough- 

fare where we stood, but what this had to do with Chantilly 
I could not possibly understand. ^ 

Tliere was not a particle of charlaianene about Dupin I 
will explain,” he said, “and that you may comprehend all 
clearly, we will first retrace the course of your meditations, from 
the moment in which I spoke to you until that of the rencontre 
with the fruiterer m question The larger links of the chain 
run thus — Chantilly, Onon, Dr Nichols, Epicurus, Stereotomy, 
the street stones, the fruiterer ” 

There are few persons who have not, at some penod of their 
hves, amused themselves in retracing the steps by which 
cular conclusions of their own minds have been attained ^ he 
occupation is often full of interest, and he who attempts it for 
the first time is astomshed by the apparently illimitable distance 
and incoherence between the starting-point and the go^ 
What, then, must have been my amazement when I heard the 
Frenchman speak what he had just spoken, and when I cou 
not help aclmowledging that he had spoken the truth He 
continued 

“We had been talking of horses, if I remember aright, jus 

before leaving the Rue C This was the last subject we 

discussed As we 1 crossed into this street, a fruiterer, wit a 


lai^e basket upon his head, brushing qmckly past us, thrust you 
upon a pile of paving-stones collected at a spot where the cause- 
way IS undergoing repair You stepped upon one of the loose 
fragments, shpped, shghtly strained your ankle, appeared veife 
or sulky, muttered a few words, turned to look at the pile, and 
then proceeded in silence I was not particularly attentive to 
what you did, but observation has become with me, of late, a 
species of necessity 
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“You kept your eyes upon the ground — glancing, with a 
petulant expression, at the holes and ruts in the pavement (so 
that I saw you were still thmking of the stones), until we reached 
the httle alley called Lamartine, which has been paved, by way 
of experiment, with the overlapping and nveted blocks Here 
your countenance brightened up, and, perceiving your lips move, 

I could not doubt that you murmured the word ^ stereotomy,’ a 
term very affectedly applied to this speaes of' pavement I 
knew that you could not say to yourself ‘ stereotomy ’ without 
being brought to think of atomies, and thus of the theories of 
Epicurus, and smce, when we discussed this subject not very 
long ago, I mentioned to you how smgularly, yet with how httle 
notice, the vague guesses of that noble Greek had met with con- 
firmation m the late nebular cosmogony, I felt that you could 
not avoid casting your eyes upwards to the great nebula m 
Onon, and I certainly expected that you would do so You 
did look up, and I was now assured that I had correctly followed 
your steps. But m that bitter itrade upon Chantilly, which 
appeared m yesterday’s ‘ Musee, the satirist, makmg some dis- 
graceful allusions to the cobbler’s change of name upon assuming 
the buskm, quoted a Latm line about which we have often con- 
versed- I mean the hne 

Perdidit antiquum litera pruna sonum 

I had told you that this was m reference to Orion, formerly 
written Unon, and, from certam pungencies connected with 
tius explsmation, I was aware that you could not have forgotten i 
It. It was clear, therefore, that you would not fail to combine 
the two ideas of Onon and Chantilly That you did combine 
tliem I saw by the character of the smile which passed over your 
bps. You thought of the poor cobbler’s immolation. So far, 
you had been stooping m your gait, but now I saw you draw 
yourself up to your full height. I was then sure that you re- 
flected upon the dirmnutive figure of Chantilly. At this pomt 
I interrupted your meditations to remark that as, in fact, he was 
a very httle fellow — ^that Chantilly — ^he would do better at the 
Theatre des Vanetes ” 

Not long after this, we were looking over an evenmg edition 
of the Gazette des Trtbunaux, when the following paragraphs 
arrested our attention 

" Extraordinary Murders — This morning, about three 
o’clock, the mhabitants of the Quartier St. Roch were aroused 
from sleep by a succession of temfic shneks, issuing, apparently. 
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from the fourth story of a house in the Rue Morgue, known to 
be m the sole occupancy of one Madame L’Espanayc, and her 
daughter, Mademoiselle Camille L’Espanaye After some delay, 
occasioned by a fruitless attempt to procure admission in the 
usual manner, the gateway was broken in with a crowbar, and 
eight or ten of the neighbours entered, accompamed by two 
getidarmes By this time the cnes had ceased; but, as the party 
rushed up the first flight of stairs, two or more rough voices, in 
angry contention, were distmguished, and seemed to proceed 
from the upper part of the house As the second landing was 
reached, these sounds, also, had ceased, and everything remained 
perfectly quiet The party spread themselves, and burned from 
room to room Upon amving at a large back chamber m the 
fourth story (the door of which, being found locked, with the 
key inside, was forced open), a spectacle presented itself which 
struck every one present not less wuth horror than with astonish- 
ment 

“The apartment was in the wildest disorder — the furniture 
broken and thrown about in all directions There was only one 
bedstead , and from this the bed had been removed, and thrown 
into the middle of the floor On a chair lay a razor, besmeared 
with blood On the hearth were two or three long and thick 
tresses of grey human hair, also dabbled in blood, and seeming 
to have been pulled out by the roots. Upon the floor w’ere 
found four Napoleons, an ear-nng of topaz, three large silver 
spoons, three smaller of metal d' Alger, and tw'o bags, containing 
nearly four thousand francs in gold The drawers of a bureau, 
which stood m one comer, were open, and had been, apparently, 
nfied, although many articles still remained in them A small 
iron safe was discovered under the bed (not under the bedstead) 
It was open, with the key stiU in the door It had no contents 
beyond a few old letters, and other papers of httle consequence 
“Of Madame L’Espanaye no traces were here seen, but an 
unusual quantity of soot being observed in the fireplace, a 
search was made m the chimney, and (horrible to relate!) the 
corpse of the daughter, head downwards, was dragged there- 
from, It having been thus forced up the narrow aperture for 
a considerable distance The body was qmte warm Upon 
examining it, many exconations were perceived, no doubt occa- 
sioned by the violence w'lth which it had been thrust up and 
disengaged Upon the face were many severe scratches, and, 
upon the throat, dark bruises, and deep mdentations of finger- 
nails, as if the deceased had been throttled to death. 
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“ After a thorough investigalion of every portion of the 
house^ without farther discovery, the party made its way mto a 
small paved yard m the rear of the buildmg, where lay the corpse 
of the old lady, with her throat so entirely cut that, upon an 
attempt to raise her, the head fell off Ihe body, as well as 
the head, was fearfully mutilated — ^the former so much so as 
scarcely to retam any semblance of humamty 

“ To this horrible mystery there is not as yet, we beheve, the 
slightest clue ” 

The next day’s paper had these additional particulars. 

“ The Tragedy in the Rue Morgue Many mdividuals have 
been exammed m relation to this most extraordmary and 
fnghtful affair ” (the word “ affaire ” has not yet, m France, 
that levity of import which it conveys with us), “ but nothing 
whatever has transpired to throw light upon it. We give below 
all the matenal testimony elicited 

“ Pauline Dubourg, laundress, deposes that she has known 
both the deceased for three years, havmg washed for them 
dunng that penod. The old lady and her daughter seemed on 
good terms — very affectionate towards each other They were 
excellent pay. Could not speak in regard to their mode or 
means of living Beheved that Madame L told fortunes for a 
hvmg. Was reputed to have money put by. Never met any 
persons m the house when she called for the clothes or took 
them home. Was sure that they had no servant m employ 
There appeared to be no furniture m any part of the building 
except m the fourth story 

“ Pierre Moreau, tobacconist, deposes that he has been in 
the habit of selling small quantities of tobacco and snuff to 
Madame L’Espanaye for nearly four years Was bom m the 
neighbourhood, and has always resided there The deceased 
and her daughter had occupied the house m which the corpses 
were found, for more than six years It was formerly occupied 
by a jeweller, who under-let the upper rooms to vanous persons 
The house was the property of Madame L She became dis- 
satisfied with the abuse of the premises by her tenant, and 
moved mto them herself, refusmg to let any portion The old 
lady was childish. Witness had seen the daughter some five or 
SIX times dunng the six years The two hved an exceedingly 
retired life — ^were reputed to have money Had heard it said 
among the neighbours that Madame L told fortunes — did not 
beheve it. Had never seen any person enter the door except 
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the old lady and her daughter, a porter once or twice, and a 
physician some eight or ten times. 

“ Many other persons, neighbours, gave evidence to the same 
effect. No one was spoken of as frequenting the house It 
was not known whether there were any hvmg connections of 
Madame L. and her daughter. The shutters of the front 
wmdows were seldom opened Those m the rear were always 
closed, with the exception of the large back room, fourth story 
The house was a good house — not very old 

“ Isidore MusH, gendarme, depioses that he was called to the 
house about three o’clock m the mommg, and found some 
twenty or thirty piersons at the gateway, endeavounng to gam 
admittance Forced it open, at length, with a bayonet — not 
with a crowbar. Had but httle difficulty m gettmg it open, on 
account of its being a double or folding gate, and bolted neither 
at bottom nor top The shrieks were continued until the gate 
was forced — and then suddenly ceased They seemed to be 
screams of some person (or persons) m great agony — were loud 
and drawn outj not short and quick Witness led the way up- 
stairs U pon reaching the first landing, heard two voices m loud 
and angry contention — ^the one a gruff voice, the other much 
shnller — a very strange voice Could distingiush some words 
of the former, which was that of a Frenchman. Was positive 
that it was not a woman’s voice Could distinguish the words 
‘ sacri ’ and ‘ dtable ’ The shnll voice was that of a foreigner. 
Could not be sure whether it was the voice of a man or of a 
woman. Could not make out what was said, but believed the 
language to be Spanish The state of the room and of the 
bodies was described by this witness as we described them 
yesterday. 

“ Henn Duval, a neighbour, and by trade a silversmith, 
deposes that he was one Of the party who first entered the 
house Corroborates the testimony of MusOt m general As 
soon as they forced an entrance, they reclosed the door, to keep 
out the crowd, which collected very fast, notwithstanding the 
lateness of the hour. The shnU voice, the witness thinks, was 
that of an Italian. Was certain it was not French. Could not 
be sure that it was a man’s voice It might have been a 
woman’s Was not acquamted with the Italian language. 
Could not distinguish the words, but was convmced by the 
intonation that the speaker was an Italian. Knew Madame L. 
and her daughter Had conversed with both frequently. Was 
sure that the shnll voice was not that of either of the deceased. 
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“ Odenketmer, restaitraieuT. This -witness volunteered his 

testimony Not speaking French, -was examined through an 
mterpreter Is a native of Amsterdam Was passmg the 
house at the tune of the shrieks They lasted for several mmutes 
— probably ten They were long and loud — ^very awful and 
distressing Was one of those who entered the building. 
Corroborated the previous evidence m every respect but one. 
Was sure that the shrill voice was that of a man — of a French- 
man Could not distmguish the words uttered They were 
loud and quick — ^unequal — spoken apparently m fear as well as 
m anger The voice was harsh — not so much shnll as harsh. 
Could not call it a shnll voice The gruff voice said repeatedly 
‘ sacre,' ‘ dtable,' and once ‘ mm Dteu * 

“ Jules Mtgnaud, banker, of the firm of Mignaud et Fils, Rue 
Delorame Is the elder Mignaud Madame L'Espanaye had 
some property Had opened an account with his tanking 

house m the sprmg of the year (eight years previously) 

Made frequent deposits m small sums. Had checked for 
nothing until the third day before her death, when she took out 
m person the sum of 4000 francs This sum was paid m gold, 
and a clerk sent home -with the money. 

“ Adolphe He Bon, clerk to Mignaud et Fils, deposes that on 
the day m question, about noon, he accompanied Madame 
L’Espanaye to her residence -witii the 4000 francs, put up m 
two bags Upon the door being opened, Mademoiselle L ap- 
peared and took from his hands one of the bags, while the old 
lady relieved hun of the other. He then bowed and departed. 
Did not see any person m the street at the time. It is a bye- 
street — very lonely. 

“ Wtlham Bird, tailor, deposes that he was one of the party 
who entered the house Is an Englishman. Has hved m 
Pans two years Was one of the first to ascend the stairs 
Heard the voices in contention. The gruff voice was that of a 
Frenchman. Could make out several words, but cannot now 
remember all Heard distmctly * sacri ’ and * mm Dtcu ’ 
There -was a sound at the moment as if of several persons 
struggling — a scraping and scuffling sound. The shnU voice 
was very loud — ^louder than the gruff one Is sure that it was 
not the voice of an Englishman. Appeared to be that of a 
German. Might have been a woman’s voice. Does not imder- 
Stand German. 

“ Four of the above-named -witnesses, being recalled, deposed 
that the door of the chamber m which was found the body of 
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MademoiseTle L was locked on the msidc when the party 
reached it Everything was perfectly silent — no groans or 
noises of any kind Upon forcing the door no person was seen. 
The windows, both of the back and front room, were down and 
firmly fastened from within A door between the two rooms 
was closed, but not locked The door leading from the front 
room mto the passage was locked, with the key on the inside. 
A small room in the front of the house, on the fourth story, at 
the head of the passage, was open, the door bemg ajar. This 
room was crowded with old beds, boxes, and so forth These 
were carefully removed and searched There was not an mch 
of any portion of the house which was not carefully searched. 
Sweeps were sent up and down the chimneys. The house was 
a four-story one, with garrets (mansardes) A trap-door on the 
roof was nailed down very securely — did not appear to have been 
opened for years The time elapsmg between the hearing of 
the voices m contention and the breakmg open of the room 
door, was vanously stated by the witnesses. Some made it as 
short as three minutes — some as long as five. The door was 
opened with difficulty 

“ Alfonzo Carao, undertaker, deposes that he resides m the 
Rue Morgue Is a native of Spam Was one of the party who 
entered the house. Did not proceed up-stairs Is nervous, 
and was apprehensive of the consequences of agitation. Heard 
the voices m contention The gruff voice was that of a French- 
man Could not distinguish what was said The shrill voice 
was that of an Englishman — is sure of this Does not under- 
stand the English language, but judges by the mtonation. 

" Alberto Montam, confectioner, deposes that he was among 
the first to ascend the stairs Heard the voices m question 
The gruff voice was that of a Frenchman Distinguished 
several words The speaker appeared to be expostulating. 
Could not make out the words of the shnll voice Spoke quick 
and unevenly. Thinks it the voice of a Russian. Corroborates 
the general testimony. Is an Italian. Never conversed with 
a native of Russia, 

“ Several witnesses, recalled, here testified that the chimneys 
of all the rooms on the fourth story were too narrow to admit 
the passage of a human being. By * sweeps ’ were meant 
cylindncal sweepmg-brushes, such as are employed by those 
who clean chimneys These brushes were passed up and down 
every flue m the house. There is no back passage by which 
any one could have descended while the party proceeded up- 
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stairs The body of Mademoiselle L’Espanaye was so firmly 
wedged in the chimney that it could not be got down until four 
or five of the party umted their strength 

‘‘Paul Dumas, physiaan, deposes that he was called to view 
the bodies about daybreak They were both then lying on the 
sacking of the bedstead in the chamber where Mademoiselle L. 
was found The corpse of the young lady was much bruised 
and exconated The fact that it had been thrust up the 
chimney would sufficiently account for these appearances. The 
throat was greatly chafed There were several deep scratches 
just below the chin, together with a senes of hvid spots which 
were evidently the impression of fingers The face was fearfully 
discoloured, and the eyeballs protruded The tongue had been 
partially bitten through A large bruise was discovered upon 
the pit of the stomach, produced, apparently, by the pressure 
of a knee In the opinion of M Dumas, Mademoiselle L’Es- 
panaye had been throttled to death by some person or persons 
unknown The corpse of the mother was hombly mutilated. 
All the bones of the nght leg and arm were more or less shattered. 
The left tibia much splintered, as well as all the nbs of the left 
side Whole body dreadfully bruised and discoloured It was 
not possible to say how the injunes had been inflicted A 
heavy club of wood, or a broad bar of iron — a chair — any large, 
heavy, and obtuse weapon would have produced such results, 
if wielded by the hands of a very powerful man No woman 
could have inflicted the blows with any weapon The head of 
the deceased, when seen by witness, was entirely separated 
from the body, and was also greatly shattered The throat 
had evidently been cut with some very sharp instrument — 
probably with a razor 

“Alexandre Etienne, surgeon, was called ivith M Dumas to 
view the bodies Corroborated the testimony, and the opinions 
of M Dumas 

“ Nothing farther of importance was eliated, although several 
other persons were examined A murder so mysterious, and 
so perplexing in all its particulars, was never before committed 
in Pans — if mdeed a murder has been committed at all The 
police are entirely at fault — an unusual occurrence in affairs 
of this nature There is not, however, the shadow of a clue 
apparent ” 

The evening edition of the paper stated that the greatest 
excitement still continued in the Quarticr St Roch — that the 
premises in question had been carefully re-searched, and fresh 
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examinations of witnesses instituted, but all to no purpose A 
postscnpt, however, mentioned that Adolphe' Le Bon had been 
arrested and impnsoned — although nothing appeared to 
criminate him, beyond the facts already detailed 

Dupm seemed singularly interested in the progress of this 
affair — at least so I judged from his manner, for he made no 
comments It was only after the announcement that Le Bon 
had been impnsoned, that he asked me my opinion respecting 
the murders 

I could merely agree with all Pans in considenng them an 
insoluble mystery I saw no means by which it would be 
possible to trace the murderer 

‘‘We must not judge of the means,” said Dupin, “by this 
shell of an examination The Parisian pohee, so much extolled 
for acumen^ are cunning, but no more. There is no method in 
their proceedmgs, beyond the method of the moment They 
make a vast parade of measures, but, not unfrequently, these 
are so ill adapted to the objects proposed, as to put us in mind 
of Monsieur Jourdain’s calling for his tohe-de-chainbre — i)our 
mieux entendre la mustque The results attained by them are 
not unfrequently surpnsing, but, for the most part, are brought 
about by simple diligence and activity. When these qualities 
are unavailing, their schemes fail Vidocq, for example, was 
a good guesser, and a persevering man But, without educated 
thought, he erred contmually by the very intensity of his in- 
vestigations He impaired his vision by holding the object too 
dose He mi^ht see, perhaps, one or two pioints with unusual 
dearness, but m so doing he, necessarily, lost sight of the matter 
as a whole Thus there is such a thing as being too profound 
Truth is not always m a well In fact, as r^ards the more 
important knowledge, I do beheve that she is mvanably super- 
fiaal. The depth hes m the valleys where we seek her, and not 
upon the mountain-tops where she is found The modes and 
sources of this kmd of error are well typified m the contempla- 
tion of the heavenly bodies To look at a star by glances — to 
view It m a side-long way, by turmng towards it the extenor 
portions of the retina (more susceptible of feeble impressions of 
l^ht than the mtenor), is to behold the star distmctly — ^is to 
^ve the best appreciation of its lustre — a lustre which grows 
dun just m proportion as we turn our vision fuUy upon it. A 
greater number of rays actually fall upon the eye m the latter 
,but, m the former, there is the more refined capacity for 
comprehension. By imdue profundity we perplex and en- 
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feeble thought, and it is possible to make even Venus herself 
vanish from the firmament by a scrutmy too sustamed, too 
concentrated, or too direct 

“As for these murders, let us enter into some examinations 
for ourselves, before we make up an opinion respecting them 
An inquiry will afford us amusement” (I thought this an odd 
term, so applied, but said nothing), “and, besides, Le Bon once 
rendered me a service for which I am not ungrateful We will 

go and see the premises with our own eyes I know G , the 

Prefect of Police, and shall have no difficulty m obtaimng the 
necessary permission ” 

The permission was obtained, and we proceeded at once to 
the Rue Morgue This is one of those miserable thoroughfares 
which intervene between the Rue Richelieu and the Rue St 
Roch It was late in the afternoon when we reached it, as 
this quarter is at a great distance from that m which we resided 
The house was readily found, for there were still many persons 
gazing up at the closed shutters, with an objectless cunosity, 
from the opposite side of the way It was an ordmary Parisian 
house, with a gateway, on one side of which was a glazed watch- 
box, with a sliding panel in the window, indicating a logs de 
conaerge Before going in we walked up the street, turned 
down an alley, and then, again turning, passed m the rear of 
the building — Dupin, meanwhile, exammmg the whole neigh- 
bourhood, as well as the house, wth a minuteness of attention 
for which I could see no possible object. 

Retracing our steps, we came again to the front of the dwell- 
ing, rang, and, having shown our credentials, were admitted by 
the agents in charge We went upstairs — into the chamber 
where the body of Mademoiselle L'Espanaye had been found, 
and where both the deceased still lay The disorders of the 
room had, as usual, been suffered to exist I saw nothing 
beyond what had been stated m the Gazette des Tnbitnaux 
Dupm scrutimsed everything — not excepting the bodies of the 
victims We then went into the other rooms, and into the 
yard, a gendarme accompanying us throughout. The examina- 
tion occupied us until dark, when we took our departure On 
our way home my companion stopped in for a moment at the 
office of one of the daily papers 

I have said that the whims of my friend were mamfold, and 
that Je les menageats — for this phrase there is no English 
equivalent It was his humour, now, to decline all conversation 
on the subject of the murder, until about noon the next day. 
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He Aen asked me, suddenly, if I had observed anything pectdtar 
at the scene of the atroaty 

There something m his manner of emphasising the word 
^peoiliar, which caused me to shudder, without knowing 

“No, notlung fectdtarr I said; “nothing more, at least, 
both saw stated in the paper.” 

Jilaal ^ejephed, “has not entered, I fear, into the 

imusual horror of the thmg But disnuss the idle opmions of 

. \Wears to me that this mystery is considered 
msoluble, for the very reason which should cause it to be re- 
pded as easy^of solution-I mean for the ouirS character of 
nf TV. ^ police are confounded by the seeming absence 
tl Itself-but for thT^oaty of 

puzzled, too, by the seeming impossi- 
“ contention, with the 
one was discovered upstairs but the assassinated 
^demoiseUe L’Espanaye, and that there were no means of 
^ess without the notice of the party ascending The wild 
w^rds^un the corpse thrust, with head down- 

Te nlH tbe fnghtful mutilation of the body of 

^^i^erations, with those just mentioned 

the t>owpt«! Lf mention, have sufficed to paralyse 

of th^ trnv ’ ^ Pitting completely at fault the boasted acunien, 

COlZof IrrTT “to the gross but 

the unusual with the abstruse 
reason deviations from the plane of the ordmary, that 

aSZS ^ ^ at ah, m Its s^ch for the true \ m- 

mu A askpH V, pursuing, it should not be so 

has nevpr oppi^^^ ^ oc'ouTed,’ as ‘what has occurred that 
shah amvp before In fact, the faahty with which I 

m the diTPPf ajnved, at the solution of this mystery, is 

police ” apparent insolubihty in the eyes of the 

speaker m mute astonishment. 

of our apa^Ri^!5^’” coutmued he, looking towards the door 
perhaps not thp ^ ^ awaiting a person who, although 
been m somP butchenes, must have 

worst portion of +ii ^^phcated m their perpetration Of the 
uinocent I hnnp committed, it is probable that he is 

it I build mv p^ppi^p.^ am right m this supposition; for upon 
for the man h^ reading the entire nddle I look 

ne man her^ this room-^very moment It is true ^ 
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that he may not arrive; but the probability is that he -wilL 
Should he come, it will be necessary to detain him Here are 
pistols, and we both know how to use them when occasion 
demands their use ” 

I took the pistols, scarcely knowing what I did, or believing 
what I heard, while Dupm went on, very much as if m a soliloquy. 
I have already spoken of his abstract manner at such tunes 
His discourse was addressed to myself, but his voice, although 
by no means loud, had that mtonation which is commonly 
employed m speaking to some one at a great distance. His eyes, 
vacant m expression, regarded only the wall, 

“That the voices heard m contention,” he said, “bv the 
party upon the stairs, were not the voices of the women them- 
selves, was fully proved by the evidence This reheves us of 
all doubt upon the question whether the old lady could have 
first destroyed the daughter, and afterward have committed 
suiade. I speak of this pomt chiefly for the sake of method, 
for the strength of Madame L’Espanaye would have been 
utterly unequal to the task of thrusting her daughter’s corpse 
up the chimney as it was found; and the nature of the wounds 
upon her own person entirely preclude the idea of self-destruc- 
tion Murder, then, has been committed by some third party, 
and the voices of this third party were those heard m contention. 
Let me now advert — not to the whole testimony respiecting these 
voices — but to what was peculiar m that testimony. Did you 
observe anythmg peculiar about it? ” 

I remarked that, while all the witnesses agreed in supposing 
the gruff voice to 1^ that of a Frenchman, there was much dis- 
agreement m regard to the shnil, or, as one mdividuai termed 
It, the harsh voice 

“ That was the evidence itself,” said Dupin, “ but it was not 
the pecuhanty of the evidence. You have observed nothing 
distinctive Yet there was something to be observed The 
witnesses, as you remark, agreed about the gruff voice, they 
were here unammous But m regard to the shnil voice, the 
pecuhanty is — ^not that they disagreed — ^but that, while an 
Itahan, an Englishman, a Spamard, a Hollander, and a French- 
man attempted to descnbe it each one spoke of it as that of a 
foreigner Each is sure that it was net the voice of one of his 
own countrymen Each likens it — not to the voice of an m- 
dividual of any nation with whose language he is conversant — 
but the converse The Frenchman supposes it the voice of a 
Spiamard, and ‘ might have distinguished some words had he 
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been acquainted with (he Spanish.^ The Bntehman maintains it 
to have been that of a Frenchman; but we find it stated that 
‘ not understanding French this witness was examined through an 
interpreter ’ The Enghshman thinks it the voice of a Gennan, 
and ‘ does not understand German^ The Spaniard ‘ is sure ’ that 
it was that of an Enghshman, but ‘ judges by the mtonation ’ 
altogether, ‘ as he has no knowledge of the English,* The Itahan 
believes it the voice of a Russian, but ‘ has never conversed with a 
native of Russia,* A second Frenchman differs, moreover, with 
the first, and is positive that the voice was that of an Italian, 
but, not being cognisant of that tongue, is, like the Spaniard, 
convinced by the mtonation-^ Now, how strangely unusual 
must that voice have really been, about which such testimony 
as this could have been ehated * — in whose tones, even, denisens 
of the five great divisions of Europe could recognise nothing 
familiar' You will say that it might have been the voice of an 
Asiatic — of an African. Neither Asiatics nor Africans abound 
in Pans , but, without denying the mference, I will now merely 
call your attention to three pomts The voice is termed by one 
witness ‘ harsh rather than shnll ' It is represented by two 
others to have been ‘ quick and unequal ’ No word? — ^no 
sounds resembling words~were by any witness mentioned as 
distinguishable 

“ I know not,” continued Dupin, “ what impression I may 
have made, so far, upon your own understandmg, but I do not 
hesitate to say that legitimate deductions even from this portion 
of the testimony — ^the portion respecting the gruff and shnU 
voices — are m themselves suffiaent to engender a suspiaon 
which should give direction to all farther progress m the m- 
vestigation of the mystery. I said ‘ legitimate deductions, ’ 
but my meaning is not thus fully expressed. I designed to 
Imply that the deductions are the sole proper ones, and that the 
suspiaon arises inevitably from them as the smgle result. What 
the suspicion is, however, I will not say just yet, I merely wish 
you to bear m mind that, with myself, it was sufficiently forable 
to give a defimte form — a certam tendency — to my mquines in 
the chamber. 

‘ Let us now transport ourselves, in fancy, to this chamber, 
l^at shall we first seek here? The means of egress employed 
by the murderers. It is not too much to say that neither of us 
teheve m praetematural events Madame and Mademoiselle 
L Espanaye were not destroyed by spirits The doers of the 
deed were material, and escaped materially. Then how ? 
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Fortunately, there is but one mode of reasoning upon the pomt, 
and that mode must lead us to a definite deasion — ^Let us 
examine, each by each, the possible means of egress It is 
clear that the assassins were in the room where Mademoiselle 
L’Espanaye was found, or at least m the room adjoining, when 
the party ascended the stairs It is then only from these two 
apartments that we have to seek issues The pohce have laid 
bare the floors, the ceilmgs, and the masonry of the walls, m 
every direction. No secret issues could have escaped their vigil- 
ance. But not trusting to thetr eyes, I exammed with my own. 
There were, then, no secret issues Both doors leading from 
the rooms mto the passage were securely locked, with the keys 
inside Let us turn to the chimneys These, although of 
ordmary width for some eight or ten feet above the hearths, ivill 
not admit, throughout their extent, the body of a large cat 
The impossibihty of egress, by means already stated, being thus 
absolute, we are reduced to the wmdows Through those of 
the front room no one could have escaped without notice from 
the crowd m the street The murderers must have passed, then, 
through those of the back room. Now, brought to this con- 
clusion m so unequivocal a manner as we are, it is not our part, 
as reasoners,to reject it on account of apparent impossibilities. 

It IS only for us to prove that these apparent ‘ impossibilities * 
are, in reahty, not such 

“ There are two windows in the chamber. One of them is 
unobstructed by furniture, and is wholly visible The lower 
portion of the other is hidden from view by the head of the un- 
wieldy bedstead which is thrust dose up against it. The former 
was found securely fastened from within. It resisted the 
utmost force of those who endeavoured to raise it A large 
gimlet-hole had been pierced m its frame to the left, and a vciy 
stout nail was found fitted therem, nearly to the head Upon 
examinmg the other wmdow, a similar nail was seen similarly 
fitted m It, and a vigorous attempt to raise this sash, failed 
also. The police were now entirely satisfied that egress had not 
been m these directions And, thcrejore, it was thought a matter 
of supererogation to withdraw the nails and open the windows 

“ My own exammation was somewhat more particular, and 
was so for the reason I have just given — because here it was, I 
knew, that all apparent impossibilities must be proved to be 
not such m reahty. 

“ I proceeded to think thus — a posteriori The murderers did 
escape from one of these windows Tlus being so, they could 
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not have re-fastened the sashes from the inside, as they were 
found fastened, — the consideration which put a stop, through 
Its obviousness, to the scrutiny of the pohce m this quarter. Y et 
the sashes were fastened They must, then, have the power of 
fastening themselves There was no escape from this conclu- 
sion I stepped to the unobstructed casement, withdrew the 
nail with some difficulty, and attempted to raise the sash. It 
resisted all my efforts, as I had anticipated A concealed spnng 
must, I row Imew, exist, and this corroboration of my idea con- 
vmced me that my premises, at least, were correct, however 
mystenous still appeared the arcumstances attendmg the nails 
A careful search soon brought to light the hidden spnng. I 
pressed it, and, satisfied with the discovery, forbore to upraise 
the sash. 

“ I now replaced the nail and regarded it attentively. A 
person passmg out through this wmdow might have reclosed it, 
and the spnng would have caught — but the nail could not have 
been replaced The conclusion was plam, and again narrowed 
m the field of my mvestigations The assassms mtisi have 
escaped through the other wmdow. Supposing, then, the 
spnngs upon each sash to be the same, as was probable, there 
must be found a difference between the nails, or at least between 
the modes of their fixture. Gettmg upon the sacking of the 
bedstead, I looked over the head-board mmutely at the second 
casement. Passmg my hand down behmd the board, I readily 
discovered and pressed the spnng, which was, as I had supposed, 
identical m character with its neighbour I now looked at the 
nail It was as stout as the other, and apparently fitted m the 
same manner — dnven m nearly up to the head 

“ You will say that I was puzzled , but, if you think so, you 
must have misunderstood the nature of the mductions To use 
a sporting phrase, I had not been once ‘ at fault.’ The scent 
had never for an mstant been lost. There was no flaw m any 
link of the cham. I had traced the secret to its ultimate result, 
— and that result was the naU It had, I say, m every respect, 
the appearance of its fellow m the other yundow, but this fact 
was an absolute nulhty ^conclusive as it might seem to be) when 
compared with the considerajtion that here, at this pomt, termi- 
nated the clue ‘ There must be somethmg wrong,’ I said, 
‘ about the nail ’ I touched It, and the head, with about a 
quarter of an mch of the shank, came off m my fingers The 
rest of the shank was m the gimlet-hole, where it had been 
broken off. The fracture was an old one (for its edges were 
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incrusted with rust), and had apparently been accomplished by 
the blow of a hammer, which had partially imbedded, in the top 
of the bottom sash, the head portion of the nail I now carefully 
replaced this head portion m the mdentabon whence I had 
taken it, and the resemblance to a perfect nail was complete — 
the fissure was mvisible Pressmg the spring, I gently raised 
the sash for a few inches, the head went up with it, remaining 
firm in its bed. I closed the wmdow, and the semblance of the 
whole nail was again perfect 

“ The nddle, so far, was now unnddled. The assassin had 
escaped through the window which looked upon the bed Drop- 
ping of Its own accord upon his exit (or perhaps purposely closed), 
It had become fastened by the spring, and it was the retention 
of this spring which had been mistaken by the police for that of 
the nail, — farther mquiiy bemg thus considered unnecessary. 

“ The next question is that of the mode of descent Upon 
this pomt I had been satisfied in my walk with you around the 
building About five feet and a half from the casement m ques- 
tion there runs a lightning-rod From this rod it would have 
been impossible for any one to reach the wmdow itself, to say 
nothmg of entenng it I observed, however, that the shutters 
of the fourth story were of the peculiar kind called by Pansian 
carpenters f err odes — a kind rarely employed at the present day, 
but frequently seen upon very old mansions at Lyons and Bor- 
deaux. They are in ^e form of an ordinary door (a single, not 
a folding door), except that the upper half is latticed or worked 
m open trelhs — thus affording an excellent hold for the hands 
In the present mstance these shutters are fully three feet and a 
half broad When we saw them from the rear of the house, 
they were both about half open — that is to say, they stood off 
at nght angles from the wall It is probable that the police, as 
well as myself, exammed the back of the tenement, but, if so, 
m looking at these ferrades m the Une of their breadth (as they 
must have done), they did not perceive this great breadth itself, 
or, at all events, failed to take it into due consideration In 
fact, having once satisfied themselves that no egress could have 
been made m this quarter, they would naturally bestow here a 
very cursory exanimation It was dear to me, however, that 
the shutter belongmg to the wmdow at the head of the bed, 
would, if swung fully back to the wall, reach to withm two feet 
of the bghtnmg-rod It was also evident that, by exertion of 
a very unusual degree of activity and courage, an entrance into 
the wmdow, from the rod, might have been thus effected. — By 
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reaching to the distance of two feet and a half (we now suppose 
the shutter open to its whole extent) a robber might have taken 
a firm grasp upon the trellis-work. Letting go^ then, his hold 
upon the rod, placing his feet securely against the wall, and 
sprmging boldly from it, he might have swung the shutter so 
as to dose it, and, if we imagine the window open at the time, 
might even have swung himself into the room. 

“ I wish you to bear espeaally m mind that I have spokeh 
of a very unusual degree of activity as requisite to success m so 
hazardous and so difficult a feat. It is my design to show you, 
first, that the thing might possibly have been accomplished — ■ 
but, secondly and chiefly, I wish to impress upon your under- 
standing the very extraordinary — tne almost preternatural 
character of that agility which could have accomplished it 

“ You will say, no doubt, using the language of the law, that 
' to make out my case ’ I should rather undervalue, than insist 
upon a full estimation of the activity required m this matter. 
This may be the practice m law, but it is not the usage of reason. 
My ultimate object is only the truth. My immediate purpose 
IS to lead you to place in juxtaposition that very unusual activity 
of which I have just spoken, with that very fectdtar shnll (or 
harsh) and unequal voice, about whose nationality no two persons 
could be found to agree, and m whose utterance no syllabificaOon 
could be detected ” 

At these words a vague and half-formed conception of the 
meaning of Dupin flitted over my mind I seemed to be upon 
the verge of comprehension, without power to comprehend — ^as 
men, at times, find themselves upon the brink of remembrance, 
without being able, m the end, to remember. My fnend went 
on with his discourse 

“ You will see,” he said, “ that I have shifted the question 
from the mode of ^ess to that of mgress It was my design 
to suggest that both were effected m the same manner, at the 
same point. Let us noW revert to the mtenor of the room Let 
us survey the appearances here. The drawers of the bureau. 
It IS said, had been nfled, although many articles of apparel still 
remamed withm them The conclusion here is absurd. It is a 
mere guess — a very silly one — and no more How are we to 
know that the articles found in the drawers were not all these 
drawers had originally contained? Madame L’Espanaye and 
her dai ghter hved an exceedingly retired life — saw no company 
seldom went out — ^had little use for numerous changes of 
habiliment. Those found were at least of as good quality as 
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any likely to be possessed by these ladies If a thief had taken 
any, why did he not take the best — ^why did he not take all? 
In a word, why did he abandon four thousand francs in gold to 
encumber himself with a bundle of Imen ? The gold was aban- 
doned Nearly the whole sum mentioned by Monsieur Mignaud, 
the banker, was discovered, m bags, upon the floor I wish you, 
therefore, to discard from your thoughts the blundering idea of 
motive, engendered in the brains of the pohce by that portion of 
the evidence which speaks of money delivered at the door of the 
house Comadences ten times as remarkable as this (the deli- 
very of the money, and murder committed withm three days 
upon the party receiving it), happen to all of us every hour of 
our hves, without attractmg even momentary notice Comci- 
dences, m general, are great stumbhng-blocks m the way of that 
class of thmkers who have been educated to know nothing of 
the theory of probabihties — that theory to which the most glori- 
ous objects of human research are indebted for the most glonous 
of illustration In the present instance, had the gold been gone, 
the fact of its delivery three days before would have formed 
somethmg more than a comcidence It would have been corro- 
borative of this idea of motive But, under the real circum- 
stances of the case, if we are to suppose gold the motive of this 
outrage, we must also imagme the perpetrator so vacillating an 
idiot as to have abandoned his gold and his motive together 

“ Keeping now steadily m mmd the pomts to which I have 
drawn your attention — that peculiar voice, that unusual agihty, 
and that startling absence of motive m a murder so singularly 
atrocious as this — let us glance at the butchery itself Here is 
a woman strangled to death by manual strength, and thrust up 
a chimney, head downwards Ordmary assassins employ no 
such modes of murder as this Least of all, do they thus dis- 
pose of the murdered In the manner of thrusting the corpse 
up the chimney, you will admit that there was something 
excessively outrS — something altogether irreconcilable with our 
common notions of human action, even when we suppose the 
actors the most depraved of men Think, too, how great must 
have been that strength which could have thrust the body up 
such an aperture so forably that the umted vigour of several 
persons was found barely suffiaent to drag it down ! 

“ Turn, now, to other mdications of the employment of a 
vigour most marvellous On the hearth were thick tresses — 
very thick tresses — of grey human hair These had been tom 
out by the roots You are aware of the great force in tearing 
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thus from the head even twenty or thirty hairs together. You 
saw the locks m question as well as myself. Tlieir roots (a 
hideous sight') were clotted with fragments of the flesh of the 
scalp — sure token of the prodigious power which had been 
exerted m uprooting perhaps half a mfllion of hairs at a time. 
The throat of the old lady was not merely cut, but the head 
absolutely severed from the body: the instrument was a mere 
razor I wish you also to look at the brutal feroaty of these 
deeds Of the bruises upon the body of Madame L’Espanaye 
I do not speak. Monsieur Dumas, and his worthy coadjutor 
Monsieur Etieime, have pronounced that they were mfiicted by 
some obtuse instrument; and so far these gentlemen are veiy 
correct. The obtuse instrument was clearly the stone pavement 
in the yard, upon which the victim had fallen from the window 
which looked m upon the bed. This idea, however simple it 
may now seem, escaped the pohce for the same reason that the 
breadth of the shutters escaped them — because, by the affair of 
the nafls, their perceptions had been hermetically sealed agamst 
the possibihty of the wmdows having ever been opened at alL 

“ If now, m addition to all these things, you have properly 
reflected upon the odd disorder of the chamber, we have gone so 
far as to combme the ideas of an agihty astounding, a strength 
superhuman, a ferocity brutal, a butchery without motive, a 
iroiesquene m horror absolutely alien from humamty, and a 
voice foreign m tone to the ears of men of many nations, and 
devoid of all distmct or mtelligible syllabification. What result, 
then, has ensued? What impression have I made upon your 
fancy? ” 

I felt a creeping of the flesh as Dupm asked me the question. 
“ A madman,” I said, “ has done this deed — some raving maniac, 
escaped from a neghbounng Maison ie Santi ” 

“ In some respects,” he repbed, ” your idea is not irrelevant. 
But the voices of madmen, even m their wildest paroxysms, are 
never found to tally with that peculiar voice heard upon the 
stairs Madmen are of some nation, and their language, how- 
ever mcoherent m its words, has always the coherence of sylla- 
bification. Besides, the hair of a madman is not such as I now 
hold m my hand I disentangled this httle tuft from the ngidly 
clutched fingers of Madame L’Espanaye. Tell me what you 
can make of it ” 

Dupm' ” I said, completely unnerved, “ this hair is most 
unUsual — this is no human hair ” 

Vl'have not asserted that it is,” said he, " but, before we 
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decide this point, I wish you to glance at the little sketch I have 
here traced upon this paper It is a jac-simde drawing of what 
has been descnbed in one portion of the testimony as ‘ dark 
bruises, and deep indentations of finger-nails,’ upon the throat 
of Mademoiselle L’Espanaye, and in another (by Messrs Dumas 
and Etienne), as a ‘ senes of hvid spots, evidently the impression 
of fingers ’ 

“ You will perceive,” contmued my fnend, spreading out the 
paper upon the table before us, “ that this drawing gives the 
idea of a firm and fixed hold There is no sloping apparent. 
Each finger has retamed — ^possibly until the de^ of the victim 
— the fearful grasp by which it originally imbedded itself 
Attempt, now, to place all your fingers, at the same time, m the 
respective impressions as you see Uiem ” 

I made the attempt m vain. 

“ We are possibly not givmg this matter a fair trial,” he said 
“ The paper is spread out upon a plane surface, but the human 
throat IS cyhndncal Here is a billet of %vood, the circumference 
of wluch IS about that of the throat. Wrap the drawmg around 
it, and try the experiment agam ” 

I did so , but the difficulty was even more obvious than before. 

“ This,” I said, “ is the marx of no human hand ” 

Read now,” replied Dupm, “ this passage from Cuvier ” 

It was a minute anatomical and generally descnptive account 
of the large fulvous Ourang-Outang of the East Indian Islands 
The gigantic stature, the prodigious strength and activity, the 
wild ferocity, and the imitative propensities of these mammalia 
are sufficiently well known to all I understood, the full horrors 
of the murder at once 

“ The descnption of the digits,” said I, as I made an end of 
reading, “ is m exact accordance with this drawing I see that 
no animal but an Ourang-Outang, of the species here mentioned, 
could have impressed the mdentations as you have traced them 
This tuft of tawny hair, too, is identical with that of the beast 
of Cuvier But I cannot possibly comprehend the particulars 
of this frightful mystery. Besides, there were two voices heard 
m contention, and one of them was unquestionably the voice 
of a Frenchman ” 

“ True, and you will remember an expression attributed 
almost unanimously, by the evidence, to tins voice, — the ex- 
pression, ‘ man Dteu / ’ This, under the arcumstances, has 
been justly characterised by one of the witnesses (Montani, the 
confectioner), as an expression of remonstrance or expostulation. 
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Upon these two words, therefore, I have mainly built my hopes 
of a full solution of the riddle A Frenchman was cognisant of 
the murder It is possible — indeed it is far more than probable 
— that he n^as innocent of all participation in the bloody trans- 
actions which took place The Ourang-Outang may have 
escaped from him He may have traced it to the chamber, but, 
under the agitating circumstances which ensued, he could never 
have recaptured it It is still at large. I will not pursue these 
guesses — for I have no nght to call them more — since the shades 
of reflection upon which they are based are scarcely of sufficient 
depth to be appreciable by my own mtellect, and smce I could 
not pretend to make them mtelligible to the understanding of 
another We wall call them guesses then, and speak of them as 
such If the Frenchman m question is mdeed, as I suppose, 
mnocent of this atrocity, this advertisement, which I left last 
night, upon our return home, at the office of he Monde (a 
paper devoted to the shipping interest, and much sought by 
sailors), will bnng him to our residence ” 

He handed me a paper, and I read thus: 

Caught — In the Bots de Boulogne, early tn the morning of the 

(the mommg of the murder), a very large, tawny Ourang-Outang of the 
Bornese species The owner {who is ascertained to be a sailor, belonging to a 
Maltese vessel), may have the animal again, upon identifying it setisfactonlv 
paying a few charges arising from its capture arid keeping Call at 
"O Bue , Faubourg St Germain au troisiime 

“ How was It possible,” I asked, “ that you should know the 
man to be a sailor, and belonging to a Maltese vessel ? ” 

“ I do not know it,” said Dupm. “ I am not sure of it. 
Here, however, is a small piece of nbbon, which from its form, 
and from its greasy appearance, has evidently been used m tying 
the hair m one of those long queues of which sailors are so fond 
Moreover, this knot is one which few besides sailors can tie, and 
IS peculiar to the Maltese I picked the nbbon up at the foot 
of the lightnmg-rod It could not have belonged to either of 
the deceased Now if, after all, I am wrong in my mduction 
from this nbbon, that the Frenchman was a sailor l^longmg to 
a Maltese vessel, still I can have done no harm m saying what 
I did m the advertisement If I am m error, he will merely 
suppose that I have been misled by some circumstance mto 
which he will not take the trouble to mquire But if I am right, 
a great point is gamed Cognisant although innocent of the 
murder, the Frenchman will naturally hesitate about replying 
to the advertisement — about demandmg the Ourang-Outang 
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He will reason thus* — ‘ I am innocent, I am poor, my Ourang- 
Outang IS of great value — to one m my circumstances a fortune 
of Itself — why should I lose it through idle apprehensions of 
danger? Here it is, within my grasp It was found in the 
Bois de Boulogne — at a vast distance from the scene of that 
biltchery How can it ever be suspected that a brute beast 
should have done the deed ? The police are at fault — they have 
failed to procure the slightest clue Should they even trace 
the animal, it would be impossible to prove me cognisant of the 
murder, or to implicate me in guilt on account of that cogni- 
sance Above all, I am known The advertiser designates me 
as the possessor of the beast I am not sure to what limit his 
knowledge may extend Should I avoid claiming a property of 
so great value, which it is known that I possess, I will render tlie 
animal, at least, liable to suspicion It is not my policy to 
attract attention either to myself or to the beast I will answer 
the advertisement, get the Ourang-Outang, and keep it close 
until this matter has blown over ’ ” 

At this moment we heard a step upon the stairs 
“ Be ready,” said Dupin, " with your pistols, but neither use 
them nor show them until at a signal from myself ” 

The front door of the house had been left open, and the 
visitor had entered, without ringing, and advanced several steps 
upon the staircase Now, however, he seemed to hesitate. 
Presently we heard him descending Dupm was moving 
quickly to the door, when we again heard him coming up He 
did not turn back a second time, but stepped up with decision 
and rapped at the door of our ch^ber 
“ Come m,” said Dupm, in a cheerful and hearty tone 
A man entered He was a sailor, evidently, — a tall, stout, 
and muscular-looking person, with a certain dare-devil expres- 
sion of countenance, not altogether unprepossessing His face, 
greatly sunburnt, was more than half hidden by whisker and 
mustachio He had with him a huge oaken cudgel, but appeared 
to be otherwise unarmed He bowed awkwardly, and bade us 
“ good evening,” m French accents, which, although somewhat 
Neufchatelish, were still sufficiently mdicative of a Parisian 
origin 

“ Sit doivn, my friend,” said Dupm “ I suppose you have 
called about the Ourang-Outang Upon my word, I almost 
envy you the possession of him, a remarkably fine, and no 
doubt a very v^uable animal. How old do you suppose him 
to be? ” 
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The sailor drew a long breath, with the air of a man relieved 
of some mtolerable burthen, and then replied, m an assured 
tone 

“ I have no way of telling — but he can’t be more than four or 
five years old Have you got him here ? ” 

Oh no , we had no conveniences for keeping him here He 
IS at a livery stable m the Rue Dubourg, ]ust by You can get 
him in the mommg Of course you are prepared to identify 
the propert)’^? ” 

To be sure I am, sir ” 

“ I shall be sorry to part with him,” said Dupm. 

" I don’t mean that you should be at all this trouble for 
nothing, sir,” said the man “ Couldn’t expect it Am very 
willing to pay a reward for the finding of the animal — that is to 
say, an\ thing in reason ” 

“ Well,” replied my friend, “ that is all very fair, to be sure 
Let me think' — ^ivhat should I have? Oh! I will tell you 
My reward shall be this You shall give me all the information 
m your power about these murders in the Rue Morgue ” 

Dupm said the last words m a very low tone, and very quietly 
Just as quietly, too, he walked toward the door, locked it, and 
put the key in his pocket He then drew a pistol from his 
bosom and placed it, without the least flurry, upon the table 
The sailor’s face flushed up as if he were struggling with 
suffocation He started to his feet and grasped his cudgel , but 
tlie next moment he fell back mto his seat, trembling violently, 
and vith the countenance of death itself He spoke not a word 
I pitied him from the bottom of my heart 

“ Mv friend,” said Dupm, in a kind tone, " you are alarming 
yourself unnecessarily — you are indeed We mean you no harm 

whatever I pledge you the honour of a gentleman, and of a 
Frenchman, that we intend you no injury I perfectly well 
know that you are innocent of the atrocities m the Rue Morgue 
It will not do, however, to deny that you are in some measure 
implicated in them From what I have already said, you must 
know that I have had means of information about this matter — ■ 
means of which you could never have dreamed. Now the thing 
stands thus ' You have done nothing which you could have 
avoided — notlung, certainly, which renders you culpable You 
were not even guilty of robbery, when you might have robbed 
With impunity You have nothing to conceal You have no 
re<'ison for concealment. On the other hand, you are bound by 
every pnnciple of honour to confess all you know An innocent' 
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man is now imprisoned, charged with that crime of which you 
can point out the perpetrator ” 

The sailor had recovered his presence of mind, m a great 
measure, while Dupm uttered these words, but his original 
boldness of beanng was all gone 

“ So help me God,” said he, after a bnef pause, " I will tell 
you all I know about this affair, — but I do not expect you to 
believe one half I say — I would be a fool indeed if I did Still, 
I am innocent, and I will make a clean breast if I die for it.” 

What he stated was, m substance, this He had lately made 
a voyage to the Indian Archipelago A party, of which he 
formed one, landed at Borneo, and passed into the intenor on an 
excursion of pleasure Himself and a companion had captured 
the Ourang-Outang This companion dying, the animal fell 
mto his own exclusive possession After great trouble, occa- 
sioned by the mtractable ferocity of his captive dunng the home 
voyage, he at length succeeded in lodging it safely at his own 
residence m Pans, where, not to attract toward himself the un- 
pleasant cunosity of his neighbours, he kept it carefully secluded, 
until such time as it should recover from a wound m the foot, 
received from a splinter on board ship His ultimate design 
was to sell it. 

Returning home from some sailors’ frolic on the night, or 
rather m the morning of the murder, he found the beast occupy- 
mg his own bedroom, into which it had broken from a closet 
adjoining, where it had been, as was thought, securely con- 
fined Razor in hand, and fully lathered, it was sitting before a 
looking-glass, attempting the operation of shaving, m which it 
had no doubt previously watched its master through the key- 
hole of the closet Terrified at the sight of so dangerous a 
weapon in the possession of an animal so ferocious, and so well 
able to use it, the man, for some moments, was at a loss what 
to do He had been accustomed, however, to quiet the creature, 
even in its fiercest moods, by the use of a whip, and to this he 
now resorted Upon sight of it, the Ourang-Outang sprang at 
once through the door of the chamber, down the stairs, and 
thence, through a window, unfortunately open, mto the street. 

The Frenchman followed in despair, the ape, razor still in 
hand, occasionally stopping to look back and gesticulate at its 
pursuer, until the latter had nearly come up with it It then 
again made off In this manner the chase continued for a long 
time The streets were profoundly quiet, as it was nearly 
three o’clock in the morning In passing down an alley in the 
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rear of the Rue Moi^e, the fugitive’s attention was arrested by 
a iight gleaming from the open window of Madame L’Espanaye’s 
chamber, m the fourth story of her house Rushing to the 
buiidmg, It perceived the Iightnmg-rod, clambered up with in- 
conceivable agility, grasped the shutter, which was thrown 
fully back against the wall, and, by its means, swung itself 
dirertl> upon the head-board of the bed The whole feat did 
not occupy a minute The shutter was kicked open again by 
the Ourang-Outang as it entered the room 
The sailor, m the meantime, was both rejoiced and perplexed 
He had strong hopes of now recapturing the brute, as it could 
scarcely escape from the trap into which it had ventured, except 
b\ the rod, where it might be intercepted as it came down On 
the other hand, there was much cause for anxiety as to what it 
might do in the house This latter reflection urged the man 
n! fugitive A lightning-rod is ascended without 

di (Acuity, especially by a sailor, but, when he had arrived as 
hierh as the mndow, v/hich lay far to his left, his career was 
stopped, the most that he could accomplish was to reach over so 
as to abtoin a glimpse of the mtenor of the room At this 
glimpse he nearly fell from his hold through excess of horror. 

* those hideops shneks arose upon the night, 

^ hich had startled from slumber the mmates of the Rue Morgue. 

1 ladame L Espanaye and her daughter, habituated m their 
ni, t clothes, had apparently been arranging some papers m 
1C iron chest already mentioned, which had been wheeled mto 
le middle of the room It was open, and its contents lay 
floor The victims must have been sitting with 
eir bac/vs toward the vindow; and, from the tune elapsmg 
i the ingress of the beast and the screams, it seems 
pro able that it was not immediately perceived. The flapping- 
o 0 the shutter would naturaJly have been attnbuted tcihe 


,r ? looked in, the gigantic animal had seized 

' a ame LEspianaye by the hair (which was loose, as she had 
Kcn combing it), and was flourishing the razor about her face, 
nrr uiotions of a barber. The daughter lay 
2 nd motionless* she had swooned The screams and 
h (during which the hair was tom from 

effect of changing the probably pacific pur- 
nrang-Outang into those of wrath. With one 
h'*- d muscular arm it nearly severed her 

y* sight of blood inflamed its anger into 
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frenzy. Gnashing its teeth, and flashing fire from its eyes, it 
flew upon the body of the girl, and imbedded its fearful talons in 
her throat, retaining its grasp until she expired Its wandering 
and wild glances fell at this moment upon the head of the bed, 
over which the face of its master, rigid with horror, was just 
discernible The fury of the beast, who no doubt bore still m 
mind the dreaded whip, was mstantly converted mto fear 
Conscious of havmg deserved punishment, it seemed desirous 
of concealing its bloody deeds, and skipped about the chamber 
m an agony of nervous agitation, throwmg down and breakmg 
the furniture as it moved, and dragging the bed from the bed- 
stead In conclusion, it seized first the corpse of the daughter, 
and thrust it up the chimney, as it was found , then that of the 
old lady, whi^ it immediately hurled through the wmdow 
headlong 

As the ape approached the casement with its mutilated 
burthen, the sailor shrank aghast to the rod, and, rather gliding 
than clambering down it, burned at once home — dreadmg the 
consequences of the butchery, and gladly abandomng, m his 
terror, all solicitude about the fate of the Ourang-Outang 
The words heard by the party upon the staircase were the 
Frenchman’s exclamations of horror and afinght, commmgled 
with the fiendish jabbenngs of the brute 

I have scarcely anythmg to add The Ourang-Outang must 
have escaped from the chamber by the rod, just before the 
breaking of the door It must have closed the window as it 
passed through it. It was subsequently caught by the owner 
himself, who obtamed for it a very large sum at the Jardtn des 
Plantes Le Bon was mstantly released, upon our narration of 
the arcumstances (with some comments from Dupin) at the 
bureau of the Prefect of Police This functionary, howeier 
well disposed to my fnend, could not altogether conceal his 
chagnn at the turn which affairs had taken, and was fain to 
mdulge m a sarcasm or two, about the propriety of every person 
mmdihg his own business 

“ Let him talk,” said Dupin, who had not thought it neces- 
sary to reply “ Let him discourse, it will ease his conscience 
I am satisfied with havmg defeated him in his own castle 
Nevertheless, that he failed m the solution of this mystery is 
by no means that matter for wonder which he supposes it; for 
m truth, our fnend the Prefect is somewhat too cunnmg to be 
profound In his wisdom is no stamen It is all head and no 
body, like the pictures of the Goddess Lavema, — or, at best, all 
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nead and shoulders, like a codfish. But he is a good creature 
after all I like him especially for one master stroke of cant, by 
which he has attained his reputation for ingenuity I mean 
the way he has ‘ de mer ce qut est, ei d’exphquer ce qui n’est pas.** *^ 


THE l^rYSTERY OF MARIE ROGET* 

A SEQUEL TO “ THE MUHDERS IN THE RUE MORGUE ” 

Es giebt erne Reihe idealischer Begebcnheiten, die der Wirkhchkeit parallel 
lauft ScUen fallen sie tusammen Menschen und Zufalle modi- 
ficiren gewohnbch die ideahsche Begebenheit, so dass sic unvoll- 
kominen ercheint, und ihre Folgen glcichfalls unvollkommcn smd So 
bei der Reformation, statt des Protestantismus kam das Lutherthum 
hervor 

There are ideal senes of events which run parallel with the real ones 
They rarely coincide. Men and circumstances generally modify the 
ideal tram of events, so that it seems imperfect, and its consequences 
are equally imperfect Thus with the Reformation, instead of 
Protestantism came Lutheranism — Novalis Moral AnsichUn 

There are few persons, even among the calmest thinkers, who 
have not occasionally been startled mto a vague yet thnllmg 
half-credence m the supernatural, by cotnadences of so seem- 
mgly marvellous a character that, as mere comadences, the 
intellect has been unable to receive them. Such sentiments — 

^ Rousseau, Nouvelle Heloise 

* Upon the original publication, of Marte Roglt, the foot-notes now 
appended were considered unnecessary, but the lapse of several years 
since tne tragedy upon which the tale is based, renders it expedient to 
give them, and also to say a few words m explanation of the general 
desim A young girl, Mary Cecilia Rogers, was murdered in the vicmity 
of New York, and although her death occasioned an m tense and long- 
endurmg excitement, the mystery attending it hacLremamed unsolved at 
the period when the present paper was written and published (November, 
1842) Herem, under pretence of relatmg the fate of a Persian grtseUe, 
the author has follow^, m mmute detail, the essential, while merelv 
parallehng the inessential facts of the real murder of Mary Rogers Thus 
all argument upon the fiction is apphcable to the truth and the investiga- 
tion of the truth was the object 

The Mystery of Marte Rogii was composed at a distance from the scene 
of the atrocity, and with no other means of mvestigation than the news- 
papers afforded Thus much escaped the writer of which he couid have 
availed himself had he been upon the spot and visited the localities It 
may not be improper to record, nevertheless, that the confessions of two 
persons (one of them the Madame Deluc of the narrative), made, at 
different periods, long subsequent to the publication, confirmed, m full, 
not only the general conclusion, but absolutely all the chief hypothetical 
details by which that conclusion was attamed. 
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for the half-credences of which I speak have never the full force 
of thought — such sentiments are seldom thoroughly stifled unless 
by reference to the doctnne of chance, or, as it is technically 
termed, the Calculus of Probabilities Now this Calculus is, in 
its essence, purely mathematical , and thus we have the anomaly 
of the most ngidly exact m saence apphed to the shadow and 
spintuality of the most mtangible m speculation 

The extraordinary details which I am now called upon to 
make pubhc, will be found to form, as regards sequence of time, 
the pnmary branch of a senes of scarcely mtelligible coincidences, 
whose secondary or concludmg branch will be recognised by all 
readers m the late murder of JIary CEaLiA Rogers, at New 
York 

YTien, in an article entitled. The Murders tn the Rue 
Morgue, I endeavoured, about a year ago, to depict some very 
remarkable features in the mental character of my fnend, the 
Chevalier C Auguste Dupm, it did not occur to me that I should 
ever resume the subject This depicting of character consti- 
tuted my design, and this design w-as thoroughly fulfilled in 
the wild tram of circumstances brought to instance Dupin’s 
idiosyncrasy. I might have adduced other pxamples, but I 
should have proven no more Late events, however, m their 
surprising development, have startled me into some further 
details, which will cany with them the air of extorted confes- 
sion Heanng what I have lately heard, it -would be indeed 
strange should.! remain silent in regard to what I both heard and 
saw long ago 

Upon the wmding up of the tragedy mvolved m the deaths of 
Madame L’Espanaye and her daughter, the Chevalier dismissed 
the affair at once from his attention, and relapsed mto his old 
habits of moody reverie Prone, at all times, to abstraction, I 
readily fell m with his humour, and contmuing to occupy our 
chambers m the Faubouig Samt Germam, we gave the Future 
■to the wmds, and slumbered tranquilly m the Present, weavmg 
the dull world around us into dreams 

But these dreams were not altogether uninterrupted It may 
readily be supposed that the part played by ray fnend, m the 
drama at the Rue Moigue, had not failed of its impression upon 
the fancies of the Parisian pohee With its emissanes, the 
name of Uupin had grown into a household word The simple 
character of those inductions by which he had disentangled the 
mystery ne-ver having been explained even to the Prefect, or to 
any other individual fhn-n myself, of course it is not surprising 
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that the affait was regarded as little less than miraculous, or 
that the Chevalier’s analytical abihties acquired for him the 
credit of mtuition. His frankness would have led him to dis- 
abuse every mquirer of such prejudice, but his mdolent humour 
forbade all further agitation of a topic whose mterest to himself 
had long ceased It thus happened that he found himself the 
C'/nosure of the political eyes, and the cases were not few m 
which attempt was made to engage his services at the Pre- 
fecture One of the most remarkable mstances was that of the 
murder of a young girl named Mane Poget. 

This event occurred about two years ^ter the atrocity m the 
Rue Morgue Mane, whose Chnstian and family name will at 
once arrest attention from their resemblance to those of the 
unfortunate “ cigar-girl,” was the only daughter of the widow 
Estelle Roget The father had died dunng the child’s infancy, 
and from the penod of his death, until within eighteen months 
before the assassination which forms the subject of our narrative, 
the mother and daughter had dwelt together m the Rue Pav6e 
Saint Andr^e,^ Madame there keepmg a 'pension, assisted by 
Mane Affairs went on thus until the latter had attained her 
twenty-second year, when her great beauty attracted the notice 
of a perfumer, who occupied one of the shops m the basement 
of the Palais Royal, and whose custom lay chiefly among the 
desperate adventurers mfestmg that neighl^ufhood Monsieur 
Le Blanc® was not unaware of the advantages to be derived 
from the attendance of the fair Mane m his perfumery, and his 
liberal proposals were accepted eagerly by the girl, although 
with somewhat more of hesitation by Madame 
The anticipations of the shopkeeper were realised, and his 
rooms soon became notonous through the charms of the 
sprightly grtseite She had been in his employ about a year, 
when her admirers were thrown mto confusion by her sudden 
disappearance from the shop Monsieur Le Blanc was imable 
to account for her absence, and Madame Roget was distracted 
with anxiety and terror The pubhc papers immediately took 
up the theme, and the pohce were upon the pomt of making 
senous investigations, when, one mommg, after the lapse of a 
week. Mane, in good health, but with a somewhat saddened air, 
made her reappearance at her usual counter m the perfumery. 
All mquiry, except that of a pnvate character, was, of course, 
immediately hushed Monsieur Le Blanc professed total ignor- 
ance, as before Mane, with Madame, rephed to all questions, 
X Nassau Street. » Anderson. 
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that the last week had been spent at the house of a relation in 
the country. Thus the affair died away, and was generally 
forgotten, for the girl, ostensibly to relieve herself from the 
impertinence of cunositv, soon bade a final adieu to the per- 
fumer, and sought the shelter of her mother’s residence m the 
Rue Pav4e Saint Andrde 

It was about five months after this return home, that her 
friends v-ere alarmed by her sudden disappearance for the 
second time Three days elapsed, and nothing was heard of 
her On the fourth her Corpse was found floating in the Seine,^ 
near the shore which is opposite the Quartier of the Rue Saint 
Andr6c, and at a point not very far distant from the secluded 
neighbourhood of the Bam^re du Roule ^ 

The atrocity of this murder (for it was at once evident that 
murder had been committed), the youth and beauty of the 
victim, and, above all, her previous notoriety, conspired to 
produce mtense excitement m the minds of the sensitive 
Pansians I can call to mind no similar occurrence producing 
so general and so intense an effect. For several weeks, in the 
discussion of this one absorbing theme, even the momentous 
political topics of the day were forgotten The Prefect made 
unusual exertions , and the powers of the whole Pansian police 
were, of course, tasked to the utmost extent 

Upon the first discovery of the corpse, it was not supposed 
that the murderer would be able to elude, for more than a very 
bnef penod, the inquisition which was immediately set on foot 
It was not until the expiration of a week that it was deemed 
necessary to offer a reward, and even then this reward was 
limited to a thousand francs In the meantime the investiga- 
tion proceeded with vigour, if not always with judgment, and 
numerous individuals were examined to no purpose, while, 
owmg to the continual absence of all clue to the mystery, the 
popular excitement greatly increased At the end of the tenth 
day It was thought advisable to double the sum onginally 
proposed, and, at length, the second week having elapsed 
without leading to any discovenes, and the prejudice which 
always exists in Pans against the police having given vent to 
Itself m several serious imeutes, the Prefect took it upon himself 
to offer the sum of twenty thousand francs “ for the conviction 
of the assassin,” or, if more than one should prove to have been 
implicated, “ for the conviction of any one of the assassins ” 

In the proclamation setting forth this reward, a full pardon was 
* The Hudson. * Weehawken. 
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promised to any accomplice who should come forward in 
evidence against his fellow, and to the whole was appended, 
wherever it appeared, the pnvate placard of a committee of 
citizens, offenng ten thousand francs, m addition to the amount 
proposed by the Prefecture The entire reward thus stood at no 
less than thirty thousand francs, which will be regarded as an 
extraordmary sum when we consider the humble condition of 
the girl, and the great frequency, m large cities, of such atroaties 
as the one described 

No one doubted now that the mystery of this murder would 
be immediately brought to light But although, m one or two 
mstances, arrests were made which promised elucidation, yet 
nothing was elicited which could imphcate the parties suspected , 
and they were discharged forthwith Strange as it may appear, 
the third week from the discovery of the body had passed, and 
passed without any hght being thrown upon the subject, before 
even a rumour of the events which had so agitated the public 
mind reached the ears of Dupin and myself Engaged m re- 
searches which had absorbed our whole attention, it had been 
nearly a month since either of us had gone abroad, or received 
a visitor, or more than glanced at the leadmg political articles 
m one of the daily papers The first mtelligence of the murder 

was brought us by , m person He called upon us early 

m the afternoon of the t^rteenth of July 18 — , and remained 
with us untd late m the night He had been piqued by the 
failure of all his endeavours to ferret out the assassins. His 
reputation — so he said with a peculiarly Pansian air — ^was at 
stake Even his honour was concerned The eyes of the 
pubhc were upon him , and there was really no sacnfice which 
he would not be walling to make for the development of the 
mystery He concluded a somewhat droll speech with a compli- 
ment upon what he was pleased to term the tact of Dupm, and 
made him a direct and certainly a liberal proposition, the precise 
nature of which I do not feel myself at liberty to disclose, 
but which has no beanng upon the proper subject of my 
^ narrative 

The compliment my fnend rebutted as best he could, but the 
proposition he accepted at once, although its advantages were 
altogether provisionah This point being settled, the Prefect 
broke forth at once into explanations of his own views, mter- 
spersing them with long comments upon the evidence , of which 
latter we were not yet in possession. He discoursed much and, 
beyond doubt, learnedly, while I hazarded an occasional 
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suggestion as the night wore drowsily away. Dupin, sitting 
steadily in his accustomed arm-chair, was the embodiment of 
respectful attention He wore spectacles, during the whole 
interview, and an occasional glance beneath their green glasses 
sufficed to convince me that he slept not the less soundl)'', 
because silently, throughout the seven or eight leaden-footed 
hours which immediately preceded the departure of the Prefect 

In the morning, I procured, at the Prefecture, a full report 
of all the evidence elicited, and, at the various newspaper offices, 
a copy of every paper m which, from first to last, had been 
published any decisive information m regard to this sad affair 
Freed from all that was positively disproved, the mass of 
information stood thus. 

Marie Roget left the residence of her mother, in the Rue 
Pavde St. Andr 4 e, about nine o’clock in the morning of Sunday, 
June the twenty-second, 18 — In going out, she gave notice 
to a Monsieur Jacques St Eustache,^ and to him only, of her 
intention to spend the day with an aunt, u ho resided in the Rue 
des Dromes Tlie Rue des Dromes is a short and narrow but 
populous thoroughfare, not far from the banks of the river, and 
at a distance of some two miles, m the most direct course possible, 
from the pension of Madame Roget St Eustache was the 
accepted suitor of Mane, and lodged, as well as took his meals, 
at the pension. He w as to have gone for his betrothed at dusk, 
and to have escorted her home In the afternoon, however, 

It came on to ram hc'i\ily; and, supposing that she would 
remain at her aunt’s (as she had done under similar circum- 
stinces before), he did not think it necessary to keep his promise 
As night drew on, Madame Roget (who was an infirm old lady, 
seventy years of age) was he.ird to express a fear “ that she 
should never see Mane again, ” but this observation attracted 
little attention at the time. 

On Monday it was ascertained th^t the girl had not been to 
the Rue des Dromes, and when the day elapsed without tidings 
of her, a tardy search was instituted at several points in the city 
and its environs It was not, however, until the fourth day 
from the period of her disappearance that anything satisfactory 
Mas ascertained respecting her On this day (Wednesday, the 
twenty-fifth of June) a Monsieur Beauvais,^ who, with a friend, 
had been making inquiries for Mane near tlie Barridre du Roule, 
on the shore of the Seine which is onposite the Rue Paviie St. 
Andr6e, was informed a corpse had just been towed ashore by 
* Payne * Crommelru. 
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some fishermen, who had found it floating in the river. Upon 
seeing the body, Beauvais, after some hesitation, identified it 
promptly ^ perfumery-girL His fnend recognised it more 

suffused with dark blood, some of which issued 
from the mouth No foam was seen, as in the case of the merely 

Ahn^ u ° discoloration m the cellular tissue 

A^ut the throat were bruises and impressions of fingers. The 
ams were bent over on the chest, and were rigid The mht 
hand was clenched, the left partially open On the left wrist 
were two circular excoriations, apparently the effect of ropes, 
of a rope m more than one volution A part of the nght 
extent h°t chafed, as well as the back throughout its 

the hoHv t f at the shoulder-blades In bnnging 

fl^h of thl f^conations had been effected by this. The 
annarent nr was much swollen There were no cuts 

of blows. A 

hidden from tightly around the neck as to be 

WM f^/en^ u f mpletely buned m the flesh, and 

^ ^ knot which lay just under the left ear This 

t^timoTsnn^''® 'ZZ The medical 

deceased^ SHp h the virtuous character of the 

The cornsf wn subjected, it said, to brutal violence 

have been nn ffi condition when found that there could 
Z recognition by friends 

outer aarmenT^ rnuch tom and otherwise disordered In the 
from the hnft’ ^ a-bout a foot wide, had been tom upward 
wrnd Aree r ^ut not tom off. It was 

hitch in the Kji ^ waist, and secured by a sort of 

was of fine m ^ immediately beneath the frock 

had been ^ ®kp eighteen mches wide 

care 7r wra f ^ ^ — torn very evenly and with great 

with a hard fitting loosely, and secured 

^ini of f ^ ^kp and the slip of lace the 

The Slot by whTch appended 

^ot a lady’s, but a slip or sSor^s W """"" 

to the oo^se, it was nPt, as usual, taken 

interred not far from ^^^ ‘ty being superfluous), but hastily 
Through Xexe^mn '^kich it was brought ashore 

hushed up as far a? ° ^ovais, the matter was industnously 
up, as far as possible, and several days had elapsed 
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before any public emotion resulted A weekly paper/ however, 
at length took up the theme, the corpse was disinterred, and 
a re-examination instituted, but nothing was elicited beyond 
what has been already noted Tlie clothes, however, were now 
submitted to the mother and friends of the deceased and fully 
idenhfied as those worn by the girl upon leaving home 
Meantime, the excitement increased hourly Several in- 
dividuals were arrested and discharged St Eustache fed 
especially under suspicion, and he failed, at first, to give an 
intelligible account of his whereabouts dunng the Sunday on 
which Mane left home Subsequently, however, he sulimittcd 

to Monsieur G , affidavits, accounting satisfactorily for 

every hour of the day in question As time passed and no 
discovery ensued, a thousand contradictory rumours were 
arculatcd, and journalists busied themselves in suggestions 
Among these, the one which attracted the most notice, was the 
idea that Mane Roget still lived — that the corpse found in the 
Seine was that of some other unfortunate It will be proper 
that I submit to the reader some passages which embody the 
suggestion alluded to These passages are literal translations 
from L'Etoile,^ a paper cond icted, in general, with much ability. 

“Mademoiselle Roget left her mother’s house on Sunday 
morning, June the twenty-second, 18 — , with the ostensible 
purpose of going to see her aunt, or some other connection in 
the Rue des Dromes From that hour, nobody is proved to 
have seen her . There is no trace or tidings of her at all 
There has no person, whatever, come forward, so far, who saw 
her at all, on that day, after she left her mother’s door . . 
Now, though we have no evidence that Mane Roget was in the 
land of the living after nine o’clock on Sunday, June the twenty- 
second, we have proof that, up to that hour, she was alive On 
Wednesday noon, at twelve, a female body was discovered 
afloat on the shore of the Bam^re du Roule This was, even 
if we presume that Mane Roget was thrown into the nver 
within three hours after she left her mother’s house, only three 
days from the time she left her home — three days to an hour 
But it is folly to suppose that the murder, if murder was com- 
mitted on her body, could have been consummated soon enough 
to have enabled her murderers to throw the body into the nver 
before midnight. Those who are guilty of such homd crimes 
choose darkness rather than hght. . . . Thus we see tliat if the 
* The New York M ercury 

•The New York Brother Jonaihan, edited by H. Hastongs Weld, E’lq 
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body found In the rlverwitr that of Mane Rog6tj It conld only have 
been in the water two and a half days, or three at the outside 
All expenence has shown that drowned bodies, or bodies thrown 
into the water immediately after death by violence, require 
from SIX to ten days for sufficient decomposition to take place 
to bnng them to the top of the water Even where a cannon 
IS fired over a corpse, and it nses before, at least, five or six days’ 
immersion, it sinks again, if let alone Now, we ask what was 
there m this case to cause a departure from the ordinary course 
of nature? . If the body had been kept in its mangled state 
on shore until Tuesday night, some trace would be found on 
shore of the murderers It is a doubtful point, also, whether 
the body would be so soon afloat, even were it thrown in after 
having been dead two days And, furtliermore, it is exceedingly 
improbable that any villains who had committed such a murder 
as IS here supposed, would have thrown the body in without 
weight to sink it, when such a precaution could b^ve so easily 
been taken ” 

The editor here proceeds to argue that the body must have 
been in water “ not tliree days merely, but, at least, five times 
three days,” because it was so far decomposed that Beauvais 
liad great difficulty in recognising it This latter point, how- 
ever, Was fully disproved I continue the translation ‘ 

“ What, then, are the facts on which M Beauvais says that 
he has no doubt the body Was that of Mane Roget^ He ripped 
Up tlie gown sleeve, and says he found marks which satisfied 
him of tlie identity The public generally supposed those 
marks to have consisted of some description of scars He 
tubbed the arm and found hair upon it — somethmg as indefimte, 
We think, as can readily be imagmed — as little conclusive as 
finding an atm m the sleeve M Beauvais did not return that 
flight, but sent word to Madame Roget, at seven o’clock, on 
Wednesday evening, that an investigation was still m progress 
tespectmg her daughter. If we allow that Madame Roget, 
from her age and gnef, could not go over (which is allowing a 
great deal), there certainly must have been some one who would 
have thought it worth While to go over and attend the investiga- 
tion, if they thought the body was that of Mane Nobody Went 
over. There was nothing said or heard about the matter m the 
RUe Pav6e St. Andr6e, that reached even the occupants of 
ffie same building. M St. Eustache, the lover and intended 
husband bf Mane, who hoarded m her mother’s house, deposes 
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that he did not hear of the discovery of the body of his intended 
until the next morning, when M Beauvais came into his chamber 
and told him of it For an item of news like this, it strikes us 
it was very coolly received ” 

In this way the journal endeavoured to create tlie impression 
of an apathy on the part of the relatives of Mane, mconsistent 
with the supposition that these relatives beheved tlie corpse 
to be hers Its msmuations amount to this that Mane, with 
the conmvauce of her fnends, had absented herself from the 
aty for reasons involving a charge against her chastity, and 
that these fnends upon ^e discovery of a corpse m the Seme, 
somewhat resembhng that of the girl, had availed themselves 
of the opportumty to impress the public with the behef of her 
death. But VEtotle was agam over-hasty. It was distinctly 
proved that no apathy, such as was imagined, existed, that 
the old lady was exceedmgly feeble, and so agitated as to he 
Unable to attend to any duty, that St. Eustache, so far from 
receivmg the news coolly, was distracted with gnef, and bore 
himself so frantically, that M Beauvais prevailed upon a fnend 
and relative to take charge of him, and prevent his attending 
the examination at the dismterment Moreover, although it 
was stated by VEioile, that the corpse was re-uiterred at the 
pubhc expense, that an advantageous offer of pnvate sepulture 
was absolutely declmed by the family, and that no member of 
the family attended the ceremomal, — although, I say, aU this 
was asserted by VEtotle m furtherance of the impression it 
designed to convey — ^yet oR this was satisfactonly disproved 
In a subsequent number of the paper, an attempt was made to 
throw Suspicion upon Beauvais himself The editor says 
“ Now, then, a change comes over the matter. We are told 
that, on one occasion, while a Madame "B -. — was at Madame 
Roget’s house, M Beauvais, who was gomg out, told her that a 

gendarme was expected there, and that she, Madame B , 

must not say anything to the gendarme until he returned, but 
let the matter be for him. , In the present posture of affairs 
M Beauvais appears to have the whole matter locked up m his 
head ’ A single step cannot be taken without M. Beauvais, for 
go which way you will, you run against him . . For some 
reason he determmed that nobody shall have anything to do 
with the proceedings but himself, and he has elbowed the male 
telatives out of the way, according to their representations, in 
a very smgular manner. He seems to have been very much 
averse to permitting the relatives to see the body,” 
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By the following fact, some colour was given to the suspicion 
thus thrown upon Beauvais A visitor at his office, a few days 
prior to the ^rl’s disappearance, and dunng the absence of its 
occupant, had obseiA^ed a rose in the key-hole of the door, and 
hand mscnbed upon a slate which hung near at 

The pneral impression, so far as we were enabled to glean it 
from the newspapers, seemed to be, that Mane had been the 
jnctira of a gang of desperadoes— that by these she had been 
borne across the nver, maltreated, and murdered Le Com- 
vmcul, however, a pnnt of extensive influence, was earnest m 

combping this popular idea I quote a passage or two from 
Its columns r- 

“We pe persuaded that pursuit has hitherto been on a false 
scent so far as it has been directed to the Bam^re du Roule It 
IS impossible that a person so well known to thousands as this 
young woman was, should have passed three blocks wthout 
someone apng seen her, and any one who saw her would have 
remempred it, for she interested all who knew her It was 
when the preep were full of people, when she went out . It 
IS impossiWe that she could have gone to the Bam^re de Roule, 
OT to the Rue des Dromes, without being recognised by a dozen 
prsps, yet no one has come forward who saw her outside her 
0 er s doOT, and there is no evidence except the testimony 
TOnceming her expressed intentions, that she did go out at all 
Rcr gown was tom, bound round her, and tied, and by that the 
^ ^ bundle If the murder had been com- 
e a he Bam^re du Roule, there would have been no 
pcepi y or any such arrangement The fact that the body 
s pn floating near the Bam^re is no proof as to where it 
was rown mto the water . A piece of one of the unfortunate 

^rid one foot wide, was tom out 
n e under her chin around the back of her head, probably 

nn ®^^nis This was done by fellows who had no 

pocket-handkerchief.” 

irrmn^^ before the Prefect called upon us, however, some 

thm ^formation reached the police, which seemed to over- 
11 chief portion of Le CommercieVs argument 

thp sons of a Madame Deluc, while roaming among 

close Roule, chanced to penetrate a 

formintr a h a which were three or four lapge stones, 

g o seat with a back and footstool. On the upper 

^ New Ycrk Journal of Commerce 
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stone lay a white petticoat, on the second, a silk scarf A 
parasol, gloves, and a pocket-handkerchief were also here found 
The handkerchief bore the name “ Mane Roget " Fragments 
of dress were discovered on the brambles around The earth 
was trampled, the bushes were broken, and there was every 
evidence of a struggle Between the thicket and the nver, tlie 
fences were found taken down, and the ground bore evidence 
of some heavy burthen having been dragged along it. 

A weekly paper, Le Soled, ^ had the following comments upon 
this discovery — comments which merely echoed the sentiment 
of the whole Parisian press 

“ The things had all evidently been there at least three or 
four weeks , they were all mildewed down hard with the action 
of the rain, and stuck together from mildew The grass had 
grown around and over some of them The silk on the parasol 
was strong, but the threads of it were run together withm The 
upper part, where it had been doubled and folded, was all mil- 
dewed and rotten, and tore on its bemg opened . . . The 
pieces of her frock tom out by the bushes were about three 
inches wide and six inches long One part was the hem of the 
frock, and it had been mended, the other piece was part of the 
skirt, not the hem. They looked hke stnps tom o2, and were 
on the thorn bush, about a foot from the ground . . There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that the spot of this appallmg 
outrage has been discovered ” 

Consequent upon this discovery, new evidence appeared. 
Madame Deluc testified that she keeps a roadside inn not far 
from the bank of the nver, opposite the Bam^re du Roule 
The neighbourhood is secluded — ^particularly so. It is the usual 
Sunday resort of blackguards from the aty, who cross the nver 
In boats About three o’clock, in the afternoon of the Sunday 
In question, a young girl arrived at the um accompamed by a 
young man of dark complexion The two remained here for 
some time On their departure, they took the road to some 
thick woods in the viamty. Madame Deluc’s attention was 
called to the dress worn by the girl, on account of its resem- 
blance to one worn by a deceased relative. A scarf was parti- 
cularly noticed Soon after the departure of the couple, a gang 
of miscreants made their appearance, behaved boisterously, ate 
and drank without makmg payment, followed m the route of 
the young man and girl, returned to the mn about dusk, and 
re-crossed the nver as if m great haste. 

* Phfladelphia Saturday Evenmg Post, edited by C I Peterson, Esq 
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It was soon after dark, upon this same evening, that Madame 
Deluc, as well as her eldest son, heard the screams of a female 
in the vicinity of the inn. The screams were violent but brief, 
Madame D recognised not only the scarf which was found in 
the thicket, but the dress which was discovered upon the corpse 
An omnibus driver, \alence,^ now also testified that he saw 
Mane Roget cross a ferry on the Seme, on the Sunday in ques- 
tion, m company with a young man of dark complexion He, 
Valence, knew Mane, and could not be mistaken in her identity 
The articles found in the thicket were fully identified by the 
relatives of Mane. 

The it(ims of e*vidence and information thus collected by 
myself, from the newspapers, at the suggestion of Dupin, 
embraced only one more point — but this was a point of seemingly 
vast consequence It appears that, immediately after the dis- 
covery of tiie clothes as above descnbed, the lifeless ormearly 
lifeless body of St Eustache, Mane’s betrothed, was found m 
the vicinity of what all now supposed the scene of the outrage 
A phial labelled “ laudanum,” and emptied, was found near 
him His breath gave evidence of the poison He died without 
speakmg Upon his person was found a letter, bnefly stating 
his love for Mane, with his design of self-destruction. 

“ I need scarcely tell you,” said Dupin, as he finished the 
perusal of my notes, " that this is a far more mtncate case than 
that of the Rue Morgue, from which it differs in one important 
respect This is an ordinary, although an atrocious, msthnee of 
crime There is nothing peculiarly outre about it You will 
observe that, for this reason, the mvstery has been considered 
easy, when, for this reason, it should have been considered diffi- 
cult of solution. Thus, at first, it was thought unnecessary to 

offer a reward The myrmidons of G were able at once to 

comprehend how and why such an atrocity miglii have been 
committed. They could picture to them imaginations a mode 
— many modes, — and a motive — many motives, and because 
it was not impossible that either of these numerous modes and 
motives could have been the actual one, they have taken it for 
granted that one of them must But the ease with which these 
vanable fancies were entertamed, and the very plausibility 
vhich each assumed, should have been understood as indicative 
rather of the difficulties than of the facilities which must attend 
elucidation I have therefore observed that it is by prominences 
above the plane of the ordmary, that reason feels her way, if at 

* Adam 
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allj in her search for the true, and that the proper question ir 
cases such as this is not so much ‘ what has occurred ? ’ as ‘ what 
has occurred that has never occurred before?’ In the investi- 
gations at the house of Madame L’Espanaye/ the agents ol 
G were discouraged and confounded by that very unusual- 

ness which, to a properly regulated intellect, would have afforded 
the surest omen of success, while this same intellect might have 
been plunged in despair at the ordinary character of all that 
met the eye in the case of the perfumery-girl, and yet told of 
nothing but easy tnumph to the functionanes of the Prefecture. 

“In the case of Madame L’Espanaye and her daughter, there 
was, even at the beginning of our investigation, no doubt that 
murder had been committed The idea of suicide was excluded 
at once Here, too, we are freed, at the commencement, from 
all supposition of self-murder The body found at the Bam^re 
du Roule was found under such circumstances as to leave us no 
room for embarrassment upon this important point But it has 
been suggested that the corpse discovered is not that of the 
Mane Roget for the conviction of whose assassin, or assassins, 
the reward is offered, and respecting whom, solely, our agree- 
ment has been arranged with the Prefect We both know this 
gentleman well It will not do to trust him too far If, dating 
our inquines from the body found, and then tracing a murderer, 
we yet discover this body to be that of some other individual 
than Mane, or if, starting from the living Mane, we find her, 
yet find her unassassinated — in either case we lose our labour, 

since It IS Monsieur G with whom we have to deal For 

our own purpose, therefore, if not for the purpose of justice, it 
is indispensable that our first step should be the determination 
of the identity of the corpse with the Mane Roget who is missing 

“With the public the arguments of VEioile have had weight; 
and that the journal itself is convinced of their importance 
would appear from the manner in which it commences one of its 
essays upon the subject — ‘Several of the morning papers of the 
day,' it says, ‘speak of the conclusive article in Monday’s Eioile ’ 
To me, this article appears conclusive of little beyond the zeal of 
Its inditer We should bear in mind that, in general, it is the 
object of our newspapers rather to create a sensation — to make 
a point — than to further the cause of truth The latter end is 
only pursued when it seems coincident with the former The 
pnnt which merely falls in with ordinary opinion (however well 
founded this opinion may be) earns for itself no credit with the 
* See M urdtrs tn t) e Rue Morgue 
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mob The mass of the people regard as profound only him who 
suggests pungent contradictions of the general idea. In ratiocma- 
tioHj not less than m literature, it is the epigram which is the 
most immediately and the most universally appreciated. In 
both, It IS of the lowest order of ment 
" What I mean to say is, that it is the mingled epigram and 
melodrarae of the idea, that Mane Roget still lives, rather than 
any true plausibility in this idea, which have suggested it to 
UEtoile, and secured it a favourable reception wi"^ the public 
Let us examme the heads of this journal’s argument, endeavour- 
ing to avoid the mcoherence with which it is onginally set forth 
“ The first aim of the wnter is to show, from the brevity of 
the interval between Mane’s disappearance and the finding of 
the floating corpse, that this corpse cannot be that of Mane 
The reduction of this interval to its smallest possible dimension, 
becomes thus, at once, an object with the reasoner. In the 
rash pursuit of this object, he rushes into mere assumption at 
the outset. ‘ It is folly to suppose,’ he says, ‘ that the murder, 
if murder was committed on her body, could have been con- 
summated soon enough to have enabled her murderers to throw 
the body mto the nver before midnight.’ We demand at once, 
and very naturally, why 7 Why is it folly to suppose that the 
murder was committed within five minutes after the girl’s quit- 
ting her mother’s house? Why is it folly to suppose that the 
murder was committed at any given penod of the day? There 
have been assassmations at all hours But, had the murder 
taken place at any moment between nine o’clock in the mom- 
mg of Sunday and a quarter before midnight, there would still 
have been time enough ‘ to throw the body into the nver before 
midnight.’ This assumption, then, amounts precisely to this — 
that the murder was not committed on Sunday at all — and, if 
we allow L’Etoile to assume this, we may permit it any hberties 
whatever. The paragraph beginmng ‘ It is folly to suppose that 
the murder, etc.,’ however it appears as pnnted in L’Etoile, may 
be imagined to have existed actually thus m the brain of the 
mditer* ‘ It is folly to suppose that the murder, if murder was 
conimitted on the body, could have been committed soon 
enough to have enabled her murderers to throw the body into 
the nver before midmght, it is folly, we say, to suppose all this, 
and to suppose at the same time (as we are resolved to suppose), 
that the body was not thrown in until after midnight ’ — a sen- 
tence suffiaen6y inconsequential m itself, but not so utterly 
preposterous as the one pnnted. 
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“ Were it my purpose,” continued Dupin, “ merely to Tuake 
Old a case against this passage of Uktoile's argument, I might 
safely leave it where it is It is not, however, with UEtoile 
that we have to do, but with the tnith The sentence m ques- 
tion has but one meaning, as it stands, and this meaning I have 
fairly stated, but it is material that we go behind the mere 
words for an idea which these words have obviously mtended, 
and failed to convey. It was the design of the journalists to 
say that at whatever penod of the day or night of Sunday this 
murder was committed, it was improbable that the assassin^ 
would have ventured to bear the corpse to the nver before mid- 
night. And herein lies, really, the assumption of which I com- 
plain It IS assumed that the murder was committed at such 
a position, and under such circumstances, that the bearing it 
to the rfver became necessary Now, the assassination might 
have taken place upon the nver’s brink, or on the nver itself, 
and, thus, the throwing the corpse in the water might have been 
resorted to at any period of the day or mght, as the most 
obvious and most immediate mode of disposal. You will under- 
stand that I suggest nothing here as probable, or as coincident 
with my own opinion. My design, so far, has no reference to 
the jacls of the case I wish merely to caution you against the 
whole tone of VEioUe's suggestion, by caUing your attention to 
Its ex-par te character at the outset. 

“ Having prescnbed thus a limit to suit its own precon- 
ceived notions, having assumed that, if this were the body of 
Mane, it could have been m the water but a very bnef time, the 
journal goes on to say 

“ ‘ All experience has shown that drowned bodies, or bodies 
thrown mto the water immediately after death by violence, 
require from six to ten days for sufficient decomposition to take 
place to bnng them to -ffie top of the water Even when a 
caimon is fired over a corpse, and it rises before at least five or 
SIX days’ immersion, it sinks again if let alone ’ 

“ These assertions have been taatly received by every paper 
m Pans, with the exception of Le Montieur ^ This latter pnnt 
endeavours to combat that portion of the paragraph which 
has reference to ‘ drowned bodies ’ only, by citing some five or 
SIX instances in which the bodies of individuals known to be 
drowned were found floating after the lapse of less time than is 
msisted upon by VEtoile But there is something excessively 
unphilosophical m the attempt, on the part of Le Montteur, to 
*Tho New York Commercial Advertiser, edited by CoL Stoaa 
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rebut the general assertion of VEioUey by a citation of parti- 
cular instances militatmg against that assertion Had it been 
possible to adduce fifty instead of five examples of bodies found 
floating at the end of two or three days, these fifty examples 
could still have been properly regarded only as exceptions to 
L'Etoile's rule, until such time as the rule itself should be con 
futed Admittmg the rule (and this Le Momteur does not deny, 
insisting merely upon its exceptions), the argument of L'Etoih 
is suffered to remain in full force, for this argument does not 
pretend to involve more than a question of the probability of 
the body havmg risen to the surface m less than three days 
and this probability will be m favour of L'Etoile's position until 
the instances so childishly adduced shall be sufficient in number 
to establish an antagomstical rule. 

“ You will see at once that all argument upon this head should 
be urged, if at all, agamst the rule itself, and for this end we 
must examine the rationale of the rule Now the human body, 
m general, is neither much lighter nor much heavier than the 
water of the Seme; that is to say, the specific gravity of the 
human body, in its natural condition, is about equal to the bulk 
of fresh water which it displaces The bodies of fat and fleshy 
persons, with small bones, and of women generally, are lighter 
than those of the lean and large-boned, and of men, and the 
specific gravity of the water of a nver is somewhat mfluenced by 
the presence of the tide from the sea. But, leaving this tide 
out of question, it may be said that very few human bodies will 
smk at all, even in fresh water, nj their own accord. Almost any 
one, falling mto a nver, will be enabled to float, if he suffer the 
specific gravity of the water fairly to be adduced in comparison 
with his own — ^that is to say, if he suffer his whole person to be 
immersed, with as little exception as possible. The proper 
position for one who cannot swim, is the upright position of the 
walker on land, with the head thrown fully back, and immersed, 
the mouth and nostrils alone remaining above the surface. 
Thus circumstanced, we shall find that we float without diffi- 
culty and without exertion It is evident, however, that the 
gravitie.^ of the body, and of the bulk of water displaced, are 
very mcely balanced, and that a tnfle will cause either to pre- 
ponderate An arm, for instance, uplifted from the water, and 
mus deprived of its support, is an additional weight sufficient to 
immerse Ae whole head, while the accidental aid of the smallest 
pmee of timber will enable us to elevate the head so as to look 
a out. Now, in the struggles of one unused to swimming, the 
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arms are invanably throwm upward, while an attempt is made 
to keep the head in its usual perpendicular position The 
result IS the immersion of the mouth and nostnls, and the incep- 
tion, dunng efforts to breathe while beneath the surface, of 
water into the lungs Much is also received into the stomach, 
and the whole body becomes heavier by the difference between 
the weight of the air onginally distending these cavities, and 
that of the fluid which now fills them This difference is sufH- 
aent to cause the body to sink, as a general rule , but is insuffi- 
cient in the cases of individuals with small bones and an 
abnormal quantity of flaccid or fatty matter Such individuals 
float even after drowning 

“The corpse, being supposed at the bottom of the nver, will 
there remain until, by some means^ its specific gravity again 
becomes less than that of the bulk of water which it displaces 
This effect is brought about by decomposition, or otherwise 
The result of decomposition is the generation of gas, distending 
the cellular tissues and all the cavities, and givmg the puffed 
appearance which is so homble When this distension has so 
far progressed that the bulk of the corpse is matenally increased 
without a corresponding increase of mass or weight, its specific 
gravity becomes less than that of the water displaced, and it 
forthwith makes its appearance at the surface But decom- 
position is modified by innumerable circumstances — ^is hastened 
or retarded by innumerable agencies, for example, by the heat 
or cold of the season, by the mineral impregnation or punty of 
the water, by its depth or shallowness, by its currency or stag- 
nation, by the temperament of the body, by its mfection or 
freedom from disease before death Thus it is evident that we 
can assign no penod, with anything like accuracy, at which the 
corpse shall rise through decomposition Under certam con- 
ditions this result would be brought about withm an hour, 
under others it might not take place at all There are chemical 
infusions by which the ammal frame can be preserved /or ever 
from corruption, the bichlonde of mercury is one But, apart 
from decomposition, there may be, and very usually is, a genera- 
tion of gas within the stomach, from the acetous fermentation 
of vegetable matter (or within other cavities from other causes), 
suffiaent to mduce a distension which will bring the body to 
the surface The effect produced by the firing of a cannon is 
that of simple vibration This may either loosen the corpse 
from the soft mud or ooze m which it is embedded, thus per- 
mitting It to nse when other agenaes have already prepared 
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it for so doing or it may overcome the tenacity of some 
putrescent portions of the cellular tissues, allowmg the cavities 
to distend under the influence of the gas 
" Having thus before us the whole philosophy of this subject, 
we can easily test by it the assertions of L’Etoile ' All ex- 
perience shows,’ says tins paper, ‘ tliat drowned bodies, or 
bodies thrown mto the water immediately after death by 
Violence, require from six to ten days for sufficient decomposition 
to take place to bnng them to the top of the water. Even 
when a cannon is fired over a corpse, and it rises before at least 
five or SIX days’ immersion, it smks again if let alone ’ 

" The whole of this paragraph must now appear a tissue of 
inconsequence and mcoherence All expenence does not show 
that ‘ drowned bodies ’ requtreAvom six to ten days for sufficient 
decomposition to take place to bnng them to the surface. Both 
science and expenence show that the penod of their rising is, 
and necessarily must be, mdetermmate H, moreover, a body 
has nsen to the surface through finng of cannon, it will 
not ‘ sink agam if let alone,* until decomposition has so far pro- 
gressed as to permit the escape of the generated gas. But I 
wish to call your attention to the distmction which is made 
between ‘ drowned bodies,’ and ‘ bodies thro\vn mto water im- 
mediately after death by violence ’ Although the wnter admits 
the distmction, he yet includes them all m the same category 
I have shown how it is that the body of a drowmng man becomes 
specifically heavier than its bulk of water, and that he would 
not sink at all, except for the struggle by which he elevates his 
arms above the surface, and his gasps for breath while beneath 
the surface — gasps which supply by water the place of the 
onginal an m the lungs But these struggles and these gasps 
would not occur m the body ‘ thrown mto the water immediately 
after death by violence ’ Thus, m the latter instance, the body, 
as a general ride, would not sink at all — a fact of which L’Etoile 
IS evidently ignorant. When decomposition had proceeded to 
a very great extent — ^when the flesh had m a great measure left 
the bones — then, mdeed, but not iiU then, should we lose sight 
of the corpse 

“ And now what are we to make of the aigument, that the 
body found could not be that of Mane Roget, because, three 
days only having elapsed, this body was found floating? If 
drowned, being a woman, she rnight never have sunk; or, 
having sunk, might have reappeared m twenty-four hours or 
less. But no one supposes her to have been drowned, and. 
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dying before being thrown into the nver, she might have been 
found floating at any penod afterward whatever 

But/ says LEtoile, ‘ if the body had been kept in its 
mangled state on shore until Tuesday night, some trace would 
be found on shore of the murderers ' Here it is at first difficult to 
perceive the intention of the reasoner He means to anticipate 
what he imagines would be an objection to his theory — ^viz that 
tire body was kept on shore two days, suffering rapid decom- 
position — more rapid than if immersed m water He supposes 
that, had this been the case, it mtghi have appeared at the 
surface on the Wednesday, and thinks that o^y under such 
circumstances it could have so appeared He is accordingly m ' 
haste to show that it was not kept on shore, for, if so, ‘ some 
trace would be found on shore of the murderers ’ I presume 
you smile at the seguttur You cannot be made to see how the 
mere duration of the corpse on the shore could operate to multiply 
traces of the assassms Nor can I. 

“ ‘ And furthermore it is exceedingly improbable,’ continues 
our journal, ‘ that any villains who had committed such a 
murder as is here supposed, would have thrown the body m 
without weight to smk it, when such a precaution could have 
so easily been taken.’ Observe, here, the laughable confusion 
of thought! No one — not even L'Etoile — disputes the murder 
committed on the body found. The marks of violence are too 
obvious It is our reasoner’s object merely to show that this 
body is not Mane’s. He wishes to prove that Mane is not 
assassinated — ^not that the corpse was not. Yet his observa- 
tion proves only the latter pomt. Here is a corpse without 
weight attached Murderers, casting -it m, would not have 
failed to attach a weight. TTierefore it was not thrown m by 
murderers This is all which is proved, if anything is The 
question of identity is not even approached, and L’Etoile has 
been at great pains merely to gainsay now what it has admitted 
only a moment before ‘ We are perfectly convinced/ it says, 

‘ that the body found was that of a murdered female ’ 

“Nor is this the sole mstance, even in this division of his 
subject, where our reasoner unwittingly reasons against himself. 
His evident object, I have already said, is to reduce, as much 
ss possible, the mterval between Mane’s disappearance and the 
finding of the corpse Yet we find him urging the point that 
no person saw the girl from the moment of her leaving her 
mother’s house ‘ We have no evidence/ he says, ' that Mane 
RogSt was m the land of the hving after mne o’clock on Sunday, 
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June the twenty-second ’ As his argument is obviously an 
ex-parie one, he should, at least, have left this matter out of 
sight, for had any one been known to see Mane, say on Monday, 
or on Tuesday, the interval in question would have been much 
reduced, and, by his own ratiocmation, the probability much 
diminished of the corpse bemg that of the grtselte. It is, never- 
theless, amusmg to observe that VEtotU insists upon its point 
m the full belief of its furthenng its general argument. 

“Re -peruse now that portion of this argument which 
has reference to the identification of the corpse by Beau- 
vais In regard to the hatr upon the arm, VEtode has been 
obviously dismgenuous M Beauvais, not being an idiot, 
could never have urged m identification of the corpse, simply 
hair upon its arm No arm is wtihoui hair The generality of 
the expression of L’Etoile is a mere perversion of the witness’ 
phraseology He must have spoken of some peculiarity in this 
hair It must have been a peculiarity of colour, of quantity, 
of length, or of situation 

“ ‘ Her foot,’ says the journal, * was small — so are thousands 
of feet Her garter is no proof whatever — nor is her shoe — ^for 
shoes and garters are sold m packages The same may be said 
of the flowers m her hat One thing upon which M Beauvais 
strongly msists is, that the clasp on the garter found had been 
set back to take it m This amounts to nothing, for most 
women find it proper to take a pair of garters home and fit them 
to the size of the hmbs they are to encircle, rather than to try 
them in the store where they purchase ’ Here it is difficult to 
suppose the reasoner in earnest. Had M Beauvais, m his 
search for the body of Mane, discovered a corpse corresponding 
m general size and appearance to the missing girl, he would 
have been warranted (without reference to the question of 
habilunent at all) m forming an opimon that his search had 
been successful If, in addition to ^e pomt of general size and 
contour, he had found upon the arm a peculiar hairy appearance 
which he had observed upon the living Mane, his opmion might 
have been justly strengthened, and the increase of positiveness 
might well have been m the ratio of the peculianty, or unusual- 
ness of the hauy piark If the feet of Mane being small, those 
of the corpse were also small, the mcrease of probability that 
the body was that of Mane would not be an increase m a ratio 
merely anthmetical, but in one highly geometneal, or accumula- 
tive Add to all this shoes such as she had been knowm to wear 
upon the day of her disappearance, and, although these shoes 
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may be * sold m packages/ you so far augment the probability 
as to verge upon the certam WOiat, of itself, would be no 
evidence of identity, becomes, through its corroborative position, 
proof most sure Give us then, flowers in the hat corresponding 
to those worn by the missmg girl, and we seek for nothing 
further. If only 07 te flower, we seek for nothing further — what 
then if two or three, or more? Each successive one is multiple 
evidence — proof not added to proof, but midiiphed by hundreds 
or thousands. I^t us now discover, upon the deceased, garters 
such as the hving used, and it is almost folly to proceed But 
these garters are found to be tightened, by the setting back of a 
clasp, m just such a manner as her oAvn had been tightened by 
Mane shortly previous to her leaving home It is now madness 
or hypocrisy to doubt What JJEtoile says in respect to this 
abbreviation of the garters being an unusual occurrence, shows 
nothing beyond its own pertinacity m error The elastic nature 
of the clasp-garter is self-demonstration of the unustuibiess of 
the abbreviation What is made to adjust itself, must of 
necessity require foreign adjustment but rarely. It must have 
been by an accident, m its stnctest sense, that these garters of 
Mane needed the tightening descnbed They alone would have 
amply established her identity. But it is not that the corpse 
Was found to have the garters of the missmg girl, or found to 
have her shoes, or her bonnet, or the flowers of her bonnet, or 
her feet, or a peculiar mark upon the arm, or her general size 
and appearance — it is that the corpse had each, and all collcc- 
iwely Could it be proved that the editor of VEtotle really 
entertained a doubt, under the circumstances, there would be 
no need, in his case, of a commission de lunaiico inqiitrendo He 
has thought it sagacious to echo the small talk of the laAvyers, 
who, for the most part, content themselves with echoing tlie 
rectangular precepts of the courts I would here observe that 
very much of what is rejected as evidence by a court is the best 
of evidence to the mtellect For the court, guided itself by the 
general principles of evidence — ^the recognised and hooked 
principles — ^is averse from swervmg at particular instances. 
And this steadfast adherence to principle, with ngorous dis- 
regard of the conflicting exception, is a sure mode of attaining 
the maximum of attainable truth, in any long sequence of time 
The practice, en masse, is therefore philosophical, but it is not 
the less certam that it engenders vast individual error * 

^ '• A theory based on the qualities of an object, wiU prevent Its being 
unfolded according to its objects, and he who arranges topics zn reference 
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“ In respect to the insinuations levelled at Beauvais^ you will 
be willing to dismiss them m a breath You have already 
fathomed the true character of this good gentleman He is a 
busy-body, with much of romance and little of wit Any one so 
constituted will readily so conduct himself, upon occasion of 
real excitement, as to render himself liable to suspicion on the 
part of the over-acute, or the ill-disposed M Beauvais (as it 
appears from your notes) had some personal mterviews with the 
editor of UEUnle, and offended him by ventunng an opimon 
that the corpse, notwithstanding the theory of the editor, was, 
in sober fact, that of Mane ‘ He persists,’ says the paper, ‘ m 
asserting the corpse to be that of Mane, but cannot give a cir- 
cumstance, m addition to those which we have comment d upon, 
to make others beheve ’ Now, without re-advertmg to the 
fact that stronger evidence ' to make others believe,’ could 
never have been adduced, it may be remarked that a man may 
very well be understood to believe, m a case of this kind, with- 
out the ability to advance a single reason for the belief of a 
second party Nothing is more vague than impressions of 
individual identity Each man recognises his neighbour, yet 
there are few instances m which any one is prepared to give a 
reason for his recognition. The editor of L’Etoile had no right 
to be offended at M Beauvais’ unreasoning belief 

The suspicious circumstances which mvest him, vrill be 
found to tally much better with my hypothesis of romantic busy- 
bodyism, than with the reasoner’s suggestion of guilt Once 
adopting the more charitable mterpretation, we shall find no 
difficulty m comprehending the rose m the key-hole, the 
‘ Mane ’ upon the slate; the ‘ elbowing the male relatives out 
of the way ’, the ‘ aversion to permitting them to see the body 

the caution given to Madame B , that she must hold no 

conversation with the gendarme until his (Beauvais’) return; 
and, lastly, his apparent determination, ‘ that nobody should 
have anything to do with the proceedings except himself ’ It 
seems to me unquestionable that Beauvais was a suitor of 
Mane’s, that she coquetted with him; and that he was ambi- 
tious of being thought to enjoy her fullest intimacy and confidence. 
I shall say nothing more upon this point, and, as the evidence 

to thexr causes, will cease to value ahem according to their results Thus 
the jurisprudence of every nation will show that, when law becomes a 
and a system, it ceases to be justice The errors into which a 
blind devotion to pnnciplts of classification has led the common law wiU 
be seen by observing how often the legislature has been obhged to come 
ipnvard to restore the eqmty its scheme had lost .” — Landor 
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fully rebuts the assertion of VEtoUe, touching the matter of 
apaihy on the part of the mother and other relatives — an 
apathy inconsistent with the supposition of their believing the 
corpse to be that of the perfumery-girl — ^we shall now proceed 
as if the question of identity were settled to our perfect 
satisfaction.” 

“ And what,” I here demanded, “ do you think of the opmions 
of Le Commerciel ? ” 

“ That, m spirit, they are far more worthy of attention than 
any which have been promulgated upon the subject. The 
deductions from the premises are philosophical and acute, but 
the premises, in two instances, at least, are founded in imperfect 
observation Le Commerciel wishes to intimate that Mane was 
seized by some gang of low ruffians not far from her mother’s 
door ‘ It IS impossible,’ it urges, ‘ that a person so well known 
to thousands as this young woman was, should have passed 
three blocks without some one having seen her’ This is the 
idea of a man long resident m Pans — a pubhc man — and one 
whose walks to and fro in the city have been mostly limited to 
the vicmity of the public offices He is aware that he seldom 
passes so far as a dozen blocks from his o^vn bureau, without 
being recognised and accosted And, knowing the extent of his 
personal acquaintance with others, and of others with him, he 
compares his notonety with that of the perfumery-girl, 6nds no 
great difference between them, and reaches at once the conclu- 
sion that she, in her walks, would be equally hable to recognition 
with himself m his This could only be the case were her v/alks 
of the same unvarying methodical character, and within the 
same species of limited region as are his own He passes to and 
fro, at regular intervals, within a confined penphery, abounding 
in individuals who are led to observation of his person through 
mtercst in the kindred nature of his occupation with then own. 
But the walks of Mane may, m general, be supposed discursive. 

In this particular instance, it will be understood as most probable 
that she proceeded upon a route of more than average diversitv, 
from her accustomed ones The parallel which we imagine to 
have existed in the mind of Le Commerciel w’ould only be sus- 
tained in the event of the two individuals traversing liie whole 
city In this case, granting the personal acquaintances to be 
equal, the chances would be also equal that an equal number of 
personal rencontres would be made For my own part, I should 
hold It n( t only as possible, but as far more than probable, that 
Mane mi^ht have proceeded, at any given period, by any one 
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of the many routes between her own residence and that of her 
aunt, T,\ithout meeting a single individual whom she knew, or by 
whom she was known In viewing this question in its full and 
proper hght, we must hold steadily in mind the great dispropor- 
tion between the personal acquaintances of even the most noted 
individual m Pans, and the entire population of Pans itself. 

“ But whatever force there may still appear to be in the 
suggestion of Le Commerciel^ will be much diminished when we 
take into consideration the hour at which the girl went abroad. 

‘ It w'as when the streets were full of people,’ says Le Commerctel, 

‘ that she went out ’ But not so It w'as at nine o’clock in the 
morning Now at nine o’clock of every morning in the week, 
mill the exception of Sunday ^ the streets m the city are, it is true, 
thronged vnth people At nine on Sunday, the populace are 
chiefly within doors pi epanng for church No observing person 
can have failed to notice the peculiarly deserted air of the towm, 
from about eight until ten on the morning of every Sabbath 
Between ten and eleven the streets are thronged, but not at so 
early a penod as that designated 
“ There is another point at which there seems a deficiency of 
observation on the part of Le Commerctel ‘ A piece,’ it says, 
‘ of one of the unfortunate girl’s petticoats, two feet long, and 
one foot wnde, was tom out and tied under her chin, and around 
the back of her head, probably to prevent screams This was 
done by fellows who had no pocket-handkerchief ’ Whether 
this idea is or is not well founded, we will endeavour to see here- 
after, but by ‘ fellows who have no pocket-handkerchiefs,’ the 
editor intends the lowest class of ruffians These, however, are 
the very description of people who will always be found to have 
handkerchiefs even when destitute of shirts You must have 
had occasion to observe how absolutely indispensable, of late 
years, to the thorough blackguard, has become the pocket- 
handkerchief ” 

“ And what are we to think,” I asked, “ of the article m Le 
Soletl?” 

“ That it IS a vast pity its inditer was not bom a parrot — ^in 
which case he would have been the most illustnous parrot of his 
race He has merely repeated the individual items of the 
already published opinion, collectmg them, with a laudible 
industry, from this paper and from that ‘ The things had all 
emdently been there,’ he says, * at least three or four weeks, and 
there can be no doubt that the spot of this appalhng outrage has 
been discovered ’ The facts here re-stated by Le Soletl are 
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very far indeed from removmg my own doubts upon this sub- 
ject, and we will examme them more particularly hereafter in 
connection with another division of the theme 
“ At present we must occupy ourselves with other mvestiga- 
tions You cannot fail to have remarked the extreme laxity of 
the examination of the corpse To be sure, the question of 
identity was readily determmed, or should have been, but 
there were other pomts to be ascertamed Had the body been 
m any reject despoiled 1 Had the deceased any articles of 
jewellery about her person upon leaving home? if so, had she 
any when found? These are important questions utterly un- 
touched by the evidence , and there are others of equal moment, 
which have met with no attention We must endeavour to 
satisfy ourselves by personal mquiry The case. of St Eustache 
must be re-examined I have no suspicion of this person , but 
let us proceed methodically We wiU ascertain beyond a doubt 
the validity of the affidavits m regard to his whereabouts on the 
Sunday Affidavits of this character are readily made matter 
of mystification Should there be nothing wrong here, however, 
we will dismiss St. Eustache from our mvestigations His 
suicide, however corroborative of suspicion, were there found to 
be deceit m the affidavits, is, v ithout such deceit, m no respect 
an unaccountable circumstance, or one which need cause us to 
deflect from the Ime of ordmary analysis 
“ In that which I now propose, we will discard the interior 
pomts of this tragedy, and concentrate our attention upon its 
outskirts Not the least usual error m investigations such as 
this is the limiting of mquiry to the immediate, with total dis- 
regard of the collateral or arcumstantial events It is the mal- 
practice of the courts to confine evidence and discussion to the 
bounds of apparent relevancy Yet experience has shown, and 
a true philosophy will always show, that a vast, perhaps the 
larger, portion of truth anses from the seemmgly irrelevant It 
IS through the spint of this pnnaple, if not preasely through its 
letter, that modem science has resolved to calculate upon the 
unforeseen But perhaps you do not comprehend me The 
history of human knowledge has so uninterruptedly sho\vn that 
to collateral, or madental, or acadental events we are indebted 
for the most numerous and most valuable discoveries, that it 
has at length become necessary, in prospective view of improve- 
JTiant, to make not only large, but the largest, allowances for 
inventions that shall arise bv chance, and quite out of the range 
of ordmary expectation. It is no longer philosoplucal to base 
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upon what has been a vision of what is to be Accident Is 
admitted as a portion of the substructure We make chance a 
matter of absolute calculation. We subject the unlooked-for 
and unimagined to the mathematical jortnulce of the schools 
“ I repeat that it is more than fact that the larger portion of 
all truth has sprung from the collateral, and it is but m accord- 
ance with the spint of the pnnaple mvolved m this fact that 1 
would divert mquiry, m the present case, from the trodden and 
hitherto unfruitful ground of the event itself to the contemporary 
arcumstances which surround it. While you ascertam the 
validity of the affidavits, I will examme the newspapers more 
generally than you have as yet done. So far, we have only 
reconnoitred the field of mvestigation ; but it will be strange, 
Indeed, if a comprehensive survey, such as I propose, of the 
public pnnts will not afford us some mmute pomts which shall 
establish a dtreciton for mquiry.” 

In pursuance of Dupm’s suggestion, I made scrupulous 
examination of the affair of the affidavits The result was a 
firm conviction of their validity, and of the consequent mnocence 
of St Eustache In the meantime my friend occupied himself, 
with what seemed to me a minuteness altogether objectless, in 
a scrutmy of the vanous newspaper files At the end of a week 
he placed before me the following extracts* 

“ About three years and a half ago, a disturbance very similar 
to the present was caused by the disappearance of tins same 
Mane Roget from the parfumerte of Monsieur Le Blanc, in the 
Palais Royal At the end of a week, however, she re-appeared 
at her customary comptoir, as well as ever, with the exception 
of a slight paleness not altogether usual It was given out by 
Monsieur Blanc and her mother that she had merely been 
on a visit to some fnend m the country, and the affair was 
speedily hushed up We presume that the present absence is a 
freak of the same nature, and that, at the expiration of a week 
or, perhaps, of a month, we shall have her among us again.” — 
Evening Paper, Monday, Jime 23 ^ 

“ An evenmg journal of yesterday refers to a former mysteri- 
ous disappearance of Mademoiselle Roget It is well known 
that, during the week of her absence from Le Blanc’s parfumerte, 
she was in the company of a young naval officer mudi noted for 
his debauchenes. A quarrel, it is supposed, providentially led 
to her return home We have the name of the Lothano it 
question, who is at present stationed m Pans, but for obvious 

* New York Express , 
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reasons forbear to make It public”—!^ Mercure, Tuesday 
tnoming, June 24 ^ 

“ An outrage of the most atrocious character was perpetrated 
near this city the day before yesterday A gentleman, with his 
wife and daughter, engaged about dusk, the services of six young 
men, who were idly rowing a boat to and fro near the banks of 
the Seine, to convey him across the nver Upon reaching the 
opposite shore the three passengers stepped out, and had pro- 
ceeded so far as to be beyond the view of the boat, when the 
daughter discovered that she had left m it her parasol She 
returned for it, was seized by the gang, earned out into the 
stream, gagged, brutally treated, and finally taken to the shore 
at a point not far from that at which she had originally entered 
the boat with her parents The villains have escaped for the 
time, but the pohee are upon their trail, and some of them will 
soon be taken " — Morning Paper ^ June 25 ® 

“ We have received one or two communications, the object of 
which IS to fasten the enme of the late atrocity upon Mennais, ® 
but as this gentleman has been fully exonerated by a legal 
inquiry, and as the arguments of our several correspondents 
appear to be more zealous than profound, we do not think it 
advisable to make them public” — Morning Paper, June 2S * 

” We have received several forcibly written communications, 
apparently from vanous sources, and which go far to render it 
a matter of certamty that the unfortunate Mane Roget has 
become a victim of one of the numerous bands of blackguards 
which mfest the vicinity of the city upon Sunday. Our own 
opinion IS decidedly in favour of this supposition We shall 
endeavour to make room for some of these arguments hereafter ” 
—Evening Paper — ^Tuesday, June 31 ® 

” On Monday, one of the bargemen connected wnth the 
revenue service saw an empty boat floating doivn the Seine 
Sails were lying in the bottom of the boat. The bargeman 
towed It under the barge office The next morning it was taken 
from thence without the knowled-ze of any of the officers The 
rudder is now at the barge office ” — La Diligence, Thursdaj , 
June 26 * 

J New York Herald 
X York Couner and Inquirer 

Meanais was one of the parties orlcinally suspected and arrested, but 
j^yrged through total lack of evidence. 

^ New York Courier and Inquirer, 

, York Evening Post 

New York Standard. 
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Upon reading these various extracts, they not only seemed to 
me irrelevant, but I could perceive no mode in which any one of 
them could be brought to bear upon the matter in hand I 
waited for some explanation from Dupin 

It IS not my present design,’' he said, “to dwell upon the 
first and second of these extracts I have copied them chiefly 
to show you the extreme remissness of the police, who, as far as 
I can understand from the Prefect, have not troubled themselves, 
in any respect, with an exarmnation of the naval officer alluded 
to Yet It IS mere folly to say that between the first and second 
disappearance of Mane there is no supposable connection Let 
us admit the first elopement to have resulted in a quarrel be- 
tween the lovers, and the return home of the betrayed We 
are now prepared to view a second elopement (if we know that 
an elopement has again taken place) as indicating a renewal of 
the betrayer’s advances, rather than as the result of new pro- 
posals by a second individual — ^we are prepared to regard it as 
a malong up’ of the old amour ^ rather than as the commence- 
ment of a new one The chances are ten to one, that he w'ho 
had once eloped with Mane would again propose an elopement, 
rather than that she to whom proposals of elopement had been 
made by one mdmdual, should have them made to her by 
another And here let me call your attention to the fact, that 
the time elapsmg between the first ascertamed and the second 
supposed elopement is a few months more than the general 
penod of the cruises of our men-of-war Had the lover been 
mterrupted in his first villamy by the necessity of departure to 
seized the first moment of his return to renew 
the base designs not yet altogether accomphshed — or not yet 
^together accomphshed hy him? Of all these things we 
know nothing 

You Will say, however, that, in the second mstance, there 
was no elopement as imagined Certainly not — but are we pre- 
par^ to say that there was not the frustrated design? Beyond 
Eustache, and perhaps Beauvais, we find no recogmsed, no 
•open, no honourable suitors of Mane Of none other is there any- 
ing said Who, then, is the secret lover, of whom the relatives 
V ast most of ihern) know nothing, but ■whom Mane meets upon 
Sunday, and who is so deeply in her confidence, 
a she hesitates not to remain ■with him until the shades of 
amid the sohtary groves of the Bam^re 
tnncf secret lover, I ask, of whom, at least, 

the relatives know nothing? And what means the 
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singular prophecy of Madame Roget on the morning of Mane’s 
departure — ‘ I fear that I shall never see Mane again ’ 

“But if we cannot imagine Madame Roget pnvy to the 
design of elopement, may we not at least suppose this design 
entertained by the girl? Upon quitting home, she gave it to 
be understood that she was about to visit her aunt in the Rue 
des Dromes, and St Eustache was requested to call for her at 
dark Now, at first glance, this fact strongly militates against 
my suggestion, — but let us reflect That she did meet some 
companion, and proceed with him across the nver, reaching the 
Bam6re du Roule at so late an hour as three o'clock m the after- 
noon, IS known But in consenting so to accompany thiS indi- 
vidual {for whatever purpose — to her mother known or unknown)j 
she must have thought of her •expressed mtention when leaving 
home, and of the surprise and suspicion aroused in the bosom 
of her affianced suitor, St Eustache, when, calling for her, at 
the hour appomted, m the Rue des Dromes, he should find that 
she had not been there, and when, moreover, upon letuming to 
the pension with this alarrmng intelligence, he should become 
aware of her continued absence from home She must have 
thought of these things, I say She must have foreseen the 
chagrin of St. Eustache, the suspicion of all She could not 
have thought of returning to brave this suspicion, but the 
suspicion becomes a point of tnvnal importance to her, if we 
suppose her not mtending to return 
“ We may imagine her thinking thus — ' I am to meet a certain 
person for the purpose of elopement, or for certain other purposes 
known only to myself It is necessary that there be no chance 
of mterruption — there must be a sufficient time given us to 
elude pursuit — I will give it to be understood that I shall visit 
and spend the day with my aunt at the Rue des Dromes I w i 
tell St Eustache not to call for me until dark— in this way, my 
absence from home for the longest possible penod, without 
causmg suspicion or anxiety, will be accounted for and i shall 
gam more tune than in any other manner If I bid St Eustache 
call for me at dark, he will be sure not to call before, but il 
I wholly neglect to bid him call, my time for escape will be 
diminished, since it will be expected that I return the earlier, 
and my absence will the sooner excite anxiety Now^, if it were 
my design to return ai a//— if I had m contemplation merelv a 
stroll with the indivudual in question— it would not be my polic> 
to bid St Eustache call, for, calling, he will be swre to ascertain 

that I have played him false — a fact of w’hich I might cep m 
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for ever in ignorance, by leaving home without notifying him of 
my intention, by returning before dark, and by then stating 
that I had been to visit my aunt in the Rue des Dromes But, 
as It IS my design never to return — or not for some weeks — or 
not until certain concealments are effected — the gaming of time 
IS the only point about which I need give myself any concern/ 

“ You have observed, m your notes, that the most general 
opinion in relation to this sad affair is, and was from the first, 
that the girl had been the victim of a gang of blackguards. 
Now, the popular opinion, under certain conditions, is not to 
be disregarded When ansmg of itself — ^when manifesting 
itself m a strictly spontaneous manner — ^we should look upon it 
as analogous wili that iniutUon which is the idiosyncrasy of the 
individual man of genius In ninety-nme cases from the hun- 
dred I would abide by its decision But it is unportant that 
we find no palpable traces of suggestion The opinion must be 
rigorously the public's own , and the distinction is often exceed- 
ingly difficult to perceive and to maintain. In the present 
instance, it appears to me that this ‘ public opmion,’ in respect 
to a gang, has been supennduced by the collateral event which 
is detailed m the third of my extracts All Pans is excited by ^ 
the discovered corpse of Mane, a girl young, beautiful, and 
notonous This corpse is found, bearmg marks of violence, and 
floating m the nver But it is now made knoivn that, at the 
very period, or about the very penod, in which it is supposed 
that the girl was assassinated, an outrage similar m nature to 
that endured by the deceased, although less m extent, was perpe- 
trated, by a gang of young ruffians, upon the person of a second 
young female Is it wonderful that the one known atrocity 
should mfluence the popular judgment m regard to the other 
unknown? This judgment awaited direction, and the known 
outrage seemed so opportunely to afford it I Mane, too, was 
found m the river, and upon this very river was this known 
outrage committed? The connection of the two events h^d 
about It so much of the palpable, that the true wonder would 
have been a failure of the populace to appreciate and to seize it. 
But, in fact, the one atrocity, known to be so committed, is, if 
anything, evidence that the other, committed at a time nearly 
coincident, was not so committed It would have been a miracle 
indeed, if, while a gang of ruffians were perpetrating, at a given 
locality, a most unheard-of wrong, there should have been 
another similar gang, in a similar locality, in the same city, 
under the same circumstances, with the same means and apph- 
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ances, engaged m a wrong of precisely the same aspect, at 
precisely the same period of time I Yet in what, if not in this 
marvellous tram of coincidence, does the accidentally suggested 
opinion of the populace call upon us to believe^ 

*' Before proceeding further, let us consider the supposed 
scene of the assassination, in the thicket at the Bamdre du 
Roule This thicket, although dense, was in the close vicinity 
of a public road Within were three or four large stones forming 
a kind of seat w'lth a back and a footstool On the upper stone 
was discovered a white petticoat, on the second, a silk scarf A 
parasol, gloves, and a pocket-handkerchief were also here found 
The handkerchief bore the name ‘ Mane Roget ’ Fragments 
of dress were seen on the branches around The earth was 
trampled, the bushes were broken, and there was every evidence 
of a violent struggle 

“ Notwithstanding the acclamation with which the discoveiy 
of this thicket was received by the press, and the unanimity 
' With which It was supposed to indicate the precise scene of the 
outrage, it must be admitted that there was some very good 
reason for doubt. That it was the scene, I may or I may not 
believe — but there was excellent reason for doubt Had the 
true scene been, as Le Commerctel suggested, m the neighbour- 
hood of the Rue Pavde St Andrde, the perpetrators of the cnme, 
supposing them still resident in Pans, would naturally have been 
stricken with terror at the public attention thus acutely directed 
into the proper channel , and, m certain classes of minds, there 
would have ansen, at once, a sense of the necessity of some 
exertion to redivert the attention And thus, the thicket of the 
Barri^re du Roule having been already suspected, the idea of 
placing the articles where they were found, might have been 
naturally entertained There is no real evidence, although Le 
Soletl so supposes, that the articles discovered had been more 
than a few days in the thicket, while there is much circumstan- 
tial proof that they could not have remained there, without 
attracting attention, during the twenty days elapsing between 
the fatal Sunday and the afternoon upon which they w'ere found 
bv the boys ‘ They were all mildewed down hard,’ says Le 
Soletl^ adopting the opinions of its predecessors, ‘ with the action 
of the ram and stuck together from mildew The grass had 
grown around and over some of them The silk of the parasol 
was strong, but the threads of it were run together within 
The upper part, where it had been doubled ana folded, was all 
mildewed and rotten, and tore on being opened ' In respect to 
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the grass having ‘ grown around and over some of them/ it is 
obvious that the fact could only have been ascertained from the 
words, and thus from the recollections, of two small boys; for 
these boys removed the articles and took them home before 
they had been seen by a third party. But the grass will grow, 
especially m warm and damp weather (such as was that of the 
penod of the murder), as much as two or three inches in a single 
day A parasol lying upon a newly turfed ground, might, m a 
single week, be entirely concealed from sight by the upspnngmg 
yrass And touching that mildew upon w hich the editor of 
Soletl so pertinaciously insists, that he employs the word no less 
than three times m the brief paragraph just quoted, is he really 
unaware of the nature of this mildew ? Is he to be told that it 
IS one of many classes of fungus, of which the most ordinary 
feature is its upspnngmg and decadence withm twenty-four 
hours? 

“ Thus we see, at a glance, that what has been most tnumph- 
antly adduced in support of the idea that the articles had been 
‘ for at least three or four weeks ’ in the thicket, is most absurdly 
null as regards any evidence of that fact. On the other hand. 
It IS exceedingly difficult to believe that these articles could have 
remained in the thicket specified for a longer penod than a single 
week — for a longer penod than from one Sunday to the next. 
Those who know anything of the vicinity of Pans, know the 
extreme difficulty of finding seclusion, unless at a great distance 
from Its suburbs Such a thing as an unexplored or even an 
unfrequently visited recess, amid its woods or groves, is not for 
a moment to be imagined Let any one who, being at heart a 
lover of nature, is yet chained by duty to the dust and heat of 
this great metropolis — let any such one attempt, even dunng 
the week-days, to slake his thirst for solitude amid the scenes of 
natural loveliness which immediately surround us At every 
second step, he will find the growing charm dispelled by the 
voice and personal intrusion of some ruffian or party of carousing 
blackguards He will seek privacy amid the densest foliage 
all m vain Here are the very nooks where the unwashed most 
abound — here are the temples most desecrate. With sickness 
of the heart the wanderer -^1 flee back to the polluted Pans as 
to a less odious because less incongruous sink of pollution. But 
if the vicinity of the city is so beset dunng the working days of 
the week, how much more so on the Sabbath 1 It is now cspeci- 
allv that, released from the claims of labour, or deprived of the 
customary opportunities of crime, the town blackguard seeks 
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the precincts of the town, not through love of the rural, which 
in his heart he despises, but by way of escape from the restraint«: 
and conventionalities of society He desires less the fresh air 
and the green trees, than the utter licence of the country. Here 
at the roadside inn, or beneath the foliage of the woods, he 
indulges, unchecked by any eye except those of his boon com- 
panions, in all the mad excess of a counterfeit hilanty — the 
joint offspnng of liberty and of rum I say nothing more than 
what must be obvious to every dispassionate observer, when I 
repeat that the circumstance of the articles in question having 
remained undiscovered, for a longer penod than from one 
Sunday to another, m any thicket m the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Pans, IS to be looked upon as little less than miraculous 
'* But there are not wanting other grounds for the suspicion 
that the articles were placed m the thicket with the view of 
diverting attention from the real scene of the outrage And 
first, let me direct your notice to the date of the discovery of the 
articles Collate this with the date of the fifth extract made by 
myself from the newspapers You will find that the discovery 
followed, almost immediately, the urgent communications sent 
to the evening paper. These communications, although vanous, 
and apparently from vanous sources, tended all to the same 
point — ^viz , the directing of attention to a gang as the per- 
petrators of the outrage, and to the neighbourhood of the 
Bamdre du Roule as its scene Now, here, of course, the situa- 
tion IS not that, m consequence of these communications, or of 
the pubhc attention by them directed, the articles were found 
by the boysj but the suspicion might and may well have been, 
that the articles were not before found by the boys, for the reason 
that the articles had not before been m the thicket, havmg 
been depiosited there only at so late a period as at the date, or 
shortly pnor to the date of the communications, by the guilty 
authors of these communications themselves 

This thicket was a smgular — an exceedingly smgular one 
It Was unusually dense Withm its naturally walled enclosure 
were three extraordinary stones, forming a seat loith a back and 
n footstool And this thicket, so full of art, was m the immediate 
vicinity. Within a few rods, of the dwelling of Madame Deluc, 
whose boys were m the habit of closely examining the shrubberies 
about them m search of the bark of the sassafras. Would it be a 
msh wager — a wager of one thousand to one — that a day never 
passed over the heads of these boys without finding at least one 
of them ensconced m the um brageous hall, and enthroned upon 
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its natural throne? Those who would hesitate at such a vrz^er, 
have either never been boys themselves, or have forgotten the 
boyish nature I repeat — it is exceedingly hard to comprehend 
how the articles could have remained m this thicket undis- 
covered, for a longer j>enod than one or tvo days; and that 
thus there is good ground for suspicion, in spite of the dogmatic 
Ignorance of Le Soletl, that they were, at a comparatively late 
date, deposited where found. 

“ But there are still other and stronger reasons for believing 
them so deposited, than any which I have as yet urged And, 
now, let me beg your notice to the highly artificial arrangement 
of the articles On the upper stone lay a white pietticoat; on 
the second, a silk scarf; scattered around, were a parasol, 
gloves, and a pocket-handkerchief bearing the name ' Jfarie 
Roget.^ Here is just such an arrangement as would noiuraHy 
be made by a not-over-acute person wisbrng to dispose the 
articles naturally. But it is by no means a reaUy natural 
arrangement. I should rather have looked to see the things all 
lying on the ground and trampled imder foot. In the narrow 
limits of that bower, it would have been scarcely possible that 
the petticoat and scarf should have retained a position upon the 
stones, when subjected to the brushing to and fro of many 
struggling persons ‘ There was evidence,^ it is said, ' of a 
struggle; and the earth was trampled, the bushes were broken,’ 
— but the petticoat and the scarf are found deposited as if upion 
sheU es ‘ The pieces of the frock tom out by the bushes were 
about three inches wide and six mches long. One jiart was the 
hem of the frock, and it had been mended. Tb^ looked like 
strips torn o§d Here, inadvertently, Le Soleil has employed 
an exceedingly suspicious phrase. The pieces, as described, do 
indeed ‘ look like stops tom off ; ’ but purposely and by band- 
it IS one of the rarest of accidents that a piece is ' tom off,’ from 
any garment such as is now in question; by the agency oj a 
thmn. Prom the very nature of such fabrics, a thorn or nail 
becoming tangled in them, tears them rectangularly — divides 
them into two longitudinal rents, at right angles with 
other, and meeting at an apex where the Siom enters — but it is 
scarcely possible to conceive the piece ‘ tom off.’ I never so 
knew it, nor did you To t^r a piece o§ from such fabric, two 
distinct forces, m different directions, wiU be, in almost every 
case, required. If there be two edges to the fabnc — if, for 
example, it be a pocket-handkerchief, and it is desired to tear 
from it a slip, then, and then only, wall the one force serve the 
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purpose. But in the present case the question is of a dress, 
presenting but one edge To tear a piece from the interior, 
where no edge is presented, could only be effected by a miracle 
through the agency of thorns, and no one thorn could accomplish 
It But, even where an edge is presented, two thorns will be 
necessary, operating, the one m two distinct directions, and the 
other in one And this m the supposition that the edge is un- 
hemmed If hemmed, the matter is nearly out of the question 
We thus see the numerous and great obstacles in the way of pieces 
being ‘ tom off ’ through the simple agency of ' thorns , ' } et we are 
required to beheve not only that one piece but that many have 
been so tom ' And one part,’ too, ‘ was the hem of the frock / ’ 
Another piece was ‘ part of the skirt, not the hem,' — that is to say, 
was tom completely out, through the agency of thorns, from 
the unedged mtenor of the dress! These, I say, are things 
which one may well be pardoned for disbelieving, yet, taken 
collectedly, they form, perhaps, less of reasonable ground for 
suspicion, than the one startling circumstance of the articles 
havmg been left m this thicket at all, by any murderers who had 
enough precaution to think of removing the corpse You will 
not have apprehended me nghtly, however, if you suppose it 
my design to deny this tlucket as the scene of the outrage There 
might have been a wrong here, or, more possibly, an accident at 
Madame Deluc’s. But, m fact, this is a pomt of mmor unport- 
ance We are not engaged m an attempt to discover the scene, 
but to produce the perpetrators of the murder What I have 
adduced, notwithstanding the minuteness with which I have 
adduced it, has been with the view, first, to show the folly of the 
positive and headlong assertions of Le Solrnl, but secondly and 
chiefly, to bring you, by the most natural route, to a further 
contemplation of the doubt whether this assassmation has, or 
has not, been the work of a gang 

“ We will resume this question by mere allusion to the 
revolting details of the surgeon examined at the mquest It 
IS only necessary to say that his published inferences, m regard 
to the number of the ruffians, have been properly ridiculed as 
unjust and totally baseless, by all tlie reputable anatomists of 
Bans Not that the matter might not have been as mferred, bu^ 
that there was no ground for the mference — was there not much 
for another? 

“ Let us reflect now upon ' the traces of a struggle, ’ and let 
de ask what these traces have been supposed to demonstrate. 

A gang But do they not rather demonstrate the absence of a 
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gang? What struggle could have taken place — what struggle 
so violent and so enduring as to have left its ‘ traces ’ m all 
directions — ^between a weak and defenceless girl and the gang of 
ruffians imagined? The silent grasp of a few rough arms and 
all would have been over. The victim must have been abso- 
lutely passive at their will You will here bear in mmd that the 
arguments used agamst the thicket as the scene, are applicable, 
m chief part, only agamst it as the scene of an outrage com- 
mitted by more than a stngle individual If we imagine but one 
violator, we can conceive, and thus only conceive, the struggle 
of so violent and so obstmate a nature as to have left the ‘ traces ’ 
apparent. 

" And agam I have already mentioned the suspicion to be 
excited by the fact that the articles in question were suffered to 
remam at all in the thicket where discovered It seems almost 
impossible that these evidences of guilt should have been 
accidentally left where found There was sufficient presence of 
mind (it is supposed) to remove the corpse, and yet a more 
positive evidence than the corpse itself (whose features might 
have been quickly obliterated by decay), is allowed to he con- 
spicuously m the scene of the outrage — ^I allude to the handker- 
cliief with the name of the deceased If this was accident, it 
was not the accident of a gang We can imagine it only the 
accident of an mdividual Let us see An mdividual has com- 
mitted the murder He is alone with the ghost of the departed 
He IS appalled by what hes motionless before him The fury 
of his passion is over, and there is abundant room m his heart 
for the natural awe of the deed His is none of that confidence 
which the presence of numbers inevitably inspires He is alone 
with the dead He trembles and is bewildered Yet there is a 
necessity for disposing of the corpse. He bears it to the nver, 
and leaves belund him the other evidences of his guilt; for it is 
difficult, if not unpossible, to carry all the burthen at once, and 
It will be easy to return for what is left. But m his toilsome 
journey to the water his fears redouble within him The sounds 
of life encompass his path A dozen tunes he hears or fancies 
he hears the step of an observer. Even the very lights from the 
city bewilder him Yet, m time, and by long and frequent 
pauses of deep agony, he reaches the nver’s brink, and disposes 
of his ghastly charge — ^perhaps through the medium of a boat 
But now what treasure does the world hold — ^what threat of 
vengeance could it hold out — ^which would have power to urge 
the return of that lonely murderer over that toilsome and perilous 
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path, to the thicket and its blood-chillmg recollections? He 
returns not,\tt the consequences be what they may He could 
not return If he would. His sole thought is ^mediate 
He turns his back for ever upon those dreadful shrubberies, aud 
flees as from the wrath to come. 

But how wi^ a gang ? Their number would have mspired 
them with confidence, if, mdeed, confidence is ever wanting m 
the breast of the arrant blackguard, and of arrant blackguards 
alone are the supposed gangs ever constituted Iheir number 
I say, would have prevented the bewildenng and unreasoning 
terror which I have imagined to paralyse the smgle man Could 
we suppose an oversight m one, or two, or three, this oversight 
would have been remedied by a fourth They would have left 
nothing behind them, for their number would have enabled 
them to carry all at once There would have been no need of 
return 


“ Consider now the circumstance that, in the outer garment 
of the corpse when found, ‘ a slip, about a foot wide, had been 
tom upward from the bottom hem to the waist, wound three 
times round the waist, and secured by a sort of hitch m the 
back ’ This was done with the obvious design of affording a 
handle by which to carry the body But would any number of 
men have dreamed of resorting to such an expedient? To three 
or four, the limbs of the corpse would have afforded not only a 
sufficient, but the best possible, hold. The device is that of a 
single individual, and ^s bnngs us to the fact that ' between 
the thicket and the nver the rails of the fences were found taken 
down, and the ground bore evident traces of some heavy burden 
having been dragged along it I ’ But would a number of men 
have put themselves to the superfluous trouble of taking down 
a fence, for the purpose of dragging through it a coipse which 
they might have lifted over any fence m an instant? Would a 
number of men have so dragged a corpse at all as to have left 
evident traces of the draggmg ? 

“ And here we must refer to an observation of Le Commerctel , 
an observation upon which I have already, m some measure, 
commented ' A piece,’ says this journal, ‘ of one of the un- 
fortunate girl’s petticoats was tom out and tied under her chin, 
and around the back of her head, probably to prevent screams. 
This was done by fellows who had no pocket-handkerchiefs ’ 

“ I have before suggested that a genuine blackguard is never 
Without a pocket-handkerchief But it is not to this fact that 
I now speaaliy advert. That it v-as not through want of a 
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handkerchief for the purpose miagmed by Le Commerciel, that 
this bandage was employed, is rendered apparent by the hand- 
kerchief left m the thicket, and that the object was not ' to 
prevent screams ’ appears, also, from the bandage having been 
employed m preference to what would so much better have 
answered the purpose But the language of the evidence 
speaks of the strip in question as ‘ found around the neck, fitting 
loosely, and secured with a hard knoL’ These words are suffi- 
ciently vague, but differ materially from those of Le CommercteL 
The slip was eighteen inches wide, and therefore, although of 
muslin, would form a strong band when folded or rumpled longi- 
tudinally And thus rumpled it was discovered My inference 
IS this The solitary murderer, having borne the corpse for some 
distance (whether from the thicket or elsewhere) by means of 
the bandage hitched around its middle, found the weight, in this 
mode of procedure, too much for his strength He resolved to 
drag the burthen — the evidence goes to show that it was dragged 
With this object m view, it became necessary to attach some- 
thmg Iilce a rope to one of the extremities It could be best 
attached about the neck, w'here the head would prevent its 
slipping off And now the murderer bethought him, unques- 
tionably, of the bandage about the loihs He would have used 
this, but for its volution about the corpse, the hitch which em- 
barrassed It, and the reflection that it had not been * tom off ’ 
from the garment. It was easier to tear a new slip from the 
petticoat. He tore it, made it fast about the neck, and so 
dragged his victim to the brink of the nver. That this * band- 
age,’ only attamable with trouble and delay, and but imperfectly 
answenng its purpose — that this bandage was employed at all, 
demonstrates that the necessity for its employment sprang from 
circumstances arising at a period when the handkerchief was no 
longer attamable — ^that is to say, arising, as we have imagmed, 
after quittmg the thicket (if the thicket it was), and on the road 
between the thicket and the nver. 

“ But the evidence, you will say, of Madame Deluc ( 1) points 
especially to the presence of a gang m the vicmity of the thicket, 
at or about the epoch of the murder This I grant. I doubt 
ff there were not a dozen gangs, such as descnbed by Madame 
Deluc, m and about the vicinity of the Bam^re du Roule at or 
aiout the penod of this tragedy. But the gang which has 
drawn upon itself the pomted animadversion, although the 
somewhat tardy and very suspicious evidence of Madame Deluc, 
IS the only gang which is represented by that honest and scrupu- 
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bus old lady as havung eaten her cakes, and swallowed her 
brandy, uithout putting themselves to the trouble of making 
her pajmcnt Et Innc tiles tres? 

“But what IS the precise c\idence of Madame Deluc^ ‘A 
gang of miscreants made their appearance, behaved boister- 
oudj, ate and drank without making payment, followed in the 
route of the young man and the girl, returned to the inn about 
dusk, and re-crosscd the er as if in great haste ’ 

“Kow', this ‘great haste’ very possibly seemed greater haste 
in the e\es of Madame Debc, since she dwelt lingeringly and 
lamentingly upon her violated cakes and ale, — cakes and ale 
for which she might still have entertained a faint hope of com- 
pensation Why, otherwise, since it was about dusk, should she 
make a point of the haste? It is no cause for wonder, surely, 
that a gang of blackguards should maice haste to get home when 
a w ide nver is to be crossed in small boats, when storm impends, 
and w hen night approaches 

“ I say approaches, for the night had not yet arrived It w^as 
only about dusk that the indecent haste of these ‘miscreants’ 
offended the sober eyes of Madame Deluc But we are told 
that It w as upon this ver)' evening that Madame Deluc, as well 
as her eldest son, ‘heard the screams of a female in the viMnity 
of the inn ' And in w hat words does Madame Deluc designate 
the period of the evening at which these screams were heard? 
‘It was soon after dark,' she says But ‘soon after dark' is at 
least dark, and 'about dusk' is as certainly daylight Thus it 
is abundantly clear that the gang quitted the Bamfere du Roule 
prior to the screams o\erheard (?) by Madame Deluc And 
although, in all the many reports of the evidence, the relative 
expressions in question are distinctly and invanably employed 
ju^t as I have employed them m this conversation with yourself, 
no notice whatever of the gross discrepancy has, as yet, been 
taken by any of the public journals, or by any of the myrmidons 
of police 

“I shall add but one to the arguments against a gang, but 
this one has, to my owm understanding at least, a weight alto- 
gether irresistible. Dnder the circumstances of large rew^ard 
offered, and full pardon to any king’s evidence, it is not to be 
imagined, for a moment, that some member of a gang of low 
ruffians, or of any body of men, would not long ago have betrayed 
his accomplices Each one of a gang, so placed, is not so much 
greedy of reward, or anxious for escape, BlS fearful of betrayal. 

He betrays eagerly and early that he may not himself he betrayed 
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That the secret has not been divulged is tlie very best of proof 
that It IS, m fact, a secret The horrors of this dark deed are 
known only to one, or two, living human beings, and to 
God 

“ Let us sum up now the meagre yet certain fruits of our long 
analysis We have attained the idea either of a fatal accident 
under the roof of Madame Deluc, or of a murder perpetrated in 
the thicket at the Barri^re du Roule, by a lover, or at least by 
an mtimate and secret associate of the deceased The associate 
is of swarthy complexion. This complexion, the ‘ hitch ’ in 
the bandage, and the ‘ sailor’s knot ’ with which the bonnet- 
nbbon is tied, point to a seaman. His companionship with the 
deceased-^ gay but not abject young girl — designates hun as 
above the grade of the common sailor. Here the well-wntten 
and urgent communications to the journals are much m the way 
of corroboration. The circumstance of the first elopement, as 
mentioned by Le Mercure, tends to blend the idea of this sea- 
man with that of the ‘ naval officer * who is first known to have 
led the unfortimate into crime. 

^ “ And here, most fitly, comes the consideration of the con- 
tinued absence of him of the dark complexion. Let me pause 
to observe that the complexion of this man is dark and swarthy , 
it was no common swarthiness which constituted the sole point 
of resemblance, both as regards Valence and Madame Deluc. 
But why IS this man absent? Was he murdered by the gang? 
If so, why are there only traces of the assassmated gtfl ? 
scene of the two outrages wUl naturally be supposed identical. 
And where is his corpSe? The assassins would most probably 
have disposed of both m the same way. But it may be said 
that this man hves, and is deterred from making himself known 
through dread of bemg charged with the murder. This con- 
sideration might be supposed to operate upon him now — at this 
late period — smce it has been given m evidence that he was 
seen with Mane, but it would have had no force at the period of 
the deed. The first impulse of an innocent man would have 
been to announce the outrage, and to aid m identifying the 
ruffians This policy would have suggested He had been 
seen with the girl He had crossed the nver with her in an 
open ferry-boat. The denouncmg of the assassms would have 
appeared, even to an idiot, the surest and sole means of rehev- 

S ^^^olf from suspicion We cannot suppose him, on the 
night of the fatal Sunday, both innocent himself and mcogmsant 
of an outrage comnuttei Yet only under such circumstances 
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Is it possible to imagine that he would have failed^ if ahve^ In the 
denouncement of the assassins 
“ And what means are ours of attaining the truth ? We shall 
find these means of multiplying and gathering distinctness as 
we proceed Let us sift to the bottom this affair of the first 
elopement Let us know the full history of ‘ the officer/ wath 
his present circumstances, and his whereabouts at the prease 
penod of the murder Let us carefully compare with each 
other the vanous communications sent to the evening paper, in 
which the object was to inculpate a gang This done, let us 
compare these commumcations, both as regards style and MS , 
With those sent to the morning paper, at a previous penod, and 
msisting so vehemently upon the guilt of Mennais And, all 
this done, let us again compare these vanous communications 
with the known MSS of the officer Let us endeavour to 
ascertain, by repeated questiomngs of Madame Deluc and ner 
boys, as well as of the ommbus-dnver. Valence, something more 
of the personal appearance and beanng of the ‘ man of dark 
complexion ’ - Quenes, skilfully directed, will not fail to ehcit 
from some of these parties, information on this particular point 
(or upon others) — information wluch the parties themselves 
may not even be aware of possessing And Jet us now trace tke 
hoai picked up by the bargeman on the morning of Monday the 
twenty-third of June, and which was removed from the barge- 
office, without the cognisance of the officer m attendance, and 
vjithout the rudder, at some penod pnor the discovery of the 
corpse With a proper caution and perseverance we shall in- 
fallibly trace this boat, for not only can the bargeman who 
picked it up identify it, but the rudder ts ai hand The rudder 
oj a sail boat would not have been abandoned without mquiry-, 
by one altogether at ease in heart And here let me pause to 
insinuate a question. There was no adverlisemeni of the picking 
up of this boat It was silently taken to the barge-office, and 
as silently removed But its owner or employer — how happened 
he, at so early a penod on Tuesday morning, to be informed, 
without the agency of advertisement, of the locality of the 
boat taken up on Mond.-y, unless we unagme some connection 
With the navy — some personal permanent connection leading to 
cognisance of its minute mterests — ^its petty local news ? 

" In speaking of the lonely assassin draggmg his burden to 
the shore, I have already suggested the probability of his avail- 
ing himself of a boat Now we are to understand that Mane 
Roget was preapitated from a boat- This would naturally 
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have been the case. The corpse could not have been trusted to 
the shallow waters of the shore The peculiar marks on the 
back and shoulders of the victim tell of the bottom nbs of a 
boat That the body was found without weight is also corro- 
borative of the idea If thrown from the shore a weight would 
have been attached We can only account for its absence by 
supposing the murderer to have neglected the precaution of 
supplying himself with it before pushing off In the act of 
consignmg the corpse to the water he would unquestionably 
have noticed his oversight, but then no remedy w-ould have 
been at hand Any risk would have been preferred to a return 
to that accursed shore Havmg nd himself of his ghastly 
charge, the murderer would have hastened to the aty There, 
at some obscure wharf, he would have leaped on land But 
tlie b^at, would he have secured it? He would have been in too 
great haste for such things as securing a boat. Moreover, m 
fastenmg it to the wharf, he would have felt as if secunng 
evidence against himself His natural thought would have been 
to cast from him, as far as possible, all that held connection 
with his crime He would not only have fled from the wharf, 
but he would not have permitted tJie boat to remam.* Assuredly 
he would have cast it adnft. Let us pursue our fanaes — ^In 
tlie morning, the wretch is stricken with unutterable horror at 
findmg that the boat has been picked up and detained at a 
locality which he is in the daily habit of frequenting — at a 
locahty, perhaps, which his duty compels him to frequent. 
The next night, without danng to ask for the rudder, he removes 
it Now where is that rudderless boat? Let it be one of our 
first purposes to discover With the first glimpse we obtain of 
It, the dawn of our success shall begin This boat shall guide 
us, with a rapidity which will surprise even ourselves, to him 
who employed it m the midnight of the fatal Sabbath Corro- 
boration wiU nse upon corroboration, and the murderer will be 
traced 

[For reasons which we shall not specify, but which to many 
readers will appear obvious, we have taken the hberty of here 
omittihg, from the MSS. placed m our hands, such portion as 
details file following up of the apparently slight clue obtamed by 
Dupm We feel it advisable only to state, m bnef, that the 
result desired was brought to pass, and that the Prefect ful- 
filled punctually, although with reluctance, the terms of his 
compact with fiie Chevalier. Mr. Poe’s article concludes with 
the following words — Eds 
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It will be understood that I speak of coincidences and no 
more What I have said above upon this topic must suffice 
In my ovm heart there dwells no faith m praeter-nature That 
Nature and its God are two, no man who thinks will deny 
That the latter, creating the former, can, at will, control or 
modify It, IS also unquestionable I say “at will”; for the 
question is of will, and not, as the msanity of logic has assumed, 
of power It is not that the Deity cannot modify his laws, but 
that we insult him m imagining a possible necessity for modi- 
fication In their origin these laws were fashioned to embrace 
all contmgencies which could he m the Future. With God all 
is Now 

I repeat, then, that I speak of these things only as of coin- 
ddences And further m what I relate it will be seen that 
between the fate of the unhappy Mary Cecilia Rogers, so far as 
that fate is known, and the fate of one Mane Roget up to a 
certain epoch m her history, there has existed a parallel m the 
contemplation of whose wonderful exactitude the reason be- 
comes embarrassed I say all this will be seen But let it not 
for a moment be supposed that, m proceeding with the sad 
narrative of Mane from the epoch just mentioned, and in 
traong to its dhiouement the mystery which enshrouded her, it 
Is my covert design to hint at an extension of the parallel, or 
even to suggest that the measures adopted m Pans for the dis- 
covery of the assassin of a grisette, or measures founded m any 
similar ratiocination, would produce any similar result. 

For, m respect to the latter branch of the supposition, It 
should be considered that the most tn fling vanation in the 
facts of the two cases might give nse to the most important 
miscalculations, by diverting thoroughly the two courses of 
events , very much as, m anthmetic, an error which, m its own 
individuality, may be mappreaable, produces at length, by 
dint of multiplication at all pomts of the process, a result 
enormously at vanance with truth And, m regard to the 
former branch, we must not fail to hold in view that the very 
Calculus of Probabihties to which I have referred, forbids all 
idea of the extension of the parallel, — ^forbids it with a positive- 
ness strong and decided just m proportion as this parallel has 
been already long-drawn and exact. This is one of those 
anomalous propositions which, seemmgly, appealing to thought 
altogether apart from the mathematii^, is yet one which onlv 
the mathematician can fillly entertam Nothing, for example 
is more difficult tbar^ to convince the merely general reader 
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that the fact of sixes having been thrown twice In succession by 
a player at dice, is suffiaent cause for betting the largest odds 
that sixes will not be thrown in the third attempt. A sugges- 
tion to this effect is usually rejected by the intellect at once. It 
does not appear that the two throws which have been com- 
pleted, and which he now absolutely m the Past, can have 
mfluence upon the throw which exists only m the Future. The 
chance for throwing sixes seems to be precisely as it was at any 
ordinary tune — that is to say, subject only to the mfluence of 
the various other throws which may be made by the dice. And 
this IS a reflection which appears so exceedingly obvious that 
attempts to controvert it are received more frequently with a 
derisive smile than with anything like respectful attention. 
The error here mvolved — a gross error redolent of mischief — ^1 
cannot pretend to expose withm the limits assigned me at 
present, and with the philosophical it needs no exposure. It 
may be sufficient here to say that it forms one of an mfinite 
senes of mistakes which arise m the path of Reason through her 
propensity for seekmg truth in detail. 


THE PURLOINED LETTER 

JV*7 saptentia odtostus acumtnf ntmto 

Skkeca- 

At Paris, just after dark one gusty evening m the autumn of 
i8 — , I was enjoying the twofold luxury of meditation and a 
meerschaum, m company with my fnend C Auguste Dupin, in 
his little back library, or book-closet, au troiseme, No. 33, Rue 
Dundt, Faubourg St. Germain For one hour at least we had 
mamtamed a profound silence; while each, to any casual 
observer, might have seemed mtently and exclusively occupied 
with the curhng eddies of smoke that oppressed the atmosphere 
of the chamber. For myself, however, I was mentally discuss- 
mg certam topics which had formed matter for conversation 
between us at an earlier period of the evemng, I mean the 
affair of the Rue Morgue, and the mystery attending the murder 
of Mane Roget I looked upon it, therefore, as something of a 
coincidence, when the door of our apartment was thrown open 
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and admitted our old acquaintance, Monsieur G , the 

Prefect of the ransian pwbce. 

We gave him a hearty welcome; for there was nearly half as 
much of the entertaining as of the contemptible about the man, 
and we had not seen him for several years. We had been 
sitting m the dark, and Dupm now arose for the purpose of 
lighting a lamp, but sat down again, without doing so, upon 

G ’s saymg that he had called to consult us, or rather to ask 

the opinion of my fnend, about some official busmess which had 
occasioned a great deal of trouble. 

" If it IS any pomt requinng reflection,” observed Dupm, as 
he forbore to enkmdle the wick, “ v/e shall examine it to better 
purpose m the dark ” 

“ That IS another of your odd notions,” said the Prefect, who 
had a fashion of calling everything " odd ” that-was beyond his 
comprehension, and thus hved amid an absolute legion of 
“ oddities ” 

" Very true,” said Dupm, as he supplied his visitor with a 
pipe, and rolled towards him a comfortable chair 

“ And what is the difficulty now? ” I asked. " Nothing more 
m the assassination way, I hope? ” 

“ On no , nothing of that nature. The fact is, the business is 
very simple mdeed, and I make no doubt that we can manage it 
sufficiently well ourselves, but then I thought Dupm would like • 
to hear the details of it, because it is so excessively odd/* 

“ Simple and odd,” said Dupm 

” Why, yes, and not exactly that, either. The fact is, we 
have all been a good deal puzzl^ because the affair ts so simple, 
and yet baffles us altogether ” 

” Perhaps it is the very simplicity of the thing which puts 
you at fault,” said my friend 

“ What nonsense you do talkl ” rephed the Prefect, laughmg 
heartily 

** Perhaps the mystery is a little ioo plain,” said Dupm 

“ Oh, good heavens I who ever heard of such an idea? ” 

A httle loo self-evident.” 

"Ha! ha! hal— ha! hal hal— hoi hoi hoi”— roared oui 
visitor, profoundly amused, " oh, Dupm, you will be the death 
of me yeti ” 

“ And what, after all, ts the matter on hand ? ” I asked 

" Why, I will tell you,” replied the Prefect, as he gave a long, 
steady, and contemplative puff, and settled himself in his chair. 

" I will tpq you m a few words, but, before I begm, let me 
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caution you that this is an affair demanding the greatest secrecy, 
and that I should most probably lose the position I now hold, 
were it known that I conJSded it to any one.’* 

“ Proceed,” said I. 

“ Or not,” said Dupin. 

“ Well, then, I have received personal information, from a 
very high quarter, that a certain document of the last import- 
ance, has been purlomed from the ro>al apartments The 
individual who purlomed it is known, this beyond a doubt, he 
was seen to take it. It is known, also, that it still remains m 
his possession.” 

” How IS this known? ” asked Dupin. 

” It IS clearly inferred,” replied the Prefect, “ from the nature 
of the document, and from the non-appearance of certain 
results which would at once arise from its passmg oxd of the 
robber’s possession, — that is to say, from his employing it as he 
must design m the end to employ iL” 

“ Be a httle more exphcit,” I said. 

” Well, I may venture so far as to say that the paper gives its 
holder a certain power m a certam quarter where such power 
IS immensely valuable.” The Prefect was fond of the cant of 
diplomacy. 

“ Still I do not quite understand,” said Dupin. 

*‘No? Well, ^e disclosure of the document to a third 
person, who shall be nameless, would bnng m question the 
honour of a personage of most exalted station, and this fact 
gives the holder of the document an ascendancy over the dlus- 
tnous personage whose honour and peace are so jeopardised 

“ But this ascendancy,” I mterposed, ” would depend upon 
the robber’s knowledge of the loser’s knowledge of Ae robber 
Who would dare — ” 

“ The thief,” said G , ” is the Minister D who dares 

all things, those unbecoming as well as those becoming a man 
The method of the theft was not less ingenious than bold The 
document m question — a letter, to be frank — had been received 
by the personage robbed while alone m the royal boudoir. 
During its perusS she was suddenly mterrupted by the entrance 
of the other exalted personage from whom especially it was her 
wish to conceal it. After a burned and vain endeavour to 
thrust It in a drawer, she was forced to place it, oj>en as it was, 
upon a table. The address, however, was uppermost, and, the 
contents thus unexposed, the letter escaped notice. At this 
juncture enters the Minister D His lynx eye immediately 
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perceives the paper, recoi^nises the handwriting of the address, 
observes the confusion of the personage addressed, and fathoms 
her secret After some business transactions, hurried througfi 
in his ordinary manner, he produces a fetter somwh-it similar 
to the one in question, opens it, pretends to read it, and then 
places It m close juxtapo<;ition to the other. Agiin he con- 
verses, for some fifteen minutes, upon the public affairs At 
length, in taking leave, he takes also from the table the letter to 
which he had no claim Its rightful owner saw, but, of course, 
dared not call attention to the act, m the presence of the third 
personage who stood at her elbow The minister decamped, 
leaving his own letter — one of no importance — upon the tabic " 
“ Here, then,*’ said Dupin to me, “ you have prcciscl} v,hat 
you demand to make the ascendancy complete — the robber’s 
knowledge of the loser’s knmdedge of the robber " 

“ Yes," replied the Prefect, " and the power thus attained 
has, for some months past, been wielded, for political purposes, 
to a very dangerous extent The personage robbed is more 
thoroughly convinced, every day, of the necessity of reclaiming 
her letter. But this, of course, cannot be done openK In 
fine, driven to despair, she has committed the matter to me " 
"Than whom," said Dupin, amid a perfect whirlwind of 
smoke, " no more sagacious agent could, I suppose, be desired, 
or even imagined " 

"You flatter me,” replied the Prefect, "but it Is passible 
that some such opinion may have been entertained " 

" It IS clear," said I, " as you observe, that the letter Is still 
In possession of the mi ustcr, since it is this possession, and 
not any employment of tlic letter, which bestows the power 
With the cmp]o>’TOcnt the power departs " 

"True,” said G ; "and upon this conviction I pro- 

ceeded My first care was to make thorough search of th* 
minister’s hotel; and here my chief cmfnrrissment h) in me 
necessity of searching vvithout his knowledge I’e\nn(l all 
things, I have been warned of the danger which v.ovild m'-uU 
from giving him rc.ison to suspect our dc'^ign ” 

" But,” said I, " you arc quite cu foxt m these invcnig itionn 
The Parisian police hav'c done this thing often Irfo'c " 

" Oh yes, and for this reason I did not deso ur. *1 he h-'b tv 
of the minister gave me, too, a great ndvanti’c is fre 
quently absent from home all n ght lbs s-^rvantf me bv ro 
means numerous They sleep at a distance from th^ir ria''’'“r s 
apartment, and, being clucfi> Neapolitans, are rcr.dilj 
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drunk I have keys, as you know, with which I can open any 
chamber or cabinet in Pans. For three months a night has not 
passed, during the greater part of which I have not been en- 
gaged, personally, m ransac^ng the D hotel. My honour 

is mterested, and, to mention a great secret, llie reward is 
enormous So I did not abandon the search until I had become 
fully satisfied that the thief is a more astute man than myself. 
I fancy that I have investigated every nook and comer of the 
premises m which it is possible that the paper can be con- 
cealed ” 

“ But is it not possible,” I suggested, ** that although the 
letter may be m possession of the mmister, as it unquestionably 
is, he may have concealed it elsewhere than upon his own 
premises? ” 

“ This IS barely possible,” said Dupin. The present peculiar 

condition of,affairs at court, and especially of those mtngues in 

which D IS known to be involved, would render the instant 

availability of the document — ^its susceptibility of being pro- 
duced at a moment’s notice — a pomt of nearly equal importance 
with Its possession.” 

“ Its susceptibihty of bemg produced ? ” said I. 

That is to say, of bemg destroyed, said Dupin. 

*‘True,” I observed; “the paper is clearly then upon the 
premises As for its being upon ^e person of the minister, we 
may consider that as out of the question ” 

“ Entirely,” said the Prefect. “ He has been twice waylaid, 
as if by footpads, and his person rigorously searched imder my 
own mspection.” 

“ You might have spared yourself this trouble,” said Dupin. 

” D , I presume, is not altogether a fool, and, if not, must 

have anticipated these waylaymgs, as a matter of course ” 

“ Not cdtogether a fool,” said G , “ but then he’s a poet, 

Which I take to be only one remove from a fool ” 

^ “ True,” said Dupm, after a long and thoughtful whiff from 
his meerschaum, “although I have been guilty of certain 
doggerel myself.” 

“ Suppose you detail,** said I, “ the particulars of your 
search ” 

“ Why, the fact is, we took our time, and we searched every- 
where. I have had long experience m these affairs. I took the 
entire buildmg, room by room; devotmg the nights of a whole 
week to each. We exammed, first, the furniture of each apart- 
ment. We opened every possible drawer; and I presume you 
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know that, to a properly trained police agent, such a thing as a 
secret drawer is impossible Any man is a dolt who permits a 
secret’ drawer to escape him m a search of this kmd The 
thing IS so plam There is a certain amount of bulk — of space 
— to be accounted for in every cabmet Then we have accurate 
rules The fiftieth part of a hne could not escape us After 
the cabmets we took the chairs The cushions we probed with 
the fine long needles you have seen me employ. From the 
tables we removed the tops.” 

“Why so?” 

“Sometimes the top of a table, or other similarly arranged 
piece of furniture, is removed by the person wishing to conceal 
an article, then the leg is excavated, the article deposited 
withm the cavity, and the top replaced The bottoms and tops 
of bedposts are employed m the same way ” 

“But could not the cavity be detected by sounding?” I 
asked 

“By no means, if, when the article is deposited, a sufficient 
wadding of cotton be placed around it Besides, m our case, 
we were obliged to proceed without noise ” 

“But you could not have removed — you could not have 
taken to pieces oR articles of furmture m which it would have 
been possible to make a deposit m the manner you mention 
A letter may be compressed into a thm spiral roll, not diffcnng 
much m shape or bulk from a large kratting-needle, and in this 
form it might be mserted mto the rung of a chair, ffir example 
You did not take to pieces all the chairs?” 

“Certainly not, but we did better — ^we examined the rungs 
of every chair in the hotel, and, mdeed, the jointings of every 
description of furmture, by the aid of a most powerful micro- 
scope. Had there been any traces of recent disturbance we 
should not have failed to detect it mstantly A single grain of 
gimlet-dust, for example, would have been as obnous aS m 
apple Any disorder in the glueing — any unusual gaping in 
the jomts — ^would have sufficed to insure detection ” 

“I presume you looked to the mirrors, between the boards 
and the plates, and you probed the beds and the bed-clotbcs, 
as well as the curtams and carpets ” 

“That of course; and when we had absolutely completed 
every particle of the furmture in this way, then we examined the 
house Itself We divided its entire surface mto compartments, 
which we numbered, so that none might be missed, then we 
scrutimsed each individual square mch throughout the premises, 
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including the two houses immediately adjoining, vnth the 
microscope, as before ” ° 

‘‘The two houses adjoinmgl” I exclaimed; “you must have 
had a great deal of trouble.” 

“We had, but the reward offered is prodigious ” 

“You mclude the grourids about the houses?” 

“^I the grounds are paved mth bnck They gave us com- 
paratively httle trouble We examined the moss between the 
oncks, and found it undisturbed.’ 

^ papers, of course, and into the 

books of the hbrary ? ’ 

“Certainly, we opened every package and parcel; we not 
only opened every book, but we turned over every leaf in each 
volume, not contenting ourselves with a mere shake, according to 
the f^hion of some of our police officers. We also measured 
the thickness of every hook-c&ver, with the most accurate ad- 
measurement, and applied to each the most jealous scrutiny of 
^e miCToscope Had any of the bindings been recently meddled 
wth, it would have been utterly impossible that the fact should 

volumes, just from 

with^the^L°edl^^^”^'''^^'’’ probed, longitudmally, 

^ You eiylored the floors beneath the carpets?” 

fhp K ^ removed every carpet, and examined 

the boards with the microscope ” 

‘ And the paper on the walls?” 

Yes ” 

“You looked mto the cellars?” 

“We did ” 

*y°^ have been making a miscalculation 
tjT ®tter IS not upon the premises, as you suppose ” 

nght there,” said the Prefect. “And now, 
Uupin, what would you advise me to do?” 

^ lo ^ke a thorough re-search of the premises ” 

mori IS absolutely needless,” replied G . “I am not 

hotel ” ^ breathe than I am that the letter is not at the 

bavJ ^ g^ve you,” said Dupm. “You 

“Oh V accurate descnption of the letter?’ 

bonk .} j ^ Prefect, produang a memorandum 

and aloud a minute account of the internal, 

^ n- ®^^arnal app)earance of the missing docu- 
n a er finishing the perusal of this description, he 
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took his departure, more entirely depressed in spints than I had 
ever known the good gentleman before 
In about a month afterwards he paid us another visit, and 
found us occupied very nearly as before He took a pipe and a 
chair and entered mto some ordinary conversation. At length 
I said, — 

“ Well, but G , what of the purloined letter? I presume 

you have at last made up your mmd that there is no such thing 
as overreachmg the minister? ” 

“ Confound him, say I — yes; I made the re-examination, 
however, as Dupm suggested — liut it was all labour lost, as I 
knew It would be 

“ How much was the reward offered, did you say? ’* asked 
Dupm 

“ Why, a very great deal — a very liberal reward — I don’t like 
to say how much, precisely, but one thing I totU say, that I 
wouldn’t mind giving my individual check for fifty thousand 
frants to any one who could obtain me that letter The fact is, 

It is becoming of more and more importance every day, and 
the reward has been lately doubled. If it were trebled, however, 

I could do no more than I have done ” 

“ Why, yes,” said Dupm, drawhngly, between the whiffs of 
his meerschaum, “ I really — ^think, G ■■— , you have not exerted 
yourself — to the utmost m this matter. You might — do a Uttle 
more, I think, eh ? ” 

“ How? — m what way? ” 

Why — puff, puff— you might— puff, puff— employ counsel 
in the matter, eh?— puff, puff, puff. Do you remember the 
story they tell of Abemethy? ” 

“No, hang Abemethy ! ” 

“To be sure I hang hun and welcome But, once upon a 
time, a certain nch miser conceived the design of spunging upon 
this Abemethy for a medical opinion Getting up, for this 
purpose, an ordinary conversation in a private company, he 
insinuated his case to the physician as that of an imaginarj' 
individual 

“ ‘ We will suppose,’ said the miser, ‘ that his symptoms arc 
such and such, now, doctor, what would yvu have directed him 
to take?’” 

“ ‘ Take! ' said Abemethy, 'why, take admee, to be sure ’ ” 

“ But,” said the Prefect, a little discomposed, “ I am firr/ec/fy 
willing to take advice, and to pay for it. I would reoHy gne 
fifty thousand francs to any one who would aid mem tlic matter. 
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“ In that case/’ replied Dupin, opening a drawer, and pro- 
ducing a check-book, “ you may as well fill me up a check for 
the amount mentioned When you have signed it, I will hand 
you the letter ” 

I was astounded The Prefect appeared absolutely thunder- 
stncken For some minutes he remained speechless and motion- 
less, lookmg mcredulously at my friend with open mouth, and 
eyes that seemed startmg from their sockets , then, apparently 
recovering himself m some measure, he seized a pen, and after 
several pauses and vacant stares, finally filled up and signed a 
check for fifty thousand francs, and handed it across the table 
to Dupm The latter examined it carefully and deposited it 
In his pocket-book, then, unloclong an escritoire, took thence a 
letter and gave it to the Prefect This functionary grasped it 
m a perfect agonv of joy, opened it with a trembhng hand, cast a 
rapid glance at its contents, and then, scrambling and struggling 
to the door, rushed at length unceremoniously from the room 
and from the house, without havmg uttered a syllable 'smce 
Dupin had requested him to fill up the check. 

When he had gone, my fnend entered into some explanations 
“ The Pansian police,” he said, ” are exceedmgly able m 
their way. They are persevering, ingenious, cunning, and 
thoroughly versed m the knowledge which their duties seem 
chiefly to demand. Thus, when G— — detailed to us his mode 
of searching the premises at the Hotel D , I felt entire confi- 

dence m Iks having made a satisfactory mve^tigation — so far as 
his labours extended ” 

“ So far as his labours extended ? ” said I. 

“ Yes,” said Dupm “ The measures adopted were not only 
the best of their land, but earned out to absolute perfection 
Had the letter been deposited withm the range of their search, 
these fellows would, beyond a question, have found it.” 

I merely laughed — but he seemed quite senous m all that 
he said 

“ The measures, then,” he continued, “ were good in their 
kind, and well executed, their defect lay m their being inap>- 
plicable to the case, and to the man A certam set of highly 
ingenious resources are, with the Prefect, a sort of Procrustean 
bed, to which he forcibly adapts his designs But he perpetually 
errs by bemg too deep or too shallow for the matter in hand; 
and many a schoolboy is a better reasoner than he I knew one 
about eight years of age whose success at guessing m the game 
of ‘ even and odd ’ attracted universal admiration. This game 
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is simple, and is played vnth marbles. One player bolds in his 
hand a number of these toys, and demands of another whether 
that number is even or odd If the guess is nght, the guesser 
wins one, if wrong, he loses one. The boy to whom I allude 
won all the marbles of the school Of course he had some pnn- 
aple of guessmg; and this lay in mere observation and ad- 
measurement of the astuteness of his opponents For example, 
an arrant simpleton is his opponent, and, holding up his closed 
hand, asks, ‘ Are they even or odd ? ' Our schoolboy replies, 
* odd,’ and loses, but upon the second tnal he wins, for he then 
says to himself, * the simpleton had them even upon the first 
tnal, and his amount of cunnmg is just suffiaent to make him 
have them odd upon the second, I will therefore guess odd ’, — 
he guesses odd, and wins. Now, with a simpleton a degree 
above the first, he would have reasoned thus : ‘ This fellow feds 
that m the first instance I guessed odd, and, m the second, he 
will propose to himself upon the first impulse, a simple vanation 
from even to odd, as did the first simpleton, but then a second 
thought will suggest that this is too simple a vanation, and 
finally he will decide upon puttmg it even as before. I will 
therefore guess even ’ , — ^he guesses even, and wins Now this 
mode of reasonmg m the schoolboy, whom his fellows termed 
‘ lucky,’ — ^what, m its last analysis, is it? ” 

“ It IS merely,” I said, “ an identification of the reasoner’s 
intellect with that of his opponent.” 

“ It is,” said Dupm, “ and, upon inquiring of the boy by 
what means he eSected the thorough identification m which his 
success consisted, I received answer as follows ‘ When I wish 
to find out how wise, or how stupid, or how good, or how wicked 
is any one, dr what are his thoughts at the moment, I fashion 
the expression of my face, as accurately as possible, m accord- 
ance with the expression of his, and then wait to see what 
thoughts of sentiments anse in my mind or heart, as if to match 
or correspond with the expression ’ This response of the school- 
boy hes at the bottom of all the spunous profundity which has 
been attnbuted to Rochefoucauld, to La Bougive, to Machiavelh, 
and to Campanella ” 

“ And the identification,” I said, ” of the reasoner’s intellect 
with that of his opponent, depends, if I understand you anght, 
upon the accuracy with which the opponent's mtellect is 
admeasured ” 

“ For its practical value it depends upon this,” replied Dupin, 

“ and the Prefect and his cohort fail so frequently, first, by de- 
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fault of this Identification, and, secondly, by Ill-admeasurement, 
or rather through non-admeasuremeuc, of the mtellect with 
which they are engaged They consider only their own ideas of 
mgenuity, and, m searching for anything ^dden, advert only 
to the modes m which they would have hidden it. They are 
right m this much — ^that their owm ingenuity is a faithful repre- 
sentative of that of the mass , but when the cunmng of the mdi- 
vidual felon is diverse m character from their own, the felon foils 
them, of course This always happens when it is above their 
own, and very usually when it is below They have no vanation 
of pnnciple m their mvestigations ; at best, when urged by some 
unusual emergency — by some extraordmary reward — they 
extend or exaggerate their old modes of practice, without touch- 
ing their prmaples What, for example, m this case of D , 

has been done to vary the pnnaple of action ? "What is all this 
bormg, and probing, and sounding, and scrutinising with the 
microscope, and dividmg the surface of the buildmg mto regis- 
tered square mches — what is it all but an exaggeration of the 
application of the one pnnciple or set of prmciples of search, 
which are based upon the one set of notions regarding human 
ingenuity, to which the Prefect, m the long routme of his duty, 
has been accustomed? Do you not see he has taken it for 
granted that aR men proceed to conceal a letter, — ^not exactly 
in a gimlet-hole bored m a chair-leg — ^but, at least, m some out- 
of-the-way hole or comer suggested by the same tenor of thought 
which would urge a man to secrete a letter m a gimlet-hole bored 
In a chair-leg? And do you not see also, that such reckerches 
nooks for concealment are adapted only for ordinary occasions, 
and would be adopted only by ordinary intellects, for, in all 
cases of concealment, a disposal of the article concealed — a dis- 
posal of It m this recherche manner, — is, in the very first instance, 
presumable and presumed , and thus its discovery depends, not 
at all upon the acumen, but altogether upon the mere care, 
patience, and deterxrunation of the seekers, and where the case 
IS of importance — or, what amounts to the same thmg in the 
poliaal eyes, when the reward is of magnitude, — the qualities m 
question have neverheen known to fail You will now understand 
what I mean m suggesting that, had the purloined letter been 
hidden anywhere within the limits of the Prefect’s examination 
— in other words, had the pnnaple of its concealment been com- 
prehended within the prmciples of the Prefect — its discovery 
v\ould have been a matter altogether beyond question Tins 
functionary, however, has been thoroughly mystified, and the 
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remote source of his defeat lies in the supposition that the 
minister is a fool, because he has acquired renown as a poet 
All fools are poets, this the Prefect feels ; and he is merely 
guilty of a non dtsinbuito medit m thence inferring that all poets 
are fools ” 

“ But IS this really the poet? " I asked "There are two 
brothers, I know, and both have attamed reputation in letters 
The minister I believe has wntten learnedly on the Differential 
Calculus He IS a mathematiaan, and no poet ” 

" You are mistaken, I know him well, he is both. As poet 
and mathematiaan, he would reason well, as mere mathema- 
tician, he could not have reasoned at all, and thus would have 
been at the mercy of the Prefect.” 

“ You surprise' me,” I said, " by these opinions, which have 
been contradicted by the voice of the world You do not mean 
to set at naught the well-digested idea of centunes The 
mathematical reason has long been regarded as the reason par 
excellence ” 

^ 11 y a d paner* ” replied Dupin, quoting from Chamfort, 

" * que touie tdie pubhque, toute convention refue, est une sottise, 
car elle a convenu an plus grand nombre ’ The mathematiaans, 

I grant you, have done their best to promulgate the popular 
error to which you allude, and which is none the less an error 
for Its promulgation as truth. With an art worthy a better 
cause, for example, they have insinuated the term ‘ analysis ’ 
into application to algebra The French are the originators of 
this particular deception, but if a term is of any importance — 
if words denve any value from applicability — then ‘ analysis ’ 
conveys ‘ algebra ’ about as much as, m Latin, * ambitus ’ implies 
* ambition,’ ‘ religto ’ * religion/ or ‘ homines honesti,’ a set of 
honourable men.” 

" You have a quarrel on hand, I see,” said I, ** with some of 
the algebraists of Pans , but proceed/’ 

" I dispute the availability, and thus the value, of that reason 
which is cultivated m any special form other than the abstractly 
logical I dispute, m particular, the reason educed by mathe- 
matical study. The mathematics are the saence of form and 
quantity; mathematical reasonmg is merely logic applied to 
observation upon form and quantity- The great error lies m 
supposing that even the truths of what is called pure algebra, 
are abstract or general truths And this error is so egregious 
that I am confounded at the universahty with which it has been 
received. Mathematical axioms are not axioms of general 
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truth. What is true of relation — of form and quantity — is 
often grossly false m regard to morals, for example. In this 
latter science it is very usually M«true that the aggregated parts 
are equal to the whole In chemistry also the axiom fails In 
the consideration of motive it fails, for two motives, each of a 
given value, have not, necessarily, a value when umted, equal 
to the sum of their values apart. There are numerous other 
mathematical truths which are only truths within the limits of 
relation But the mathematician argues, from his -finite truths, 
through habit, as if they were of an absolutely general applica- 
bility — as the world mdeed imagines them to be. Bryant, in 
his very learned Mythology, mentions an analogous source of 
error, when he says that ‘ although the Pagan fables are not 
believed, yet we forget ourselves continually, and make m- 
ferences from them as existing realities ’ With the algebraists, 
however, who are Pagans themselves, the ‘ Pagan fables ’ are 
beheved, and the inferences are made, not so much through 
lapse of memory, as through an unaccountable addling of the 
brams In short, I never yet encountered the mere mathe- 
matician who could be trusted out of equal roots, of one who did 
not clandestmely hold it as a pomt of his faith that fx was 
absolutely and unconditionally equal to q Say to one of these 
gentlemen, by way of experiment, if you please, that you believe 
occasions may occur where x^-\- px is not altogether equal to q, 
and, havmg made him understand what you mean, get out of 
his reach as speedily as convement, for, beyond doubt, he will 
endeavour to knock you down 

“ I mean to say,” contmued Dupm, while I merely laughed 
at his last observattons, “ that if the mmister had been no more 
than a mathematician, the Prefect would have been under no 
necessity of giving me this check I knew him, however, as 
both mathematician and poet, and my measures were adapted 
ito his capacity, with reference to the circumstances by which 
he was surrounded I knew him as a courtier, too, and as a 
bold intrigant. Such a man, I considered, could not fail to be 
aware of the ordinary pohcial modes of action He could not 
have failed to antiapate — and events have proved that he did 
not fail to anticipate — the waylaymgs to which he was subjected 
He must have foreseen, I reflected, the secret mvestigations of 
his premises His frequent absences from home at night, which 
were hailed by the Prefect as certam aids to his success, I re- 
garded only as ruses, to afford opportunity for thorough search, 
to the pohce, and thus the sooner to impress them with the con- 
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viction to which G , m fact, did finally anive— the con- 

viction that the letter was not upon the premises I felt, also, 
that the whole tram of thought, which I was at some pains m 
detailing to you just now, concemmg the invanable pnnciple of 
pohcial action m searches for articles concealed — 1 felt that this 
whole tram of thought would necessanly pass through the mind 
of the minister. It would imperatively lead him to despisD all 
the ordinary nooks of concealment He could not, I reflected, 
be so weak as not to see that the most mtncate and remote 
recess of his hotel would be as open as his commonest closets to 
the eyes, to the probes, to the gimlets, and to the microscopes of 
the Prefect. I saw, in fine, that he would be driven, as a matter 
of course, to simphaiy, if not deliberately induced to it as a 
matter of choice You will remember, perhaps, how desperately 
the Piefect laughed when I suggested, upon our first mterview, 
that It was just possible this mystery troubled him so much on 
account of its being so very self-evident ” 

“ Yes,” said I, “ I remember his merriment well I really 
thought he would have fallen into convulsions ” 

The matenal world,” continued Dupin, “ abounds with 
very strict analogies to the immatenal, and thus some colour 
of truth has been given to the rhetoncal dogma, that metaphor, 
or simile, may be made to strengthen an argument, as well as to 
embellish a descnption The pnnciple of the vis inertice, for 
example, seems to be identical in physics and metaphysics It 
IS not more true m the former, tlmt a large body is with more 
difficulty set in motion than a smaller oife, and that its sub- 
sequent ■momentum is commensurate with this difficulty, than 
It IS, m the latter, that intellects of the vaster capaaty, while 
more forcible, more constant, and more eventful m their move- 
ments than those of infenor grade, are yet the less readily 
moved, and more embarrassed and full of hesitation in the first 
few steps of their progress Again have you ever noticed 
which of the street signs, over the shop doors, are the most 
attractive of attention? ” 

“ I have never given the matter a thought,” I said 
“ There is a game of puzzles,” he resumed, “ which is played 
upon a map One party playing requires another to find a 
given word — ^the name of town, nver, state, or empire — any 
word, m short, upon the motley and perplexed surface of the 
chart. A novice in the game generally seeks to embarrass his 
opponents by giving them the most minutely-lettered names, 
but the adept selects such words as stretch, m large characters. 
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from one end of the chart to the other. These, like the over- 
largely lettered signs and placards of the street, escape observa- 
tion by dint of being excessively obvious; and here the physical 
oversight is precisely analogous with the moral mapprehension 
by which the intellect suffers to pass unnoticed those considera- 
tions which are too obtrusively and too palpably self-evident 
But this IS a point, it appears, somewhat above or beneath the 
understanding of the Prefect He never once thought it pro- 
bable, or possible, that the mmister had deposited the letter 
immediately beneath the nose of the whole world, by way of 
best preventmg any portion of that world from perceivmg it 

“ But the more I reflected upon the danng, dashing, and dis- 
cnm mating ingenuity of D , upon the fact that the docu- 

ment must always have been at hand, if he intended to use it to 
good purpose, and upon the decisive evidence, obtained by the 
Prefect, that it was not hidden within the limits of that digni- 
tary’s ordmary search — the more satisfied I became that, to 
conceal this letter, the minister had resorted to the compre- 
hensive and sagacious expedient of not attemptmg to conceal it 
at all 

“ Full of these ideas, T prepared myself with a pair of green 
spectacles, and called one fine morning quite by accident, at the 

ministerial hotel, I found D at home, yawning, lounging, 

and dawdling, as usual, and pretending to be m the last ex- 
tremity of ennui. He is, perhaps, the most really energetic 
human being now ahve — ^but that is only when nobody sees 
him 

“ To be even with him, I complained of my weak eyes, and 
lamented the necessity of the spectacles, under cover of which 
I cautiously and thoroughly surveyed the apartment, while 
seemingly intent only upon the conversation of my host. 

“ I paid special attention to a large wnting-table near which 
he sat, and upon which lay confusedly, some miscellaneous 
letters and other papers, with one or two musical instruments 
and a few books Here, however, after a long and very de- 
liberate scrutiny, I saw nothing to excite particular suspicion 

“ At length my eyes, in going the circuit of the room, fell 
upon a trumpery filigree card-rack of paste-board, that hung 
dangling by a dirty blue nbbon, from a little brass knob just 
beneath the middle of the mantel-piece. In this rack, which 
had three or four compartments, were five or six visiting cards 
and a solitary letter This last was much soiled and crumpled 
It was tom nearly m two, across the middle — as if a design, m 
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the first instance, to tear it entirely up as worthless, had been 
altered, or stayed, m the second It had a large black seal, 

bearing the D apher very conspicuously, and was addressed, 

in a diminutive female hand, to D , the minister, himself 

It was thrust carelessly, and even, as it seemed, contemptuously, 
into one of the upper divisions of the rack 

“No sooner had I glanced at this letter, than I concluded it 
to be that of which I was in search To be sure, it was, to all 
appearance, radically different from the one of which the Prefect 
had read us so minute a descnption Here the seal was large 

and black, with the D cipher, there it was small and red, 

with the ducal arms of the S family Here, the address, 

to the imnister, was diminutive and feminine, there the super- 
scnption, to a certain royal personage, w'as markedly bold and 
decided, the size alone formed a pomt of correspondence But, 
then, the radtcalness of these differences, W'hich was excessive, 
the dirt, the soiled and tom condition of the paper, so incon- 
sistent with the trtie methodical habits of D , and so sug- 

gestive of a design to delude the beholder into an idea of the 
worthlessness of the document, these things, together with the 
hyperobtrusive situation of this document, full in the view of 
every visitor, and thus exactly in accordance with the con- 
clusions to W'hich I had previously amved, these things, I ray, 
were strongly corroborative of suspicion, in one who came with 
the intention to suspect 

“I protracted my visit os long os possible, and, while I 
maintained a most animated discussion with the mmrtcr, on 


a topic which I knew well had never failed to interest and cxciie 
him, I kept my attention really nveted upon the letter In 
this examination, I committed to memory' its ex term.! appear- 
ance and arrangement in the rack, and also fell, at Itnuih, upon 
a discovery which set at rest w'hatcvcr trivial doubt I mi;ht 
have entertained In scrutinising the edges of the pip*-. I 
observed them to be more chafed than ':ccmcd neccsi^rv f hey 
presented the broken appearance which is manifested v\h'“n a 
stiff paper, having been once folded and pro'^std with a foid''r, 
IS refolded m a reversed direction in the same cn *sr t ^ 
W'hich had formed the original fold This divco^cw s rai . 
cicnt It was dear to me that tlic letter had a" a 


glove, laside out, re-dircclcd, and reroakN!. I ba-V tne r '-’i t* ' 
pood morning, and took m> departure at once, leavin’ ^ 'd 
snuff-box upon the table 

“’Ihc next morning I called for sniiff-iwi:, vtt- rr- 
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sumed, quite eagerly, the conversation of the preceding ,'dhy( ; 
While thus engaged, however, a loud report, as if of a^-pistpl/ j 
was heard immediately beneath the windows of the hotel; ^and<-^ 
was succeeded by a senes of fearful screams, and the shoutings''^ 
of a mob D — — rushed to a casement, threw it opehy^aiid'^” 
looked out In the meantime, I stepped to the card-rack,' tooki„ 
the letter, put it m my pocket, and replaced it by a facsimile 
(so far as regards externals), which I had carefully prepared, at > 

my lodgings , imitating the D cipher, very readily, by means 

of a seal formed of bread. ’ , , 

" The disturbance m the street had been occasioned 'by the ' 
frantic behaviour of a man with a musket He had firedUt 
among a crowd of women and children It proved, however 
to have been without ball, and the fellow was suffered to go his 

way as a lunatic or a drunkard When he had ^one, I) 

came from the window, whither I had followed him immediately 
upon secunng the object m view. , Soon afterwards I bade him 
farewell The pretended lunatic was a man m my own pay.” 

" But what purpose had you,” I asked, " m replacing the 
letter by a facstmtle f Would it not have been 'better, at the 
first \ isit, to have seized it openly, and departed? ^ i 

” D replied Dupm, ‘ * is a desperate man, and aTtnan of 

nerve. His hotel, too, is not without att-mdants devoted to his 
interests Had I made the wild attempt you suggest, J might 
never have left the ministerial presence alive. The good people 
of Pans might have heard of me no more. But I had an object 
apart from these considerations You know my political pre- , 
possessions In this matter, I art as a partisan of the lady 
concerned. For eighteen months the minister has had her in 
his power. She has now him m hers, since, being unaware that,,' 
the It ttor is not m his possession, he will pi;oceed with his ex-^ 
actions as if it was. Ihus will he inevitably^comnrut himself, ' 
at once, to his political destruction. His 'doi^^, too, wilhnof 
be more precipikitc tlian awkward. It is very well to talk 
about the faalts descensus Avernt ; but"m all kinds of climbing, 
as Cl, t dam said of singing, it is far mbre easy to get up 
to come down In tlie present instance’ I have no sympathy—^ I 
at least no pity — ^for him who descends , He is that mohstrum 
'horrendum, an unpnncipled man of genius Tcdnf^', however^ 
tlidt I should like very well to know the preaselchi^ctcrpf hiSi 
thoughts, when, being defied .b^^her whqih' the! (Prefect 

m personage,^ he is reduced to opeiiing,theTetter which 
j mttdr him in tlie card-rack.” 

’ . S. \ i 
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How? did you put anything particular in it? " 

Why — it did not seem altogether nght to leave the interior 

blank — that would have been insulting D ^ at Vienna 

once, did me an evil turn, which I told him, quite good- 
humouredly, that I should remember So, as I knew he would 
feel some cunosity m regard to the identity of the person who 
had outwitted him, I thought it a pity not to give him a clue 
He is well acquainted with my MS , and I just copied mto 
the middle of the blank sheet the words — 

* — Un dcssein si funeste, 

S’il n’est digne d’Atr6e, est digne de Tbjeste.* 

They are to be found m CrdbiUon's A tree.** 


'' THOU ART THE MAN " 

r WILL now play the CEdipus to the Rattleborough enigma I 
will expound to you — as I alone can — the secret of the engincrv 
that effected the Rattleborough miracle — the one, the true, the 
admitted, the undisput''d, the indisputable miracle, which put 
a definite end to mfidchty among the Rattleburghers, and con- 
verted to the orthodoxy of the grandames all the camal-mindcd 
who had ventured to be sceptic^ before 
This event — which I should be very sorry to discuss in a tone 
of unsuitable levity — occurred in the summer of i8 nr 
Barnabas Shuttleworthy — one of the wealthiest and most re- 
spectable citizens of the borough — had been missing for sc\ cni 
days under circumstances which gave nse to suspicion of foul 

play. Mr Shuttleworthy had set out from Rattkborough \ cry 

early one Saturday morning, on horseback, with the avowto 

intention of proceeding to the city of- , about fifteen mues 

distant, and of returning the night of the some day Tw o hours 
after his departure, however, his horse returned without him, 
and without the saddle-bags which had been strapped on hi^ 
back at starting. The animal was wounded, too, and covert»l 
with mud These circumstinces naturally gave nsc to muc i 
alarm among the friends of the missing man, and when it was 
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found, on Sunday morning, that he had not yet made his appear- 
ance, the whole borough arose en masse to go and look for his 
body. 

The foremost and most energetic in instituting this search 
was the bosom fnend of Mr Shuttleworthy — a Mr. Charles 
Goodfellow, or, as he was umversally called, “Charley Good- 
fellow,^’ or “Old Charley Goodfellow.” Now, whether it is a 
marvellous comcidence, or whether it is that the name itself has 
an imperceptible effect upon the character, I have never yet been 
able to ascertam, but the fact is unquestionable, that there 
never yet was any person named Charles who was not an open, 
manly, honest, good-natured, and frank-hearted fellow, with a 
nch, clear voice, that did you good to hear it, and an eye that 
looked you always straight m the face, as much as to say. “I 
have a clear conscience myself, am af^d of no man, and. am 
altogether above domg a mean action ” And thus all the 
hearty, careless, “walking gentlemen” of the stage are very 
certain to be called Charles 

Now, “Old Charley Goodfellow,” although he had been in 
Rattleborough not longer than six months or thereabouts, and 
although nobody knew anything about him before he came to 
settle m the neighbourhood, had expenenced no difficulty in 
the world m makmg the acquamtance of all the respectable 
people in the borough Not a man of them but would have 
taken his bare word for a thousand at any moment, and, as 
for the women, there is no saying what they would not have 
done to oblige him And all tlus came of his having been 
chastened Charles, and of his possessing, m consequence, that 
ingenuous face which is proverbially the very “best letter of 
recommendation.” 

I have already said that Mr Shuttleworthy was one of the 
most respectable, and, undoubtedly, he was the most wealthy 
man m Rattleborough, while “Old Charley Goodfellow” was 
upon as mtimate terms with him as if he had been his own 
brother The two old gentlemen were next-door neighbours 
and, although Mr Shuttleworthy seldom, if ever, visited “Old 
( barley,” and never was known to take a meal m his house, still 
tins did not prevent the two fnends from being exceedingly 
mtimate, as I have just observed, for “Old Charley” never 
let a day pass without stepping in three or four times to see how 
his neighbour came on, and very often he would stay to break- 
fast or tea, and almost always to dinner; and then the amoxmt 
'of wmejthat was made way with by the two cromes at a sitting. 
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it would really be a difficult thing to ascertain. Old Charley’s ” 

favourite beverage was Chateau Margaux, and it appeared to do 
Mr Shuttleworthy’s heart good to see the old fellow swallow it^ 
as he did, quart after quart, so that, one day, when the wine 
was in and the wit, as a natural consequence, somewhat out, he 
said to his CTony, as he slapped him upon the back " I tell you 
what It IS, ' Old Charley,’ you are, by all odds, the heartiest old 
fellow I ever came across m all my bom days, and, since you 
love to guzzle the wme at that fashion, Fll be darned if I don’t 
have to make thee a present of a big box of the Chateau Margaux 
Od rot me,” — (Mr. Shuttleworthy had a sad habit of sweanng, 
although he seldom went beyond " Od rot me,” or “ By gosh,” 
or " By the jolly golly,”) — ” Od rot me,” says he, ” if I don’t 
send an order to town this very afternoon for a double box of 
the best that can be got, and I’ll make ye a present of it, I will ' 
—ye needn't say a word now — I will, I tell ye, and there’s an 
end of it, so look out for it — ^it will come to hand some of these 
fine days precisely when ye are looking for it the least 1 ” I 
tnention this httle bit of hberaiity on the part of Mr Shuttle- 
worthy, just by way of showing you how very mtimate an 
understanding existed between the two friends 

Well, on the Sunday mommg m question, when it came to be 
fairly understood that Mr. Shuttleworthy had met with foul 
play, I never saw any one so profoundly affected as '' Old Charley 
Goodfellow ” When he first heard that the horse had come 
home without his master, and without his master’s saddle-bags, 
and all bloody from a pistol-shot, that had gone clean through 
and through the poor ammal’s chest without quite killing him — 
when he heard all this, he turned as pale as if the missing man 
had been his own dear brother or father, and shivered and shook 
all over as if he had had a fit of the ague. 

At first he was too much overpowered with gnef to be able to 
do anything at all, or to decide upon any plan of action, so that 
for a long time he endeavoured to dissuade Mr Shuttleworthy’s 
other friends from making a stir about the matter, thinking it 
best to wait awhile — say for a week or two, or a month or two— 
to see if something wouldn’t turn up, or if Mr Shuttleworthy 
wouldn’t come m the' natural way, and explam his reasons for 
sending his horse on before. I dare say you have often observed 
this disposition to temponse, or to procrastinate, in people who 
are labounng under any very poignant sorrow Their powers ol 
tnind seem to be rendered torpid, so that they have a horror of 
®Jaythmg like action, and like nothing m the world so well as to 
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he quietly in bed and “ nurse their gnef,” as the old ladies 
express it — that is to say, ruminate over their trouble 
The people of Rattleborough had, mdeed, so high an opinion 
of the wisdom and discretion of “ Old Charley,” that the greater 
part of them felt disposed to agree with him, and not make a stir 
in the business “ until somethmg should turn up,” as the honest 
old gentleman worded it, and I believe that, after all, this 
would have been the general determmation, but for the very 
suspicious interference of Mr Shuttleworthy’s nephew, a young 
man of very dissipated habits, and otherwise of rather bad 
character This nephew, whose name was Pennifeather, would 
listen to nothing like reason m the matter of “ lymg quiet,” but 
insisted upon making immediate search for the “ corpse of the 
murdered man ” This was the expression he employed; and 
Mr Goodfellow acutely remarked at the time, that it was “ a 
Singular expression, to say no more ” This remark of “ Old 
Charley’s,” too, had great effect upon the crowd, and one of 
the party was heard to ask, very impressively, “ how it happened 
that young Mr Pennifeather was so mtimately cogmsant of all 
the circumstances connected with his wealthy uncle’s disap- 
pearance, as to feel authonsed to assert, distmctly and unequi- 
vocally, that his uncle was ‘ a murdered man ’ ” Hereupon 
some little squibbhng and bickenng occurred among vanous 
members of the crowd, and especially between “ Old Charley ” 
and Mr. Pennifeather — although this latter occurrence was, 
indeed, by no means a novelty, W little good-will had subsisted 
between the parties for the last three or four months, and 
matters had even gone so far that Mr Pennifeather had actually 
knocked dowm his uncle’s fnend for some alleged excess of 
liberty that the latter had taken m the uncle’s house, of which 
the nephew was an inmate Upon this occasion “ Old Charley 
IS said to have behaved with exemplary moderation and Chns- 
tian chanty. He arose from the blow, adjusted his clothes, and 
made no attempt at retaliation at all — ^merely muttenng a few 
words about “ taking summary vengeance at the first con- 
%enicnt opportunity,” — a natural and very justifiable ebullition 
of anger, which meant nothing, however, and, beyond doubt, 
was no sooner given vent to than forgotten. 

However these matters may be (which have no reference to 
the point now at issue), jt is quite certain that the people of 
Rattleborough, principally through the persuasion of Mr Penni- 
feather, came at length to the determination of dispersing over 
the adjacent country' in search of the missing Mr. Shuttleworthy. 
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I say they came to this determination m the first instance 
After It had been fully resolved that a search should be made, it 
was considered almost a matter of course that the seekers 
should disperse — that is to say, distnbute themselves m parties 
for the more thorough examination of the region round about 
I forget, however, by what ingemous tram of reasonmg it was 
that “ Old Charley ” finally convinced the assembly that this 
was the most injudicious plan that could be pursued Convmce 
them, however, he did — all except Mr Pennifeather, and, m the 
end. It was arranged that a search should be instituted, carefully 
and very thoroughly, by the burghers en masse, “ Old Charley ” 
himself leading ^e way. 

^ As for the matter of that, there could have been no better 
pioneer than “ Old Charley,” whom everybody knew to have 
the eye of a lynx, but, although he led them mto all manner of 
out-of-the-way holes and comers, by routes that nobody had 
ever suspected of existing m the neighbourhood, and although 
the search was mcessantly kept up day and night for nearly a 
week, still no trace of Mr Shuttleworthy could be discovered. 
When I say no trace, however, I must not be understood to 
speak literally, for trace, to some extent, there certainly was. 
The poor gentieman had been tracked, by his horse’s shoes 
(which were peculiar), to a spot about three miles to the east of 
the borough, on the mam road leadmg to the city. Here the 
track made off into'S^^by-path through a piece of woodland — 
the path coming out again mto the mam road, and cutting off 
about half a mile of the regular distance Following the shoe- 
toarks down this lane, the party came at length to a pool of 
stagnant water, half hidden by the brambles, to the nght of tlie 
lane, and opposite this pool all vestige of the track was lost sight 
of It appeared, however, that a struggle of some nature had 
here taken place, and it seemed as if some large and heavy body, 
much larger and heavier than a man, had been drawn from the 
by-path to the pool. This latter was carefully dragged twice, 
but nothmg was found , and the party were upon the p>omt of 
gomg away, m despair of coming to any result, when Providence 
suggested to Mr Goodfellow the expediency of draimng tlie 
water off altogether. This project was received with cheers, 
and many high compliments to “Old Charley” upon his 
sagaaty and consideration As many of the burghers had 
brought spades with them, supposing ^at they mght possibly 
be ca-lled upon to disinter a corpse, the dram was easily and 
speedily effected, and no sooner was the bottom visible, than 
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right in the middle of the mud that remained was discovered a 
black silk velvet waistcoat, which nearly every one present 
immediately recognised as the property of Mr Penmfeather This 
waistcoat was much tom and stained with blood, and there were 
several persons among the party who had a distinct remembrance 
of Its having been worn by its owner on the very morning of Mr 
, Shuttlewor^y’s departure for the city, while there were others 
again, ready to testify upon oath, if required, that Mr P. did 
not wear the garment m question at any period during the 
remainder of that memorable day, nor could any one be found 
to say that he had seen it upon Mr P ’s person at any penod 
at all subsequent to Mr Shuttleworthy’s disappearance 

Matters now wore a very senous aspect for Mr. Penmfeather, 
and It was observed, as an mdubitable confirmation of the sus- 
picions which were excited against him, that he grew exceed- 
mgly pale, and when asked what he had to say for himself, was 
utterly mcapable of saymg a word Hereupon, the few fnends 
his notous mode of living had left him deserted him at once to a 
man, and were even more clamorous than his ancient and avowed 
enemies for his instantaneous arrest. But, on the other hand, 
the magnanimity of Mr Goodfellow shone forth with only the 
more brilliant lustre through contrast. He made a warm and 
intensely eloquent defence of Mr Penmfeather, m which he 
alluded more than once to his own sincere forgiveness of that 
wild young gentleman— “ the heir of the worthy Mr Shuttle- 
worthy,” — for the msult which he (the young gentleman) had, 
no doubt in the heat of passion, thought proper to put upon him 
(Mr. Goodfellow) “ He forgave him for it,” he said, “ from 
the very bottom of his heart, and for himself (Mr. Goodfellow), 
so far from pushing the suspicious circumstances to extremity, 
which, he was sorry to say, really had arisen agamst'Mr Penm- 
feather, he (Mr Goodfellow) would make every exertion m his 
power, would employ all the httle eloquence in his possession 
to ^to to — soften down, as much as he could conscientiously 
do so, the worst features of this really exceedmgly perplexing 
piece of business ” 

Mr Goodfellow went on for some half hour longer in this strain, 
very much to the credit both of his head and of his heart, but 
your wam-hearted people are seldom apposite in their observa- 
' sorts of blunders, contre-temps and mcd 

apr^os-tsms, in the hot-headedness of their zeal to serve a fnend 

kmdest mtentions in the world, domg 
ly more to prejudice his cause than to advance it. 
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So, m the present instance, it turned out with all the eloquence 
of “ Old Charley , ” for, although he laboured earnestly m 
behalf of the suspected, yet it so happened, somehow or other, 
that every syllable he uttered of which the direct but unwitting 
tendency was not to exalt the speaker m the good opmion of 
his audience, had the effect of deepening the suspicion already 
attached to the mdividual whose cause he pled, and of arousing 
against him the fury of the mob. 

One of the most unaccountable errors committed by the orator 
was his allusion to the suspected as “ the heir of the worthy old 
gentleman, Mr. Shuttleworthy.” The people had really never 
thought of this before. They had only remembered certain 
threats of disinhentance uttered a year or two previously by the 
uncle (who had no hving relative except the nephew), and they 
had, therefore, always looked upon this disinhentance as a 
matter that was settled — so single-minded a race of beings were 
the Rattleburghers, but the remark of “ Old Qiarley ” brought 
them at once to a consideration of this point, and thus gave 
them to see the possibihty of the threats havmg been nothing 
mor£ than a threat. And straightway, hereupon, arose the 
natural question of cut hono ? — a question that tended even more 
than the waistcoat to fasten the temble crime upon the young 
man. And here, lest I be misunderstood, permit me to digress 
for one moment merely to observe that Ae exceedingly brief 
and simple Latm phrase which I have employed, is mvanably 
mistranslated.and misconceived “ Cut bemo 7 ” in all the crack 
novels and elsewhere, — in those of Mrs Gore, for example 

S ie author of Cecil), a lady who quotes all tongues from ^ tlie 
aldsean to Guckasaw, and is helped to her leammg, " as 
needed,” upon a systematic plan, by Mr Beckford, all the 
crack novels, I say, from those of Bulwer and Dickens to those 
of Tumapienny and Amsworth, the two httle Latm words 
bemo are rendered “ to what purpose? ” or (as if quo^bono) to 
what good ? ” Their true meamng, nevertheless, is for whose 
advantage ” Cut, to whom, bono, is it for a benefit? It is a 
purely legal phrase, and applicable precisely m cases such as we 
have now under consideration, where the probabihty of the 
doer of a deed hinges upon the probabihty of the benefit accru- 
ing to this individual or to that from the deed s accomplish- 
ment. Now, in the present instance, the question cut bono ? 
very jjointedly impheated Mr Penmfeather His uncle had 
threatened him, after makmg a will m his favour, with disin- 
hentanco. But the threat had not been actually kept; the 
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onginal will, it appeared, had not been altered. Had it been 
altered, the only supposable motive for murder on the part of 
the suspected would have been the ordinary one of revenge, 
and even this would have been counteracted by the hope of 
reinstation into the good graces of the uncle. But the will being 
unaltered, while the threat to alter remained suspended over the 
nephew’s head, there appears at once the very strongest possible 
inducement for the atrocity , and so concluded, very sagaaously, 
the worthy atizens of the borough of Rattle 
Mr Penmfeather was, accordingly, arrested upon the spot, 
and the crowd, after some further search, proceeded homeward, 
having him in custody. On the route, however, another cir- 
cumstance occurred tending to confirm the suspicion entertained 
Mr Goodfellow, whose zeal led him to be always a little m ad- 
vance of the party, was seen suddenly to run forward a few 
paces, stoop, and then apparently to pick up some small object 
from the grass Having quickly examined it, he was observed, 
too, to make a sort of half attempt at concealing it in his coat 
pocket, but this action was noticed, as I say, and consequently 
prevented, when the object picked up was found to be a Spamsh 
knife which a dozen persons at once recognised as belongmg to 
Mr Penmfeather Moreover, his initials were engraved upon 
the handle The blade of this knife was open and bloody. 

No doubt now remained of the guilt of the nephew, and imme- 
diately upon reachmg Rattleborough he was taken before a 
magistrate for examination 

Here matters agam took a most unfavourable turn The 
pnsoner being questioned as to his whereabouts on the morn- 
ing of Mr Shuttleworthy’s disappearance, had absolutely the 
audacity to acknowledge that on that very morning he had been 
out with his nfle deer-stalking, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the pool where the blood-stained waistcoat had been dis- 
^covered through the sagacity of Mr Goodfellow 

This latter now came forward, and, with tears in his eyes, 
asked permission to be examined He said that a stem sense of 
the duty he owed his Maker, not less than his fellow-men, would 
permit him no longer to remain silent. Hitherto, the sincerest 
affection for the young man (notwithstanding '^e latter’s ill 
treatment of himself, Mr Goodfellow) had induced him to make 
every hypothesis which imagination could suggest, by way of 
endeavounng to account for what appeared suspiaous m the 
arcumstances that told so seriously against Mr Penmfeather; 
but these^i^cumstances were now altogether too convincmg ■ 
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too damning; he would hesitate no longer — ^he would tell all he 
knew although his heart (Mr Goodfellow’s) should absolutely 
burst asunder m the effort He then went on to state that, on 
the afternoon of the day previous to Mr Shuttleworthy’s de- 
parture for the aty, that worthy old gentleman had mentioned 
to his nephew, m his heanng (Mr Goodfellow’s), that his object 
m gomg to town on the morrow was to make a deposit of an 
unusually large sum of money in the “ Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
Bank,” and that, then and there, the said Mr Shuttlev-ortliy had 
distinctly avowed to the said nephew his irrevocable determina- 
tion of rescinding the will onginaliy made, and of cutting him 
off with a shilhng He (the witness) now solemnly called upon 
the accused to state whether what he (the witness) had just 
stated was or was not the truth in every substantial particular 
Much to the astonishment of every one present Mr Pennifeathcr 
frankly admitted that it was 

The magistrate now considered it his duty to send a couple of 
constables to search the chamber of the accused in the house of 
his uncle From this search they almost immediately relumed 
with the well-known steel-bound, russet leather pocket-book 
which the old gentleman had been in the habit of carrying for 
years Its valuable contents, however, had been abstracted, 
and the magistrate m vain endeavoured to extort from the 
prisoner the use which had been made of them, or the place of 
their concealment Indeed, he obstinately denied all knowledge 
of the matter The constables, also, discovered between the 
bed'and sacking of the unhappy man, a shirt and ncck-handkt^ 
chief both marked with the mitials of his name, and both 


hideously besmeared with the blood of the victim 
At this juncture, it was announced that the horse of the 
dered man had just expired m the stable from the cfmets o t ic 
wound he had received, and it was proposed ^ 
that a -post-mortem examination of the beast should 
diately made, with the view’, if possible, of discovering t e i 
This was accordingly done, and, as if to demonstrate 'von a 
question the guilt of the accused, Mr Goodfellow, after cot^i ar- 
able searching m the cavity of the chest, was enabled o c 
and to pull forth a bullet of very extraordinary size, w uc h 
tnal, was found to be exactly adapted to the bore of > r ^ ” 
feather’s nfle, while it w-as far too large for tliat o an> * 
person in the borough or its \ncinity. To renoer t ic ma 
even surer yet, hov/ever, this bullet was disco%cre o < > 

flaw or seam at right angles to the usual suture; an [r 
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examinatfoTi, this seam corresponded precisely with an acddentaJ 
ndge or elevation in a pair of moulds acknowledged by the 
accused himself to be his own property Upon the finding of 
this bullet, the exammmg magistrate refused to listen to any 
further testimony, and immediately committed the prisoner for 
tnal — declining resolutely to take any bad m the case, although 
agamst this seventy Mr Goodfellow very warmly remonstrated, 
and offered to become surety in whatever amount might be 
required This generosity on the part of “ Old Charley ” was 
only in accordance with the whole tenor of his amiable and 
chivalrous conduct dunng the entire penod of his sojourn m the 
borough of Rattle, In die present mstance, the worthy man 
was so entirely earned aivay by the excessive warmth of his 
sympathy, that he seemed to have quite forgotten, when he 
ofiered to go bad for his young fnend, that he himself (Mr 
Goodfellow) did not possess a smgle dollar’s worth of property 
upon the face of the earth. 

The result of the committal may be readily foreseen, Mr 
Pennifeather, amid the loud execrations of all Rattleborough, 
was brought to tnal at the next cnminal sessions, when the chain 
of circumstantial evidence (strengthened as it was by some addi 
tional dammng facts, w'hich Mr Goodfellow’s sensitive con- 
saentiousness forbade him to withhold from the court) was 
considered so unbroken and so thoroughly conclusive, that the 
. jury, without leavmg their seats, returned an immediate verdict 
'■of “ Gutliy of murder tn the first degree ” Soon afterward the 
unhappy wretch received sentence of death, and was remanded 
to the county jad to await the mexorable vengeance of the law 

In the meantime, the noble behaviouf of “ Old Charley Good- 
fellow ” had doubly endeared him to the honest atizens of the 
borough He bec^e ten times a greater favounte than ever, 
and, as a natural result of the hospitality with which he was 
treated, he relaxed, as it were, perforce, the extremely parsi- 
monious habits which his pioverty had hitherto impelled him to 
observe, and very frequently had httle reunions at his own house, 
when wit and jolhty reigned supreme — dampened a httle, of 
course, by the occasional remembrance of the untoward and 
melancholy fate which impended over the nephew of the late 
lamented bosom fnend of the generous host. 

One fine day, this magnanimous old gentleman was agreeably 
surprised at the receipt of the following letter — 
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“Charles Goodfcllow, Esquire, 

“Dear Str — In conformity with an order transmitted to our 
firm about two months since, by our esteemed correspondent, Mr 
Barnabas ShviUeworthy, we have the honour of forwarding this 
morning, to your address, a double box of Ch&teau-M argaiix, of 
the antelope brand, motet seal Box numbered and marked as 
per margin 

" We remain, sir, 

“ Your most ob'ni ser’ts, 

“Hoggs, Frogs, Bogs, & Co 

“City of , June 21, 18— 

“PS — The box will reach you, by wagon, on the dav after 
your receipt of this teller Our respects to Mr Shullleieorthv 

“H , F , B , & Co ” 


The fact. IS, that Mr Goodfellow had, since the death of Mr 
Shuttleworthy, given over all expectation of ever receiving the 
promised Chateau-Margaux, and he, therefore looked upon it 
now as a sort of especial dispensation of Providence in his behalf 
He was highly delighted, of course, and in the exuberance of 
his joy invited a large party of friends to a peM souper on the 
morrow, for the purpose of broaching the good old Mr Shutt e- 
worthy’s present Not that he said anything about the good 
old Mr Shuttleworthy” when he issued the mvitations The 
fact IS, he thought much and concluded to say nothing at aJl 
He did not mention to any one — if I remember ang t t a e 
had received a present of Chateau-Maigaux He mere y ^ e 
his friends to come and help him drmk some of a remar a y 
fine quality and nch flavour that he had ordered up tom 
city a couple of months ago, and of which he e in 

receipt upon the morrow I have often puzzkd 
imagme why it was that “Old Charley” came to the ‘^^uc 
to say nothing about having received the jvme torn 
fnend, but I could never precisely understand his 
silence, although he had some excellent and very ag 
reason, no doubt . 

The morrow at length arrived, In- 

highly respectable company at Mr Goodfe 0 number 

deld, Mf the borough wat there-I myseU 
-but, much to the vexation of the host, the 
did not arrive until a late hour, and when the su P lustice 
supplied by “Old Charley” had been done ™Plc luso« 
by the guests It came at length, however, cxccs- 

box of It there was, too, — and aS the whole be 

sively good humour, it was decided; netn con, forthwith 

lifted upon the table and its contents disemboweUed forthivitn 
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No sooner said than done I lent a helping hand, and, in a 
trice, we had the box upon the tible, in the midst of a.11 the 
bottles and glasses, not a few of which were demolished in the 
scuffle “ Old Charley,” who was pretty much intoxicated, and 
excessively red in the face, now took a seat, with an air of mock 
dignity, at the head of the board, and thumped furiously upon 
it with a decanter, calling the company to keep order " durmg 
tlie ceremony of disinterring the treasure ” 

After some vociferation, quiet was at length fully restored, 
and, as very often happens m similar cases, a profound and re- 
markable silence ensued Being then requested to force open 
the lid, I complied, of course, “ with an infinite deal of pleasure ’ 

I inserted a chisel, and giving it a few slight taps with a hammer, 
the top of the box flew suddenly off, and, at the same instant 
tnere sprang up into a sitting position, directly facing the host 
the bruised, bloody, and nearly putrid corpse of the murdered 
Llr Shuttleworthy himself It gazed for a few moments, 
fixedly and sorrowfully, with its decaying and lack-lustre eyes, 
full into the countenance of Mr. Goodfellow, uttered slowly, but 
clearly and impressively, the words — “ Thou art the man! ” and 
then, falling over the side of the chest as if thoroughly satisfied, 
stn tched out its limbs quivenngly upon the table 

The scene that ensued is altogether beyond description 
The rush for the doors and wmdows was terrific, and many of 
the most robust men m the room fainted outnght through sheer 
horror But after the first wild, shneking burst of affright, all 
e>es were direcUd to Mr Goodfellow If I hve a thousand 
years, I can never forget the more than mortal agony which was 
depicted m that ghastly face of his, so lately rubicund with 
tnumph and wine For several mmutes he sat rigidly as a 
stitue of marble, his eyes seeming, m the intense vacancy of 
their gaze, to be turned mward and absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of his own miserable murderous soul At length their ex- 
pression appeared to flash suddenly out into the external world, 
when, with a quick leap, he sprang from his chair, and falling 
heavily with his head and shoulders upon the table, and in 
contact with the corpse, poured out rapidly and vehemently a 
detailed confession of the hideous crime for which Mr. Penni- 
feather was then imprisoned and doomed to die 

What he recounted was m substance this. — He followed his 
victim to the vicinity of the pool, there shot his horse with a 
pistol, despatched its rider with the butt end, pos<-es^"d him- 
seli of the pocket-book, and, supposing the horse dead, dragged 
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It with great labour to the brambles by the pond Upon his 
own beast he slung the corpse of Mr. Shuttleworthy, and thus 
bore It to a secure place of concealment a long distance off 
through the woods 

The waistcoat, the kmfe, the pocket-book, and bullet, had 
been placed by himself where found, with the view of avenging 
himself upon Mr Pennifeather He had also contrived the 
discovery of the stamed handkerchief and shirt 
Tov/ard the end of the blood-chillmg recital, the words of the 
guilty wretch faltered and grew hollow When the record was 
finally exhausted, he arose, staggered backward from the table, 
and fell — dead 


The means by which this happily-timed confession v/as ex- 
torted, although efficient, were simple indeed Mr Goodfellow s 
excess of frankness had disgusted me, and excited my suspicions 
from the first I was present when Mr Pennifeather had 
struck him, and the fiendish expression which then arose upon 
his countenance, although momentary, assured "le that his 
threat of vengeance would, if possible, be ® , /, 

was thus prepared to view the mancetwrtng of “Old Charley 
m a very different light from that m which it was regarded by 
the good citizens of Rattleborough I saw at once that all the 
cnmmatmg discovenes arose, either directly or mdirectly, from 
himself But the fact which clearly opened my eyes to the true 
state of the case, was the affair of the bullet, /oM«d by Mr G m 
the carcass of the horse I had not foi^otten, although t c 
Rattleburghers had, that there was a hole where the ball had 
entered the horse, and another where it went out If it were 
found m the animal then, after having made its exit, saw 
clearly that it must have been deposited by the person w lo 
found It The bloody shirt and handkerchief confirme e 
idea suggested by the bullet, for the blood on examina ion 
proved to be capital claret, and no more When ^ ° 

think of these things, and also of the late increase of 1 ^ 

and expenditure on the part of Mr Goodfellow, I ente 
suspicion which was none the less strong because I kep 1 


gather to myself . , r 

In the meantime, I mstituted a rigorous pnvate , , 

the corpse of Mr Shuttleworthy, and, for good reasons, s 
m quarters as divergent as possible from those ^ , 

Goodfellow conducted his party The result nfThich 

some days, I came across an old dry well, the mou 
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was nearly hidden by brambles; and here, at the bottom, I dis- 
co\ ered what I sought 

Now it so happened that I had overheard the colloquy 
between the two cronies, when Mr Goodfellow had contnved to 
cajole his host mto the promise of a box of Qiateau-Margaux. 
Upon this hint I acted. I procured a stiff piece of whalebone, 
thrust It down the throat of the corpse, and deposited the latter 
m an old wme box — ^taking care so to double the body up as to 
double the whalebone with it. In this manner I had to press 
forcibly upon the hd to keep it down while I secured it with 
nails; and I anticipated, of course, that as soon as these latter 
were removed, the top would fly off and the body up. 

Havmg thus arranged the box, I marked, numbered, and 
addressed it as already told; and then wnting a letter in the 
name of the wine-merchants with whom Mr. Shuttleworthy 
dealt, I gave instructions to my servant to wheel the box to Mr. 
Goodfellow’s door, m a barrow, at a given signal from myself. 
For the words w'^ch I mtended the corpse to speak, I con- 
fidently depended upon my ventnioquial abilities; for their 
effect, I counted upon the conscience of the murderous wretch.^ 

I beUeve there is nothing more to be explained. Mr. Penm- 
feather was released upon the spot, inherited the fortune of his 
uncle, profited by the lessons of expenence, turned over a new 
leaf, and led happily ever afterward a new life. 


LOSS OF BREATH 

A TALE NEITHER IN NOR OUT OF BLACKWOOD 

O breathe not, etc. — ^M oorb’s Meiodibs 

Tite most notorious ill-fortune must, in the end, yield to the un- 
tiring courage of philosophy — Us the most stubborn city to the 
ceaseless vigilance of an enemy. Salmanezer, as we have it m 
the holy writings, lay three years before Samana; yet it felL 
Sardanajialus — see Diodorus — maintained himself seven m 
Nmeveh; but to no purpose. Troy expired at the close of the 
second lustrum; and Azoth, as Anstasus declares upon his 
uonour as a gentleman, opened at last her gates to Psanimitticus, 
«ter having barred them for the fifth part of a centuiy. . . . 
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" Thou wretch I — ^thou vixen I — ^thou shrew I ” — said I to my 
wife on the morning after our v/eddmg, “ thou witch ! — ^thou 
hag! — thou whipper-snapper ‘—thou sink of iniquity! — thou 
fiery-faced qumtessence of ail that is abominable! — thou— 
thou — ” here standing upon tiptoe, seizing her by the throat, 
and placing my mouth close to her ear, I was prepanng to 
launch forth a new and more decided epithet of opprobnum, 
which should not fail, if ejaculated, to convince her of her in- 
sigmficance, when, to my extreme horror and astonishment, I 
discovered that I had last my breath 

The phrases “ I am out of breath,” “ I have lost my breath,” 
etc, are often enough repeated m common conversation, but 
It had never occurred to me that the ternble accident of which 
I speak could bona iide and actually happen 1 Imagine — that 
IS if you have a fanciful turn — imagme, I say, my wonder — my 
consternation — ^my despair 1 

There is a good genius, however, which has never entirely 
deserted me ' In my most ungovernable moods I still retain a 
sense of propriety ei le chemin des passions me condutt — as Lord 
Edouard m the Julte says it did him — d la philosophic veritable 

Although I could not at first precisely ascertain to what 
degree the occurrence had affected me, I determined at all events 
to conceal the matter from^my wife, until further expenence 
should discover to me the extent of this, my unheard-of calamity 
Altering my countenance, therefore, m a moment, from its 
bepuffed and distorted appearance, to an expression of arch and 
coquettish benignity, I gave my lady a pat on the one cheek, 
and a kiss on the other, and without saying one syllable (Funes ! 

I could not), left her astonished at my drollery, as I pirouetted 
out of the room m a pas de zephyr. 

Behold me then safely ensconced m my pnvate boudoir^ a 
fearful mstance of the ill consequences attending upon irasa- 
bility — alive, with the qualifications of the dead — dead, with 
the propensities of the living — ^an anomaly on the face of the 
earth — being very calm, yet breathless. 

Yes! breathless I am senous m assertmg that my breath 
was entirely gone. I could not have stirred with it a feather if 
my life had been at issue, or sullied even the delicacy of a mirror 
Hard fate! — yet there was some alleviation to the first over- 
whelmmg paroxysm of my sorrow I found, upon trial, that the 
powers of utterance which, upon my mability to proceed in 
the conversation with my wife, I then concluded to be totally 
destroyed, were m fact only partially impeded, and I discovered 
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that had I, at that interesting cnsis, dropped my voice to a 
singularly deep guttural, I might still have contmued to her the 
commumcation of my sentiments, this pitch of voice (the 
guttural) dependmg, I find, not upon the current of the breath, 
but upon a certam spasmodic action of the muscles of the throat 

Throwmg myself upon a chair, I remamed for some time 
absorbed m meditation. My reflections, be sure, were of no 
consolatory kmd A thousand vague and lachrymatory fancies 
took possession of my soul — ^and even the idea of suicide flitted 
across my brain, but it is a trait m the perversity of human 
nature to reject the obvious and the ready, for the far-distant 
and equivocal Thus I shuddered at self-murder as the most 
decided of atrocities, while the tabby-cat purred strenuously 
upon the rug, and the very water-dog wheezed assiduously under 
the table , each taking to itself much ment for the strength oT 
Its lungs, and all obviously done in dension of my own pulmonary 
incapacity 

Oppressed with a tumult of vague hopes and fears, I at length 
heard the footsteps of my wife descending the staircase Being 
now assured of her absence, I returned with a palpitating heart 
to the scene of my disaster 

Carefully locking the door on the mside, I commenced a 
vigorous search It was possible, I thought, that, concealed 
in some obscure comer, or lurking m some closet or drawer, 
might be found the lost object of my inquiry It might have 
a vapoury — it might even have a tangible form Most philo- 
sophers upon many pomts of philosophy, are still very un- 
plulosophical William Godwin, however, says m his Mande- 
vtlle, that “invisible thmgs are the only realities,” and this, 
all will allow, is a case m point I would have the judicious 
n ader pause before accusing such asseverations of an undue 
cjuantum of absurdity Anaxagoras, it will be remembered, 
maintained that snow is black, and this I have smce found to be ' 
the case 

Long and earnestly did I continue the investigation * but the 
contemptible reward of my industry and perseverance proved 
to be only a set of false teeth, tw'o pair of hips, an eye, and a 
^number of billets-doux from Mr Windenough to my wife I 
might as well here observe that this confirmation of my lady’s 
partiality for Mr W occasioned me little uneasmess That 
1 rs Lackobreath should admire anything so dissimilar to my- 
sc was a natural and necessary evil I am, it is well known, 
o a robust and corpulent appearance, and at the same time 
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somewhat diminutive in stature. What wonder, then, that the 
lath-like tenuity of my acquamtance, and his altitude, which 
has grown mto a proverb, should have met with all due ^tima- 
tion in the eyes of Mrs I^ckobreath. But to return. 

My exertions, as I have before said, proved fruitless. Qoset 
after closet — drawer after drawer — comer after comer — were 
scrutinised to no purpose. At one tune, however, I thought 
myself sure of my prize, having, m rummaging a dressmg-case, 
accidentally demolished a bottle of Grandj can’s Oil of Arch- 
angels — which, as an agreeable perfume, I here take the hberty 
of recommending. 

With a heavy heart I returned to my ftoMituf— there to ponder 
upon some method of eluding my v/ife’s penetration, until I 
could make arrangements pnor to my leavmg the country, for 
to this I had already made up my mmd. In a foreign climate, 
being unknown, I might, with some probabihty of success, 
endeavour to conceal my unhappy calamity — a calamity 
calculated, even more than beggary, to estrange the affections 
of the multitude, and to draw down upon the wretch the well- 
mented mdignation of the virtuous and the happy. I was not 
long in hesitation Being naturally quick, I committed to 
memory the entire tragedy of Metamora. I had the good 
fortune to recollect that m the accentuation of this drama, or at 
least of such portion of it as is allotted to the hero, the tones of 
voice m which I found myself deficient were altogether un- 
necessary, and that the deep guttural was expected to reign 
monotonously throughout. 

I practised for some time by the borders of a well-frequented 
marsh, — herem, however, having no reference to similar pro- 
ceeding of Demosthenes, but from a ddsign peculiarly and con- 
scientiously my own. Tlius armed at all pomts, I detennmed 
to make my wife believe that I was suddenly smitten with a 
passion for the stage In this, I succeeded to a miracle , and to 
every question or suggestion found myself at hberty to reply in 
my most frog-like and sepulchral tones with some passage from 
the tragedy — any portion of Vhich, as I soon took great pleasure 
in observing, would apply equally well to any particular subject. 

It IS not to be supposed, however, that in the delivery of such 
passages I was found at all deficient m the looking asquint the 
showing my teeth — ^the working my knees — the shuffling my ^ 
feet- — or m any of those unmentionable graces which are now 
lastly considered the charactenstics of a popular performer. 

To be sure they spoke of confinmg me m a straight-jacket— 
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but, good Godl they never suspected me of having lost my 
breath 

Having at length put my affairs in order, I took my seat very 

early one morning m the mail stage for , givmg it to be 

understood, among my acquaintances, that busmess of the 
last importance required my immediate personal attendance m 
that city. 

The coach was crammed to repletion, but m the uncertain 
twilight the features of my companions could not be distin- 
guished Without making any effectual resistance, I suffered 
myself to be placed between two gentlemen of colossal dimen- 
sions, while a third, of a size larger, requesting pardon for the 
hberty he was about to take, threw himself upon my body at 
full length, and falling asleep m an mstant, drowned all my 
guttural ejaculations for relief, m a snore which would have put 
to blush the roarmgs of the bull of Phalans Happily the state 
of my respiratory faculties rendered suffocation an accident 
entirely out of the question. 

As, however, the day broke more distinctly on our approach 
to the outskirts of the city, my tormentor, ansmg and adjusting 
his shirt-collar, thanked me m a very fnendly manner for my 
civihty. Seeing that I remamed motaonless (all my limbs were 
dislocated and my head twisted on one side), his apprehensions 
began to be excited, and arousmg the rest of the passengers, he 
communicated m a very decided manner, his opimon that a 
dead man had been palined upon them dunng the night for a 
living and responsible fellow-traveller, here giving me a thump 
on the right eye, by way of demonstrating the truth of his 
suggestion. 

Hereupon all, one after another (there were mne m company), 
believed it their duty to pull me by the ear. A young practising 
physician, too, having applied a pocket-mirror to my mouth, 
and found me without breath, the assertion of my persecutor 
was pronounced a true bill; and the whole party expressed a 
detenmnation to endure tamely no such impositions for the 
future, and to proceed no farther with any such carcasses for 
the present. 

I was here, accordingly, thrown out at the sign of the “ Crow ” 
{by which tavern the coach happened to be passing), without 
meeting with any further accident than the breakmg of both 
my arms, under the left hind wheel of the vehicle. I must 
besides do the driver the justice to state that he did not foiget 
to throw after me the largest of my trunks, which, unfortunatdy 
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falling on my head, fractured my skull in a manner at once 
interesting and extraordinary 

The landlord of the “ Crow,” who is a hospitable man, finding 
that my trunk contained sufficient to indemmfy him for any 
bttle trouble he might take in my behalf, sent forthwith for a 
surgeon of his acquaintance, and dehvered me to his care with 
a bill and receipt for ten dollars 

The purchaser took me to his apartments and commenced 
operations immediately. Havmg cut off my ears, however, he 
discovered signs of animation He now rang the bell, and sent 
for a neighbouring apothecary with whom to consult m the 
emergency. In case of his suspicions with regard to my exist- 
ence proving ultimately correct, he, in the meantime, made an 
mcision m my stomach, and removed several of my viscera for 
pnvate dissection 

The apothecary had an idea that I was actually dead This 
idea I endeavoured to confute, kickmg and plunging with all my 
might, and making the most furious contortions — ^for the opera- 
tions of the surgeon had, m a measure, restored me to the 
possession of my faculties All, however, was attributed to 
the effects of a new galvamc battery, wherewith the apothecary, 
who IS really a man of information, performed several curious 
experiments, m which, from my personal share in their fulfil- 
ment, I could not help feehng deeply mterested It was a 
source of mortification to me, nevertheless, that although I made 
several attempts at conversation, my powers of speech were so 
entirely m abeyance, that I coiild not even open my mouth, 
much less, then, make reply to some ingemous but fanaful 
theones of which, under other circumstances, my minute a<> 
quaintance with the Hippocratian pathology would have afforded 


me a ready confutation. 

Not being able to arrive at a conclusion, the practitioners 
remanded me for further examination I was taken up m o a 
garret, and the surgeon’s lady having accomodated me wtn 
drawers and stockings, the surgeon himself fastened my j 
and tied up my jaws with a j>ocket-handkerchief ^t en o 
the door on the outside as he burned to his dinner, caving m 


alone to silence and to meditation 
I now discovered to my extreme delight that I cou 
spoken had not my mouth been tied up with the poc e n 
kerchief Consoling myself with this reflection, I wm 
repieatmg some tiassages of the Omnipresence of w ei y, 
my nigfnrn before resigning myself to sleep, when o ca , 
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uV^hTCn^h^ofl & 

contenfon for tte “^— 

the ttone SnTrM 

the cutting off nose ea^oiimn?*'®'^''^“*^ Persia, and as 
the loss of a few ounc^ ffmv . ^ possession of Babylon, so 
of mv body Aroused bv fhl proved the salvation 

non, I bi^t aVi smvie Pam and burning with indigna- 

stalking across the rooml^^st a 

beUigerents, and throwing open the sSHo th f ‘he 

and disappointment nreonTL^-^ri extreme horror 

the window ^ Precipitated myself, very dexterously, from 

blance,^^ Tt^ tks 'm^rnem n ^ singular resem- 

scaffold erected for his execufaSi^i^fh^^^K^^t 
mfirmity and loTm-cnntir,,i a suburbs His extreme 

pnvilege of remaimnv imm ^ "^^th had obtamed him the 
costume-one very^mikr ^d^bited m his gallows 

the bottom of th7hIn^Jn^ ^ length in 

the windows of the suSLn happened to be under 

without any other ^ nioment of my precipitation) 

two recruiteof the f - 

As lU-luck would^av? iTTilTt 
vehicle W- ^ ^ upon my feet within the 

tnmty. Leaning im acute fellow, perceived his oppor- 

turmng down an bolted out behind, and 

eye The recruit^: 7^ ^ twinkling of an 

comprehend the merS°S^thp^?r exactly 

Dian, the nrecicp transaction Seeing, however, a 

the cart before tLireyeJ"S'7w st^dmg upnght in 

(meaning W ) opinion that the rascal 

themselves) and^ ^ ®^^^tig his escape (so they expressed 

another, tey^ook^ commumcated this opim-on to one 

course noth^^o7d Hp ^he place of destmation 0/ 

inevitable fate I ^ defence Hanging was my 

stupid, half acTimoniouT^B^Wtf^^f^ ^ 
sentiments of a do'^ ^ cyme, I had all the 

ooose about my neck' Ue dron however, adjusted the 

' niy .dsa^o^upou the gaffowt; although 
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here, undoubtedly, I could speak to the point, and it is a topic 
upon which nothing has been well said In fact, to wnte upon 
such a theme it is necessary to have been hanged Every 
author should confine himself to matters of experience Thus 
Mark Antony composed a treatise upon getting dnink 

I may just mention, however, that die I did not My body 
was, but I had no breath to be, suspended, and but for the knot 
under my left ear (which had the feel of a military stock) I dare 
say that I should have expenenced very little mconvemence 
As for the jerk given to my neck upon the falhng of the drop, it 
merely proved a corrective to the twist afforded me by the fat 
gentleman in the coaclu 

For good reasons, however, I did my best to give the crowd 
the worth of their trouble My convulsions were said to be 
extraordinary. My spasms it would have been difficult to beat. 
The populace encored Several gentlemen swooned, and a 
multitude of ladies were earned home m hystencs Pinxit 
availed himself of the opportunity to retouch, from a sketch 
taken upon the spot, his admirable pamting of the “ Marsyas 
flayed alive ” 

When I had afforded sufficient amusement, it was thought 
proper to remove my body from the gallows — this the more 
especially as the real culpnt had m the meantime been retaken 
and recognised, a fact which I was so unlucky as not to 
know 

Much S5mipathy was, of course, exercised in my behalf, and 
as no one made claim to my corpse, it was ordered that I shouia 
be interred m a pubhc vault. 

Here, after due mterval, I was deposited ^e sexton 
departed, and I was left alone A hne of Marston s Malcon eti 

Death’s a good fellow and keeps open bouse— 


Struck me at that moment as a palpable ha 
I knocked off, however, the lid of my coffin, an _ 

The place was dreadfully dreary and damp, 
troubled with ennui. By way of amusement, I lelt 
among the numerous coffins ranged m order wou 
them down, one by one, and breaking open their Uds, busied 
myself m speculations about the mortality wit n. vi 
“ This,” I soliloquised, tumbling over a carcass, 
and round — “ this has been, no doubt, m eve^ terrible lot 

an unhappy — an unfortunate man. It has be 
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not to walk but to waddle — ^to pass through life not like a 
human being, but like an elephant — ^not like a man, but like a 
rhinoceros 

“His attempts at getting on have been mere abortions, and 
his circumgyratory proceedings a palpable failure Taking a 
step forward, it has been his misfortune to take two toward the 
right, and three toward the left His studies have been con- 
fined to the poetry of Crabbe He can have no idea of the 
wonder of a pirouette To him a pas de papiUon has been an 
abstract conception He has never ascended the summit of a 
hiU He has never viewed from any steeple the glones of a 
metropohs Heat has been his mortal enemy In the dog-days 
his days have been the days of a dog. Therein, he has dreamed 
of flames and suffocation — of mountains upon mountains — of 
Pelion upon -Ossa He was short of breath — to say all in a 
word, he was short of breath He thought it extravagant to 
play upon wind-instruments He was the inventor of self- 
moving fans, wind-sails, and ventilators He patronised Du 
Pont the bellows-maker, and died miserably in attempting to 
smoke a cigar. His was a case in which I feel a deep mterest — 
a lot in which I smcerely sympathise 

“But here,” — said I — “here” — and I dragged spitefully 
from Its receptacle a gaunt, tall, and peculiar-looking form, 
whose remarkable appearance struck me with a sense of un- 
welcome famihanty — “here is a wretch entitled to no earthly 
commiseration ” Thus saying, in order to obtain a more dis- 
tinct view of my subject, I applied my thumb and forefinger to 
Its nose, and causing it to assume a sitting position upon the 
ground, held it thus, at the length of my arm, while I continued 
my soliloquy 

— “Entitled,” I repeated, “to no earthly commiseration 
Who indeed would think of compassionating a shadow ? Besides,, 
has he not had his full share of the blessings of mortality ? He 
was the originator of tall monuments — shot-towers — lightning- 
rods — Lombardy poplars His treatise upon Shades auc 
Shadows has immortalised him He edited with distin- 
guished abihty the last edition of South on the Bones He 
went early to college and studied pneumatics He then came 
home, talked eternally, and played upon the French - horn 
He patronised the bag-pipes Captain Barclay, who walked 
against Time, would not walk against hint. Wmdham and 
Allbreath were his favourite writers, his favourite artist. Phiz 
He died glonously while inhaling gas — levique flatu corrupitur. 
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like the Jama pudtatios in Hieronymus^ He was mdubitably 


“How can you? — ^how — can — ^you?" — ^interrupted the object 
of my ammadversions, gasping for breath, and tearing off, with 
, a desperate exertion, the bandage around its jaws — “how can 
you, Mr Lackobreath, be so infernally cruel as to pinch me m 
that manner by the nose? Did you not see how they had 
fastened up my mouth — and you must know — if you know 
anjrthing — ^how vast a superfluity of breath I have to dispose of I 
If you do not know, however, sit down and you shall see In 
my situation it is really a great relief to be able to open one’s 
mouth — to be able to expatiate — ^to be able to commumcate 
with a person like yourself, who do not thinlc yourself called 
upon at every period to interrupt the thread of a gentleman’s 
discourse Interruptions are annoying, and should undoubtedly 
be abolished — don’t you think so — no reply, I beg you one 
person is enough to be speaking at a time — I shall be done by 
and by, and then you may b^n — How the devil, sir, did you 
get into this place? — not a word I beseech you been here some 
time myself — terrible accident! — heard of it, I suppose?— 
awful calamity! — walking under your windows some short 
while ago — about the time you were stage-strack— homble 
occurrence! — ^heard of ‘catching one’s breath, eh?— hold your 
tongue I tell you! — I caught somebody else’s! ^had always too 
much of my own — met Blab at the comer of the street wouldn 
give me a chance for a word — couldn’t get in a syllable edgeways 
—attacked, consequently, with epilepsis— Blab made his esta^ 
— damn all fools! — they took me up for dead, and put me m 
place — ^pretty doings all of them!- — heard all you said a u m 
— every word a lie — homble! — wonderful! outrageous 
— hideous! — imcomprehensiblel — et cetera et cetera e ce 


— et cetera 

It is impossible to conceive my astonishment at so , 

u. discourse, or the joy with which I became gradually conv 
that the breath so fortunately caught by the gentleman ' 

I soon recognised as my neighbour Windenough) 
the identical expiration mislaid by myself in the ^ 

with my wife Time, place, and circumstance . *„}y 

matter beyond question I did not, however, iw anrmg 
release my "hold upon Mr. W ’s proboscis not at ^ 

* Tenera res in femints fama pudtcU^o:, et quasi flos 
tcvem marcesctl auram, Umque flatu corrupitur, maxtme, 

Salvinlam. 
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the long period In which the inventor of Lombardy poplars con- 
tinued to favour me with his explanations 

In this respect I was actuated by that habitual prudence 
which has ever been my predominating trait I reflected that 
many difficulties might still he m the path of my preservation 
which only extreme exertion on my part would be able to 
surmount Many persons, I considered, are prone to estimate 
commodities m their possession — ^however valueless to the then 
propnetor — however troublesome, or distressing — in direct ratio 
with the advantages to be denved by others from their attain- 
ment, or by themselves from their abandonment. Might not 
this be the case with Mr Wmdenough ? In displaying anxiety 
for the breath of which he was at present so willing to get nd, 
might I not lay myself open to the exactions of his avance? 
There are scoundrels m this world, I remembered with a sigh, 
who will not scruple to take unfair opportunities with even a 
next-door neighbour, and (this remark is from Epictetus) it is 
precisely at that time when men are most anxious to throw off 
the burden of their own calamities that they feel the least 
desirous of relieving them m others 

Upon considerations similar to these, and still retaming my 
grasp upon the nose of Mr. W , I accordingly thought proper to 
model my reply 

“ Monster’ ” I began, m a tone of the deepest indignation — 
“ monster and doubie-^vlnded idiot? — dost thou, whom for thine 
iniquities it has pleased heaven to accurse with a two-fold 
respiration — dost tnou, I say, presume to address me m the 
familiar language of an old acquaintance ? — '' I he,’ forsooth ! 
and ‘ hold my tongue,’ to be sure ' — ^pretty conversation indeed, 
to a gentleman v/ith a smgle breath ' — all this, too, when I have 
It m my power to relieve the calamity under which thou dost 
so justly suffer — to curtail the superfluities of thme unhappy 
respiration ” 

Like Brutus, I paused for a reply — with which, hke a tornado, 
Mr. Wmdenough immediately overwhelmed me Protestation 
followed upon protestation, and apology upon apology There 
were no terms with which he was unwilling to comply, and there 
were none of which I failed to take the fullest advantage 

Preliminaries being at length arranged, my acquaintance 
,dehvered me the respiration, for which (having carefully 
examined it) I gave him afterwards a receipt 

I am aware that bv many I shall be held to blame for speaking, 
in a manner so cursory, of a transaction so impalpable. It will 
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be thought that I should have entered more minutely into the 
details of an occurrence by which — and this is very true — much 
new light might be thrown upon a highly mterestmg branch of 
physical philosophy 

To all this I am sorry that I cannot reply A hint is the only 
answer which I am permitted to make There were circum- 
stances — ^but I think it much safer upon consideration to say .,s 
httle as possible about an affair so delicate — so delicate, I repeat, 
and at Idle time involving the interests of a third party whose 
sulphurous resentment I have not the least desire, at tins 
moment, of meumng 

We were not long after this necessary arrangement in effecting 
an escape from the dungeons of the sepulchre The united 
strength of our resuscitated voices was soon sufficiently apparent 
Scissors, the Whig editor, republished a treatise upon “ t e 
nature and origin of subterranean noises ” A reply — rejoinder 
— confutation — and justification — followed m the columns of a 
Democratic gazette It was not until the opemng of the vault 
to decide the controversy, that the appearance of Mr Wind- 
enough and myself proved both parties to have been deadedly 
in the wrong 

I cannot conclude these details of some very smgular passages 
b a life at all times sufficiently eventful, without ^ain recalling 
to the attention of the reader the ments of that indiscriminate 
philosophy which is a sure and ready shield against those shafts 
of calamity which can neither be seen, felt, nor fully understood 
It was m the spint of this wisdom that, among the ancient 
Hebrews, it was believed the gates of Heavea would be mev it- 
ably opened to that smner, or saint, who, with good lungs and 
implicit confidence, should vociferate the word “ Amen / It 
was m the spirit of this wisdom that, when a great plague raged 
at Athens, and every means had been m vain attempted for its 
removal, Epimenides, as Laertius relates, in his second book, o 
that philosopher, advised the erection of a shnne and temp e 
“ to the proper God.'" LYntETON Barry. 
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BON-BON 

Quand tm bon vm meuble mnn estomac 
suis plus savant que Balzac — 

PI IS sage que Pibrac, 

M m bras seul taisant I’attaque 
Dc la nation Cossaque, 

La mettroit an sac, 

De Charon ]e passerois le lao 
En dormant dans son bac, 

J'lrois au fier Eac, 

Sans que mon coeur fit tic ni tac. 

Presenter du tabac. 

— French Vaudeville 

That Pierre Bon-Bon was a restaurateur of uncommon qualifica- 
tions, no man who, dunng the reign of , frequented the 

little cafi m the ctd-de-sac Ijq Febre at Rouen, will, I imagine, 
feel himself at hberty to dispute. That Pierre Bon-Bon vas, 
in an equal degree, skilled m the philosophy of that pcnod s, I 
presume, still more espeaally undeniable His pates d la fois 
were beyond doubt immaculate, but what pen can do justice 
to his essays sur la Nature — his thoughts sur VAtne — ^his obser- 
vations sur VEspnt ? If his omelettes — if his jricandeaux were 
mestimable, what litterateur of that day would not have given 
twice as much for an “ Idee de Bon-Bon ” as for all the trash of 
all the “ Idees ” of all the rest of the savants f Bon-Bon had 
ransacked hbranes which no other man had ransacked — ^had 
read more than any other would have entertained a notion of 
reading — ^had understood more than any other would have con- 
ceived the possibihty of understanding, and although, while he 
flourished, there were not wanting some authors at Rouen to 
assert “ that his dieta evmced neither the purity of the Academy, 
nor the depth of the Lyceum ” — although, mark me, his docj 
tnnes were by no means very generally comprehended, still it 
did not follow that they were difficult of comprehension It 
was, I think, on account of their sclf-evidcncy that many persons 
were led to consider them abstruse It is to Bon-Bon — but let 
this go no further — ^it is to Bon-Bon that Kant himself is mainly 
indebted for his metaphysics The former was indeed not a 
Platpnist, nor stnitly speaking an Anstotehan — nor did he, 
like ^the modem Leibnitz, waste those precious hours which 
might be employed m the mvention of a fricassee or, faalt 
gradu, the analysis of a sensation, m fnvolous attempts at 
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reconciling the obstinate oils and -waters of ethical discu'^sion 
Not at ail Bon-Bon was Ionic — Bon-Bon was equally Itilic 
He reasoned a priori — ^He reasoned a posteriori His ideas were 
innate — or otherwise. He believed m George of Trebirond — 
He believed m Bossanon. Bon-Bon was emphatically a — 
Bon-Bonist. 

I have spoken of the phflosopher m his capacity of restaurateur 
I would not, however, have any fnend of mme imagine that, in 
fulfilling his hereditary duties m that line, our hero m anted a 
proper estimation of their dignity and importance Far from 
it. It was impossible to say m which branch of his profcs’^ion 
he took the greater pnde In his opmion the powers of the 
mtellect held mtimate connection with the capabilities of tlic 
stomach I am not sure, mdeed, that he greatly disagreed 
with the Chinese, who hold that the soul lies m the abdomen 
The Greeks at all events were right, he thought, who employed 
the same word for the mmd and the diaphragm ^ By tins I do 
not mean to insinuate a charge of gluttony, or indeed any othw 
senous charge to the prejudice of the metaphysician If 
Pierre Bon-Bon had his fadings — and what great man has not 
a thousand ? — jf Pierre Bon-Bon, I say, had 1^ fading, ^ > 
were faihngs of very httJe importance — faults indeed wluch, m 
other tempers, have often been looked upon rather m the hghl 
of -virtues r^ards one of those foibles, I should not even 
have mentioned it m this history but for the remarkable pro- 
nimency — the extreme alto relievo — m which it jutted out from 
the plane of his general disposition- He could never let s ip 

an opportunity of making a bargain 

Not that he was avanaous — ^no It was by no mwns neccs 
sary to the satisfaction of the philosopher 
should be to his own proper advantage. Pro-vidcd a 
could be effected — a trade of any kmd, up>on any terms, or un cr 
any circumstances — a tnumphont smile was seen lor man> - 
thereafter to enlighten his countenance, and a knowin^ w 
of the eye to'give evidence of his sagaaty , 

At any epoch it would not be very wonderful n 
peculiar as the one I have just mentioned, 
and remark At the epoch of our narrative, had ns * 

not attracted observation, there i^ould have een 
wonder indeed It was soon reported th»t, ‘ 

of the kind, the smile of Bon-Bon was " 

from the downnght gnn with which he would laug 

' ^ptrrt 
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,okes or welcome an acquaintance Hints were thrown out of 
an excitiuR nature, stones were told of penlous bargains made 
in a hurry and repented of at leisure, and instances were 
adduced of unaccountable capacities, vague longings, and 
unnatural inclinations implanted by the author of all evil for 
wise purposes of his own 

The philosopher had other weaknesses — but they are scarcely 
worthy our serious examination. For example, there are few 
men of extraordmary profundity who are found wanting m an 
inclination for the bottle. Whether this mclmation be an 
exciting cause, or rather a valid proof, of such profundity, it is 
a nice thing to say Bon-Bon, as far as I can learn, 
think the subject adapted to minute mvestigation ,--nor do i 
Yet in the mdulgence of a propensity so truly classical, it is not 
to be supposed that the restaurateur would lose sight of that 
intuitive discrimination which was wont to characterise, at one 
and the same time, his essats and his omelettes In his seclusions 
the Vin de Bourgogne had its allotted hour, and there were 
appropnate moments for the Cotes du Rhone. him 

Sauteme was to Medoc w^hat Catulus was to Homer. He wouia 
sport with a syllogism in sipping St Peray, but unravel an 
argument over Clos de Voug^ot, and upset a theory in a torrent 
of Chambertin Well had it been if the same quick sense or 
propriety had attended him in the peddling propensity to w 
I have formerly alluded — ^but this was by no means the case 
Indeed, to say the truth, that trait of mmd m the plulo^p c 
Bon-Bon did begin at length to assupae a character of s 
mUnsity and mysticism, and appeared deeply tmetured v/i 
tiie diablerie of his favounte German studies. , 

To enter the little cafe m the cul-de-sac Le Febre was, a 
penod of our tale, to enter the sanctum of a man o 
Bon-Bon w-as a man of genius There was not a ^ 

m Rouen, who could not have told you that Bon-Bon , 

of genius His very cat knew it, and forbore to whisk e 
m the presence of the man of .genius. His large 
acquainted with the fact, and upon the approach of ’ 

b<. trayed his sense of infenonty by a sanctity of depo 
debasement of the ears, and a droppmg of the ^„ch of 
altuge ther unworthy of a dog. It is, however, time t^ phonal 
tins habitual respect might have been attnbuted 
appearance of the mi tiphysuian. A distmgusi 
will, I am constrained to say, have its way r 

and I am wilhng to allow much in the outward m 
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resiaurateur calculated to unpress the imagination of the quad- 
ruped. There is a peculiar majesty about the atmosphere of 
the httle great — ^if I may be permitted so equivocal an expres- 
sion— which mere physical bulk alone will be found at all times 
mefficient m. creating. If, however, Bon-Bon was barely three 
feet m height, and if his head was diminutively small, still it was 
impossible to behold the rotundity of his stomach without a 
sense of magnificence nearly bordering upon the subhme In 
its size both dogs and men must have seen a type of his acquire- 
ments — in its immensity a fitting habitation for his immortal 
soul 

I might here — ^if it so pleased me — dilate upon the matter of 
habiliment, and other mere cucumstances of the external meta- 
physician, I might hmt that the hair of our hero was worn 
short, combed smoothly over his forehead, and surmounted by 
a comcal-shaped white flannel cap and tassels — that his pea- 
green jerkm was not after the fashion of those wort, by the 
common class of restaurateurs at that day — that the sleeves were 
something fuller than the reigning costume permitted — that 
the cufis were turned up, not as usual m that barbarous penod, 
with doth of the same quahty and colour as the garment, but 
faced in a more fanciful manner with the parti-coloured velvet 
of Genoa — ^that his shppers were of a bright purple, curiously 
filigreed, and might have been manufactured in Japan, but for 
the exquisite pointing of the toes, and the bnlliant tints of the 
bmding and embroidery — ^that his breeches were of the yellow 
satm-like material called atmable — ^that his sky-blue doak, re- 
sembhng in form a dressing-wrapper, and ncldy bestudded all 
over with crimson devices, floated cavaherly upon his shoulders 
hke a mist of the morning — and that his tout tnserTible gave nse 
to the remarkable words of Benevenuta, the Improvisatnce of 
Florence, “ that it was difficult to say whether Pierre Bon-Bon 
was mdeed a bird of Paradise, or the rather a very Paradise of 
perfection.” I might, I say, expatiate upon all these points if 
I pleased, — but I forbear, merely personal details may be left 
to historical novelists, — they are beneath the moral digmty of 
matter-of-fact. 

I have said that " to enter the <rc/<f m the cul-de-sae Le Febrc 
was to enter the sanctum of a man of gemus ” — but then it was 
only the man of gemus who could duly estimate the ments of 
the sanctum. A sign, consisting of a vast foho, swung before 
tae entrance. On one side of the volume was painted a bottle, 
on the reverse a pBie. On the back were visible m large letters 
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(Emres 3e Bon-Bon. Thus vras delicately shadowed forth the 
twofold occupation of the propnetor. 

Upon stepping over the threshold, the whole mtenor of the 
building presented itself to view. A long, low-pitched room, of 
antique construction, was mdeed all the accommodation afforded 
by the cafe In a comer of the apartment stood the bed of the 
metaphysician. An array of curtains, together with a canopy 
a la Grequo, gave it an air at once classic and comfortable. In 
the comer diagonally opposite, appeared, in durect family com- 
munion, the properties of the kitchen and the bibhotheqiu. A 
dish of polemics stood peacefully uf>on the dresser. Here lay 
an ovenful of the latest ethics — there a kettle of duodecimo 
melan 2 .es Volumes of German morality were hand and glove 
with the gndiron — a toasting-fork might be discovered by tlie 
side of Eusebius — ^Plato reclined at his ease m the frying-pan — 
and contemporary manuscripts were filed away upon the spit 
In other respects the Cafe de Bon-Bon might be said to diT r 
httle from the usual restaurants of the period. A large fireplace 
yawned opposite the door On the nght of the fireplace an open 
cupboard displayed a formidable array of labelled bottles 
It was here, about twelve o’clock one night, during the severe 

wmter of , that Pierre Bon-Bon, after having listened for 

some time to the comments of his neighbours upon his singuler 
propensity — that Pierre Bon-Bon, I say, having turned them 
all out of his house, locked the door upon them with an oath, 
and betook himself m no very pacific mood to the comforts of a 
leather-bottomed arm-chair, and a fire of blazing fagots 
It was one of those temfic nights which are only met with 
once or twice dunng a century It snowed fiercely, and the 
house tottered to its centre with the floods of wind that, rushuig 
through the crannies of the wall, and pounng unpetuously dow n 
the chimney, shook awfully the curtains- of the philosophers 
bed, and disorganised the economy of his pat6-pans and paper 
The huge folio sign that swrung without, exposed to the fury of 
the tempest, creaked ominously, and gave out a moaning sound 
from Its stanchions of solid oak. 

It was m no placid temper, I say, that the metaphysician 
drew up his chair to its customary station by the hearth. 
Many circumstances of a perplexing nature had occurred dunng 
the day to disturb the serenity of his meditations. In attempt- 
mg des (Bufs d, la Princesse, he had unfortunately perpetrated an 
omelette a la Reine , the discovery of a pnnciple m ethics had 
been frustrated by the overturmng of a stew; and last, not 
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least, he had been thwarted m one of those admirable bargains 
which he at all times took such especial delight m bringing to a 
successful termination But m the chafing of his mmd at these 
unaccountable vicissitudes, there did not fail to be mingled 
some degree of that nervous anxiety which the fury of a 
boisterous mght is so well calculated to produce WTusthng to 
his more immediate vicinity the large black water-dog we have 
spoken of before, and setthng himself uneasily m his chair, he 
could not help casting a wary land unquiet eye toward those 
distant recesses of the apartment whose mexorable shadows 
not even the red fire-light itself could more than partially 
succeed m overcommg Having completed a scrutiny whose 
exact purpose was perhaps umntelligible to himself, he drew 
close to his seat a small table covert with books and papers, 
and soon became absorbed m the task of retouchmg a volumin- 
ous manuscript, mtended for publication on the morrow 
He had been thus occupied for some minutes^ when “ I am in 
no hurry. Monsieur Bon-Bon,” suddenly whispered a v/himng 
voice m the apartment. 

“ The devil 1 ” ejaculated our hero, starting to his feet, over- 
turning the table at his side, and stanng around bom m astonish- 
ment 

“ Very true,” calmly replied the voice. 

“Very true! — ^what is very true? — ^how came you here? 
voaferated the metaphvsician, as his eve fell upon sometliing 
which lay stretched at full length upon the bed 
“ I was saying,” said theuntruder, without attending to the 
interrogatones, — I was saymg that I am not at all pushed lor 
time — that the business upon which I took the liberty of calling, 

IS of no pressing importance — short, that ^ I can very w 
wait until you have finished your Exposition 
“My Exposition! — ^there now! — ^how do you toow ow 
came you to understand that I was writing nn Exposi ion 


good God ! ” j 

“ Hush! ” replied the figure, in a shnll undertone, and, an^ 
ing quickly from the bed, he made a single step toward our er , 
while an iron lamp that depended overhead swung convu sive y 

back from his approach. ^ „ 

The philosopher’s amazement did not prevent a nn 
Ecrutinv of the stranger’s dress and appearance ine ou 
of his figure, exceedingly lean, but much above j 

height, were rendered minutely distinct by mems o a 
suit of black doth which fitted tight to the skm, but was oiner- 
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wise cut very much in the style of a century ago. These 
garments had evidently been intended for a much shorter 
person than their present owner His ankles and wnsts were 
left naked for several mches In his shoes, however, a pair of 
very bnlhant buckles gave the he to the extreme poverty im- 
plied by the other portions of his dress. His head was bare, 
and entirely bald, with the exception of the hmder-part, from 
which depended a queue of considerable length. A pair of green 
spectacles, with side glasses, protected his eyes from the in- 
fluence of the light, and at the same time prevented our hero 
from ascertainmg either their colour or ^eir conformation. 
About the entire person there was no evidence of a shirt; but a 
white cravat, of filthy appearance, was tied with extreme pre- 
cision around the throat, and the ends, hanging down formally 
bide by side gave (although I dare say unintentionally) the idea 
of an ecclesiastic Indeed, many other points both m his 
appearance and demeanour might have very well sustained a 
conception of that nature Over his left ear, he earned, after 
the fashion of a modem clerk, an instrument resembhng the 
stylus of the ancients In a breast-pocket of his coat appeared 
conspicuously a small black volume fastened with clasps of 
steel This book, whether accidentally or not, was so turned 
outwardly from the person as to discover the words “ Rituel 
Caihohque ” m white letters upon the back. His entire 
physiognomy was interestingly saturmne — even cadaverously 
pale The forehead was lofty, and deeply furrowed with the 
ndges of contemplation The comers of the mouth were 
drawn down into an expression of the most submissive humility. 
There was also a clasping of the hands, as he stepped toward 
,our hero — a deep sigh — and altogether a look of such utter 
sanctity as could not have failed to be unequivocally prepossess- 
ing Every shadow of anger faded from the countenance of 
the metaphysician, as, havmg completed a satisfactory survey 
of his visitor’s person, he shook hun cordially by the hand, and 
conducted him to a seat 

There would however be a radical error in attributing this 
instantaneous transition of feeling m the plulosopher, to any 
one of those causes which might naturally be supposed to have 
had an influence Indeed, Pierre Bon-Bon, from what I have 
been able to understand of his disposition, was of all men the 
least likely to be imposed upon by any speciousness of exterior 
deportment. It was impossible that so accurate an observer of 
men and things should have failed to discover, upon the moment. 
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the real character of the personage who had thus intruded 
upon his hospitahty. To say no more, the confirmation of 
his visitor’s feet was suffiaently remarkable — ^he maintamed 
hghtly upon his head an inordinately tall hat — there was a 
tremulous swelUng about the hmder part of his breeches — and 
the vibration of his coat tail was a palpable fact. Judge, then, 
with what feelings of satisfaction our hero found himself thrown 
thus at once mto the society of a person for whom he had at all 
times entertamed the most unqualified respect. He was, how- 
ever, too much of the diplomatist to let escape him any intima- 
tion of his suspicions m regard to the true state of affairs It 
was not his cue to appear at all conscious of the high honour he 
thus unexpectedly enjoyed, but, by leading his guest into con- 
versation, to elicit some important ethical ideas, which might, 
in obtaimng a place in his contemplated publication, enlighten 
the human race, and at the same time immortalise himself 
ideas which I should have added, his visitor’s great age, and 
well-known proficiency m the saence of morals, might very 
well have enabled him to afford 
Actuated by these enlightened views, our hero bade the 
gentleman sit down, while he himself took occasion to throw 
some fagots upon the fire, and place upon the now re-established 
table some bottles of Moiisseux. Havmg quickly completed 
these operations, he drew his chair vts-d-vts to his companion s, 
and waited until the latter should open the conversatiom ^ u 
plans, even the most skilfully matured are often thwarted in le 
outset of their application — and the restaurateur found himsc 
nonplussed by the very first words of his visitor’s speech 

faul hul”— 


I see you know me, Bon-Bon,” said he, hal ha! ha 


he! hel he!— hi! hi! hi!— ho! ho! ho»— hul 
and the Devil, dropping at once the sanctity of his demean , 
opened to its fullest extent a mouth from ^ ^ v . 

display a set of jagged and fang-like teeth, ^ 

his hid, laughed long, loudly, wickedly, and 
while the black dog, crouching down upon his h^^ Anrrent 
lustily m the chorus, and the tabby cat, nf the 

stood up on end, and shrieked m the farthest 

apartment. , +1,1. omrid 

Not so the philosopher* he was too much a man Jop^r- 
either to laugh like the dog, or by shneks ^ ^ ^ 

ous trepidation of the cat. It must be confused, words 

astonishment to see the white letters which momentlv 

“ Riiuel Caiholtque ” on the book m his guest s pock t. 
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changing both their colour and their import, and in a few 
seconds, in place of the onginal title, the words “ Regtstre dcs 
Condamnis ” blaze forth m characters of red This startlmg 
circumstance, when Bon-Bon replied to his visitor’s remark, 
imparted to his manner an air of embarrassment which prob- 
ably might not otherwise have been observed. 

“ Why, sir,” said the philosopher, “ why, sir, to speak sm- 
cerely — I believe you are — ^upon my word — ^the d— - — dest — 
that IS to say, I think — I imagine — have some faint — some 
very faint idea — of the remarkable honour — ” 

“ Oh ! — ah • — ^yes ! — very well 1 ” mterrupted his Majesty; 
" say no more — I see how it is ” And hereupon, taking off his 
green spectacles, he wiped the glasses carefully with the sleeve 
of his coat, and deposited them m his pocket. 

If Bon-Bon had been astonished at the mcident of the book, 
his amazement was now much mcreascd by the spectacle which 
here presented itself to view. In raising his eyes, with a strong 
feeling of curiosity to ascertain the colour of his guest’s, he found* 
them by no means black, as he had anticipated — ^nor grey, ^ 
might have been imagined — ^nor yet hazel nor blue — ^nor mdee'’d 
yellow nor red — ^nor purple — ^nor white — ^nor green — nor any 
other colour m the heavens above, or m the earth beneath, or 
m the waters under the earth. In short, Pierre Bon-Bon not 
only saw plamly that his Majesty had no eyes whatsoever, but 
could discover no indications of tlieir having existed at any pre- 
vious penod — ^for the space where eyes should naturally have 
been was, I am constrained to say, simply a dead level of flesh. 

It was not in the nature of the metaphysician to forbear 
making some inquiry into the sources of so strange a phenome- 
non , and the reply of his Majesty was at once prompt, dignified, 
and satisfactory. 

“ Eyes! my dear Bon-Bon — eyes I did you say? — oh! — ahl 
— ^I perceive! The ridiculous pnnts, eh, which are m circula- 
tion, have given you a false idea of ray personal appearance? 
Eves' — true Eyes, Pierre Bon-Bon, are very well m their 
j roper place — that, you would say, is the head ? — right — the 
head of a worm To you, likewise, these optics are indispensable 
— yet I will convince you that my vision is more penetrating 
than your own There is a cat I see in the comer — a pretty cat 
— look at her — observe her well. Now, Bon-Bon, do you behold 
the thoughts — the thoughts, I say — the ideas — the reflections — 
u' 1 h are being engendered in her pericranium? There it is, 
now—} ou do not! She is thinking we admue the length of her 
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tail and the profundity of her mind. She hM just concluded 
that I am the most distinguished of ecclesiastics, and that you 
are the most superficial of metaphysicians Thus you see I am 
not altogether bhnd; but to one of my profession, the eyes you 
speak of would be merely an mcumbrance, liable at any time to 
be put out by a toastmg-iron or a pitchfork. To you, I allow, 
these optical affairs are mdispensable. ^Endeavour, Bon-Bon, 

tousethem well,— vision IS the soul” ^ 

Hereupon the guest helped himself to the wme upon the tobic, 
and pouring out a bumper for Bon-Bon, requested him to dnnk 
It without scruple, and make himself perfectly at home. 

“ A clever book that of yours, Pierre,” resumed his Majesty, 
tappmg our fnend knowmgly upon the shoulder, as the latter 
put down his glass after a thorough compliance with his visitor s 
mlunction. “ A clever book that of yours, upon my honour 
It’s a work after my own heart. Your arrangement of the 
.matter, I think, however, might be improved, and many ol your 
notions remmd me of Anstotle That philosopher was 
my most intimate acquamtances. 1 liked him ^ 
terrible ill temper, as for his happy knack at making a u 
There is only one solid truth m all that he has written, 
that I gave him the hint out of pure compassion for his absurdi ty 
I suppose, Pierre Bon-Bon, you very weU know to what divine 
moral truth I am alluding? ” 

“ Sdee°d 1— why it was I who told Anstotle that, by^sncczing, 
men expelled superfluous ideas through the prowscis. 

” Winch IS— hiccup!— undoubtedly the rase, f 
physician, while he poured out for himself anothe ^ 
Mousseux, and offered his snuff-box ^be bngets mndcstlv 

“Thcre^was Plato, too,” continued bia 
declining the snuff-box and the compliment it p „ 
was Plato, too, for whom I, at one time, felt a thousand 

a fnend You knew Plato, Bon-Bon ?— ah, no, S 

pardons. He met me at Athens, one day, m th • ^ ^ 

told me he was distressed for an idea. I bade 
that 6 vow €STtv ttvXos. He said that ba ''oa d 
home, while I stepped over to the pyramids. ® 1 ^nd 

smote me for ha?£ig uttered a truth even to aid a 
h^tening back to Athens, I arrived behind th p P 
chair as he was inditing the ‘ avXos ’ t . jt Jdf 

” Giving the lamma a fillip with my fiagej, I u , , 

down- So the sentence now reads 5 vol-s t^rn { , 
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IS, you perceive, the fundamental doctrine in his metaphysics.” 

“Were you ever at Rome?” asked the restaurateur, as he 
finished his second bottle of Mousseux, and drew from the closet 
a larger supply of Chambertm 

“ But once, Monsieur Bon-Bon, but once There was a time,” 
said the Devil, as if reciting some passage from a book — “ there 
v/as a time when occurred an anarchy of five years, during which 
the repubhc, bereft of all its officers, had no magistracy besides 
the tribunes of the people, and these were not legally vested 
with any degree of executive power — at that time, Monsieur 
Bon-Bon — at that time only T was m Rome, and I have no 
earthly acquamtance, consequently, with any of its philosophy 
“ What do you think of — ^what do you think of — ^hiccup 1 — 
Epicurus 1 ” 

“ What do I think of whom 7 ” said the Devil, in astonishment, 
“you surely do not mean to find any fault with Epicurus 1 
What do I think of Epicurus! Do you mean me, sir? — am 
Epicurus! I am the same philosopher who wrote each of the 
three hundred treatises commemorated by Diogenes Laertes ’ 
“ That’s a he ! ” said the metaphysician, for the wme had 
gotten a httle mto his head 

“Very well* — very well, sir* — ^very well, indeed, sir!” said 
his Majesty, apparently much flattered 
“ That’s a he ! ” repeated the restaurateur, dogmatically ; 
that’s a — ^hiccup ' — a he ! ” 

“ Well, well, have it your own way! ” said the Devil, pacifi- 
cally, and Bon-Bon, having beaten his Majesty at an argument, 
thought it his duty to conclude a second bottle of Chambertm. 

“ As I was saymg,” resumed the visitor — “ as I was observing 
a httle while ago, there are some very outre notions in that book 
of yours, Monsieur Bon-Bon What, for instance, do you mean 
by all that humbug about the soul? Pray, sir, what is the 
sOul ? ” 

“ The — ^hiccup ! — soul,” replied the metaphysician, refemng 

to his MS , “ IS undoubtedly ** 

“No, sir!” 

“ Indubitably 

“ No, sir! ” 

“ Indisputably 

“No, sirt” 

“ Evidently 

' Bs emvaient sur la phllosoplife ICtcero, Lucretius, Seneca) mais tfetait 
la pMosophie grecque . — CondorceL 
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“No,arl” 

“ IncontTovertibly 

“ No, sir! ” 

Hiccup 1 ** 

" No, sir I ” 

“ And beyond all question, a 

“ No, sir, the soul is no such thing! ” (Here the philosopher, 
took^ daggers, took occasion to make an end, upon the spot, 
of his thurd bottie of Qiambertm ) 

“ Then — ^hiccup! — ^pray, sir — ^what — ^what is it? ” 

^ “ ITiat Is neither here nor there. Monsieur Bon-Bon," replied 
his Majesty, musingly. “ I have tasted — that is to say, I have 
known some very bad souls, and some too — ^pretty good ones ” 
Here he smacked his hps, and, ha\mg unconsaously let fall his 
hand ujxin the volume m his pocket, was seized with a violent 
fit of sneezmg. 

He contmued: 

“ There was the soul of Cratmus — ^passable, Aristophanes — 
racy; Plato — exquisite — not your Plato, but Plato the comic 
poet; your Plato would have turned the stomach of Cerberus — 
faugh! Then let me see I there were Naevius, and Andromcus, 
and Plautus, and Terentius Then there was Lucihus, and 
Catullus, and Naso, and Qumtms Placcus — dear Qumtyl os I 
called him when he sung a sectdaro for my amusement, while I 
•toasted him, in pure good humour on a fork. But they want 
flavour f these Romans. One fat Greek is worth a dozen of them, 
and besides will keep, which cannot be said of a Quinte, Let 
U8 taste your Sauteme " 

Bon-Bon had by this time made up his mind to the nil 
adtntrari, and endeavoured to hand down the bottles in question 
He was, however, consaous of a strange sound m the room like 
the wagging of a tail Of this, although extremely mdecent m 
his Majesty, the philosopher took no notice — simply kicking the 
dog, and requesting him to be quiet The visitor contmued* 

* I found that Horace tasted very much like Anstotlc, ^you 
know I am fond of variety Terentius I could not have told 
from Menander. Naso, to my astonishment, was Nicander in 
disguise. Viigihus had a strong twang of Theocritus. Martial 
put me much m mmd of Archilochus — and Titus Livnis was 
positively Polybius and none other." 

“ Hiccup I " here rephed Bon-Bon, and his Majesty proceeded 
" But if I have a penchant. Monsieur Bon-Bon — if I a 
P^uchant, it is for a philosopher. Yet, let me tell you, sir, it u 
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not every dev — I mean it is not every gentleman who know 
liow to choose a philosopher. Long ones are not good; and the 
best, if not carefully shelled, are apt to be a httle rancid on 
account of the gall.” 

“ Shelled 1” 

“ I mean taken out of the carcass ” 

“What do you think of a — ^hiccup* — physician?” 

‘‘Don’t mention them! — ^ugh! ughl” (Here his Majesty 
retched violently ) “1 never tasted but one — ^that rascal Hip- 
pocrates! — smelt of asafoetida — ^ugh! ughl ughl — caught a 
wretched cold washing him m the Styx — and after all he gave 
me the cholera-morbus ” 

“The — hiccup! — wretch!” ejaculated Bon-Bon, “the — 
hiccup! — abortion of a piU-boxI” — ^and the philosopher dropped 
a tear. 

“After all,” continued the visitor, “after all, if a dev — ^if a 
gentleman wishes to live, he must have more talents than one 
or two; and vdth us a fat face is an evidence of diplomacy.” 

“How so?” 

“Why, you are sometimes exceedingly pushed for provisions 
You must know, in a climate so sultry as mme, it is frequently 
impossible to keep a spint alive for more than two or three hours; 
and after death, unless pickled immediately (and a pickled spirit 
is not ^ood), they will — smell — you understand, eh? Putre- 
faction is always to be apprehended when the souls are consigned 
to us in the usual way.” 

Hiccup!— hiccup! — good God! how do you manage?” 

Here the iron lamp commenced swinging with redoubled 
violence, and the De^^ half started from his seat; — ^however, 
with a slight sigh, he recovered his composure, merely sa)dng to 
our hero m a low tone. “I tell you what, Pierre Bon-Bon, we 
must have no more swearing.” 

The host swallowed another bumper, by way of denoting 
thorough comprehension and acquiescence, and the visitor 
continued: 

‘Why, there are several ways of managing. The most of us 
starve: some put up with the pickle: for my part I purchase my - 
spints vtweni corpore, in which case I find they keep very well.' 
“But the body!— hiccup!— the body 11” 

The body, the body — ^well, what of the body? — oh! ahl I 
perceive. Why, sir, the body is not at all affected by the.trans- 
action. I have made mnumerable purchases of the kind in my 

y> and the parties never experienced any inconvenience 
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There were Cain and Nimrod, and Nero, and Cali^la, and 
Dionysius, and Pisistratus, and — and a thousand others, who 
never knew what it was to have a soul during the latter part of 
their lives; yet, sir, these men adorned society. Why isn’t 

there A , now, whom you know as well as I ? Is ^ not in 

possession of all his faculties, mental and corporeal? Who 
wntes a keener epigram? Who reasons more wittily? Who — 
but, stay I I have his agreement in my pocket-book ” 

Thus saying, he produced a red leather wallet, and took from 
it a number of papers Upon some of these Bon-Bon caught a 
glimpse of the letters Machi — Maza — Robesp — with the ivords 
Caligula, George, Elizabeth His Majesty selected a narrow slip 
of parchment, and from it read aloud the following words 

In consideration of certain mental endowments which it is 
unnecessary to specify, and in further consideration of one thou- 
sand louis d’or, I being aged one year and one month, do hereby 
make over to the bearer of this agreement all my nght, title, and 
appurtenance in the shadow called my soul (Signed) A .... * 

^Here his Majesty repeated a name which I do not feel myself 
justified m indicating more unequivocally ) 

“ A clever fellow that,” resumed he, ” but, like you, Monsieur 
Bon-Bon, he was mistaken about the soul The soul a shadow, 
truly I The soul a shadow I Hal ha! ha' — ^hel^ he I he^ 
hu 1 hu I hu I Only think of a fncass6ed shadow 1 ” 

“ Only think — ^hiccup I — of a fneass^ed shadow I ’ exclaimed 
our hero, whose faculties were becoming much lUurainatcd fa> the 
profundity of his Majesty’s discourse 

” Only think of a — hiccup! — fricasseed shadow! ! Now, 
damme I — ^hiccup ! — ^humph ! If 1 would have ^been such a 
hiccup ! — ^nincompoop I My soul, Mr — ^humph I 
“ Your soul. Monsieur Bon-Bon? ” 

“ Yes, sir — ^hiccupl — my soul is ■” 

** What, sir? ” 

” No shadow, damme ! ” 

“ Did you mean to say „ 

” Yes, sir, my soul is — hiccup 1 — ^humph! — sir. 

” Did you not intend to assert ” . ^ , , • « 

“My soul IS — hiccup I — peculiarly qualified for hiccup 

— a ’* 

“ What, Sir? ” 

**St'w.” 

“Hal” 


» Qunv Artfvdt 
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*‘Souffl6e” 

"Ehl” 

“ Fncass^ ” 

"Indeed I” . 

^'Ragout and fricandeau — ^and see here, wy good feuovrj 
ril let you have it — hiccup ' — a bargain " Here tne philosopher 
slapped his Majesty upon the back. 

" Couldn’t tiwnk of such a thing,” said the hatter calmly, at 
the same time rising from his seat. The metaphysician stared. 
" Am supplied at present,” said his Majesty, 

" Hic-cupl — e-h? ” said the philosopher. 

" Have no funds on hand.” 

•' What? ” 

" Besides, very unhandsome m me 

" Sir I” 

" To take advantage of 

"Hic-cup!” 

" Your present disgusting and ungentlcmanly situation.” 

Here the visitor bowed and withdrew — what manner could 


not precisely be ascertamed — but m a well-concerted effort to 
discharge a bottle at " the villain,” the slender cham was severed 
that depended from the ceiling, and the metaphysician pros- 
tr*it\-d by the downfiJl of tlie lamp. 
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What o'clock is it?— OW Saying 

Everybody laiows, in a general way, that the finest place in 
the world is — or^ alas, was — the Dutch borough of Vondervot- 
teimittiss. Yet, as it hes some distance from any of the mam 
roads, bemg m a somewhat out-of-the-way situation, there are, 
perhaps, very few of my readers who have ever paid it a visit 
For the benefit of those who have «a/, therefore, it vnll be only 
proper that I should enter mto some account of it And this is, 
mdeed, the more necessary, as with the hope of enlisting public 
sjrmpathy in behalf of the inhabitants, I design here to gi\e a 
history of the calamitous events which have so lately occurred 
withm Its limits No one who knows me will doubt that the 
duty thus self-imposed will be executed to the best of my ability, 
with all that ngid impartiality, all that cautious examination 
mto facts, and dihgent collation of authorities, which should 
ever distinguish him who aspu^ to the title of historian 
By the united aid of medals, manusenpts, and inscriptions, I 
am enabled to say, positively, that the borough of Vondervot- 
t imittiss has exLst^'d, from its origin, m precisely the same 
condition which it at present preserves. Of the date of this 
ongin, however, I grieve tli.it I can only speak with that species 
of indefinite definiteness which mathematicians are, at times, 
forced to put up wnth m certvm algebraic formuhn. The date, 

I may thus say, m regard to the remoteness of its antiquity, 
cannot be less than any assignable quantity w'hatsocvcr 
Touching the derivation of the name Vondeianttcimiltiss, I 
confess myself, with sorrow, equally at fault Among a multi- 
tude of opinions upon tins delicate point — ^some acute, <orr.e 
learned, some sufficiently the reverse — I am able to select 
nothing which ought to be considered satisfaclor)* Perhaps 
the idea of Grogswigg — nearly coincident with that of Kroutr- 
plenttey — is to be cautiously preferred — 

It runs* — VondervoUemtUiss — Vender, lege Dordn-^t 
iiltss, guasi und Blntzfz — Blcitziz ohsol pro Bhizen Titu: 
dcnvation,to say the truth, is still countenanced b> some tmees 
of the clectnc fluid evident on the summit of tfic steeple of tfu' 
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House of tlie Town-Council I do not choose, however, to 
commit myself on a theme of such importance, and must refer 
the reader desirous of information, to the Oratiunculcz de Rebus 
PrcBier-Vetcris, of Dundergutz See, also, Blunderbuzzard 
De Derivaitonibus, pp 27 to 5010, Folio, Goldiic edit.. Red and 
Black character. Catchword and No Cypher, wherein consult, 
also, marginal notes m the autograph of Stuffundpufi, with the 
Suli-Commentanes of Gruntundguzzell 
Notwithstanding the obscunty which thus envelopes the date 
of the foundation of Vondervotteimittiss, and the derivation of 
its name, there can be no doubt, as I said before, that it has 
always existed as we find it at this epoch. The oldest man in 
the borough can remember not the slightest difference in the 
appearance of any portion of it; and, indeed, the very suggestion 
of such a possibility is considered an insulL The site of the 
village is in a perfectly circular valley, about a quarter of a mile 
in circumference, and entirely surrounded by gentle hills, over 
whose summit the people have never yet ventured to pass. For 
this they assign the very good reason that they do not beheve 
there is anything at all on the other side. 

Round the skirts of the valley (which is quite level, and paved 
throughout with fiat tiles), extends a continuous row of sixty 
htde houses. These, having their backs on the hills, must look, 
of course, to the centre of the plam, which is just sixty yards 
from the front door of each dwelling Every house has a small 
garden before it, with a circular path, a sun-dial, arid twenty- 
four cabbages. The buddings themselves are so precisely ahke, 
that one can in no manner be distinguished from the other. 
Owing to the vast antiquity, the style of architecture is some- 
what odd, but it IS not for that reason the less strikingly pictur- 
esque They are fashioned of hard-burned little bricks, red, 
with black ends, so that the walls look like a chess-board upon 
a great scale. The gables are turned to the front, and there are 
cornices, as big as all the rest of the house, over the eaves and 
over the main doors. The windows are narrow and deep, mth 
very tmy panes and a great deal of sash. On the roof is a -^t 
quantity of tiles with long curly ears. The woodwork, t^ugh- 
^ out, IS of a dark hue, and there is much carvmg about it, with 
but a trifling vanety of pattern; for, tune out of mind, the 
carvers of Vondervotteimittiss have never been able to carve 
more' than two objects — tune-piece and a cabbage But these 
Aey do exceedingly well, and intersperse them, with singular 
ingenuity, wherever they find room for the chiseL 
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seated the old man of the house himself — He is an exceedingly 
puSy little old gentleman, with big circular eyes and a huge 
double chm. His dress resembles that of the boys, and I need 
say nothing farther about it. All the difference is that his pipe 
IS somewhat bigger than theirs, and he can make a greater 
smoke — Like them, he has a watch, but he cames his watch m 
his pocket. To say the truth, he has something of more im- 
portance than a watch to attend to, and what that is I shall 
presently explain. He sits with his nght leg upon his left knee, 
wears a grave countenance, and always keeps one of his eyes, 
at least, resolutely bent upon a certam remarkable object m the 
centre of the plain. 

This object is situated in the steeple of the House of the Town- 
Council. The Town-Counal are all very httle, round, oily, 
intelligent men, with big saucer eyes and fat double chins, ^d 
have their coats much longer and their shoe-buckles much 
bigger than the ordmary inhabitants of Vondervotteiraittiss 
Since my sojourn m the borough they have had several special 
meetings, and have adopted these three important resolutions: 

“ That It IS wrong to alter the good old course of things — ” 

“That there is nothing tolerable out of Vondervotteimit- 
tiss — ** and 

“ That we will stick by our clocks and our cabbages 

Above the session room of the Council is the steeple, and in 
the steeple is the belfry, where exists, and has existed time out of 
mind, the pnde and wonder of the village— the great clock of 
the borough of Vondervotteimittiss And this is the object to 
which the eyes of the old gentlemen are turned who sit m the 
leather-bottomed arm-chairs 

The great clock has seven faces— one in each of the seven 
sides of the steeple — so that it can be readily seen from all 
quarters Its faces are large and white, and its hands heavy 
and black There is a belfry-man whose sole duty is to attend 
to it; but this duty is the most perfect of smecures — ^for the 
dock of Vonder\'ottcimittiss was never yet known to have 
anything the matter with it. Until lately, the bare supposition 
of such a thmg was considered heretical. From the remotest 
penod of antiquity to which the archives have reference, the 
hours have been regularly struck by the big belL And, mdeed, 
the case was just the same with all the other clocks and watches 
in the borough. Never was such a place for keeping the true 
time. When the large dapper thought proper to say “ Twelve 
o’dock 1 ” all Its obedient followers opened their throats simul- 
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taneously, and responded like a very echo. In short, the good 
burghers were fond of their sauer-kraut, but then they were 
proud of their clocks. 

All people who hold sinecure offices are held in more or less 
respect, and as the belfry-man of Vondervotteimittiss has the 
most perfect of smecures, he is the most perfectly respected of 
any man m the world. He is the chief digmtary of the borough, 
and the very pigs look up to him with a sentiment of reverence. 
His coat-tail is x>ery far longer — ^his pipe, his shoe-buckles, his 
eyes, and his stomach, very far bigger — than those of any other 
old gentleman m the village; and as to his dim, it is not only 
double, but tnple. 

I have just pamted the happy estate of Vondervotteimittiss 
alas, that so fair a picture should ever expenence a reverse ( 

There has been long a saying among the wisest mhabitants, 
that “no good can come from over the hills,” and it really 
seemed that the words had in them something of the spint ol 
prophecy. It wanted five rmnutes of noon, on the day before 
yesterday, when there appeared a very odd-lookmg object on 
the summit of the ndge to the eastward. Such an occurrence, 
of course, attracted universal attention, and every little old 
gentleman who sat m a leather-bottomed arm-chair turned one 
of his eyes with a stare of dismay upon the phenomenon, still 
keeping the other upon the dock m the steeple. 

By the time that it wanted only three mmutes to noon, the 
droll object m question was perceived to be a very' diminutive 
foreign-lookmg young man. He descended tne hills at a great 
rate, so that everybody had soon a good look at him. He was 
really the most fimeky httle personage that had ever been 
seen m Vondervotteimittiss His countenance was of a dark 
snuff-colour, and he had a long booked nose, pea eyes, a wide 
mouth, and an excellent set of teeth, which latter he 
anxious of displaymg, as he was gnnnmg from car to ear. Ip ^ 

with mostachios and whiskers, there was none of the rest 0 h's 
face to be seen. TTis head was uncovered, and his hair nwitly 
done up m papilloUs His dress was a tight-fitting ^-al low- 
tailed black coat (from one of whose pockets dangled a vast 
length of white handkerchief), black kerseymere Imee-bmcclps, 
black stockings, and stumpy-looking pumps, with huge bunenq 
of black satm nbbon for tews Under one ann he came a 
huge chapeau-de-bras, and under the other a fiddle nearly' c 
times as big as hnnself. In his left band was a gold snuU-box, 
from which, as he capered down the hill, cutting all manner 0 
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fantastic steps, he took snuff incessantly with an air of the 
greatest possible self-satisfaction God bless me' — here was a 
sight for the honest burghers of Vondervotteimittiss 1 

To speak plainly, the fellow had, m spite of his grinning, an 
'audaaous and sinister kind of face, and as he curveted nght 
into the village, the old stumpy appearance of his pumps excited 
no little suspiaon; and many a burgher who beheld him that 
day would have given a tnfle for a peep beneath the white 
cambnc handkerchief which hung so obtrusively from the pocket 
of his swallow-tailed coat. But what mainly occasioned a 
righteous mdignation was, that the scoundrelly popmjay, while 
he cut a fandango here, and a whirligig there, did not seem to 
have the remotest idea m the world of such a thing as keeping 
fime m his steps. 

The good people of the borough had scarcely a chance, how- 
ever, to get their eyes thoroughly open, when, just as it wanted 
half a minute of noon, the rascal bounced, as I say, right into 
the midst of them; gave a ckassez here, and a balances there, 
and then, after a piroiutle and a pas-de-zephyt, pigeon-winged 
himself nght up mto the belfry of the House of the Town Counal, 
where the wonder-stneken belfry-man sat smokmg in a state 
of dignity and dismay. But the httle chap seized him at once 
by the nose , gave it a swmg and a pull , clapped the big chapeau- 
de-bras upon his head, kno^ed it down over his eyes and mouth; 
and then, liftmg up the big fiddle, beat him with it so long and 
so soundly, that what with the belfry-man bemg so fat, and the 
fiddle bemg so hollow, you would have sworn riiat there was a 
regiment of double-ba^ drummers all beating the devil’s tattoo 
up m the belfry of the steeple of Vondervotteimittiss 

There is no knowing to what desperate act of vengeance this 
unpnnapled attack might have aroused the inhabitants, but for 
the important fact that it now wanted only half a second of 
noon. The bell was about to strike, and it was a matter of 
absolute and pre-eminent necessity that everybody should look 
well at his watch. It was evident, however, that just at this 
moment the fellow m the steeple was domg somethmg that he 
had no busmess to do with the clock But as it now began to 
strike, nobody had any tune to attend to his manoeuvres, for 
they had all to count Ae strokes of the bell as it sounded. 

“ One I ” said the dock. 

“ Vonl *' echoed every httle old gentleman in every leather- 
bottomed arm-chair m Vondervotteimittiss “ Von I ” said his 
watch also; ** von 1 ” said the watch of his vrow, and “ vonl ” 
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said the watches of the boys, and the little gilt repeaters on the 
tails of the cat and pig. 

“ Two I ” continued the big bell; and 

“ Doo 1 ” repeated all the repeaters. 

“Three! Four! Five! Six! Seven! Eight! Ninel Ten!” 
said the bell. 

“Dree! Vour! Fibe! Sax! Seben! Aight! Noin! Deni” 
answered the others. 

“ Eleven 1 ” said the big one. 

“ Eleben ! ” assented the little ones. 

“ Twelve 1 ” said the belh 

“ Dvelf I ” they rephed, perfectly satisfied, and dropping their 
voices. 

“ Und dvelf it issl ” said all the little old gentlemen, putting 
up their watches. But the big bell had not done with them yet. 

“ Thirteen I ” said he.' 

“ Der Teufel! ” gasped the little old gentlemen, turning pale, 
dropping their pipes, and putting down all their right legs from 
over their left knees. 

“Der Teufel!” groaned they, “Dirteen! Dirteenl 1 — ^Mein 
Gott, It is Dirteen o’clock 1 ! ” 

Why attempt to descnbe the terrible scene which ensued? 
All Vondervotteimittiss flew at once mto a lamentable state of 
uproar. 

“ Vot is cum’d to mein pelly? ” roared all the boys, — “ I’ve 
been ongry for dis hour 1 ” 

“ Vot is cum’d to mem kraut? ” screamed aH the vrovrs. “ It 
has been done to rags for dis hour! ” 

“ Vot IS cura’d to mem pipe? ” swore all the little old gentle- 
men. “ Bonder and Blitzenl it has been smoked out for dis 
hour! ” — and they filled them up agam in a great rage, ana, 
sinking back in their arm-chairs, puffed away so fast and^ so 
fiercely that the whole valley was immediately filled with im- 
penetrable smoke. 

Meantime the cabbages all turned very red in the face, and it 
seemed as if old Nick himself had taken possession of e\ er} - 
thmg m the shape of a tune-piece. The do^tics carved upon the 
furniture took to dancmg as if bewitched, while those upon the 
^ntel-pieces could scarcely contain themselves for fury, and 
hept such a continual striking of thirteen, and such a frisking 
v>*nggling of their pendulums as was really homble to 
Sut worse than all, neither the cats nor the pigs could put up 
»ny longer with the b^viour of the little repeaters tied to their 
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tails, and resented it by scampering all over the place, scratch- 
mg and pokmg, and squeaking and screeching, and caterwauling 
and squalling, and flying mto the faces, and running under the 
petticoats of the people, and creating; altogether the most 
abominable dm and confusion which it is possible for a reason- 
able person to conceive And to make matters still more 
distressmg, the rascally httle scapegrace in the steeple was 
evidently exerting himself to the utmost Every now and then 
one might catch a glirfipse of the scoundrel through the smoke. 
There he sat m the belfry upon the belfry-man, who was lymg 
, flat upon his back In his teeth the vfllam held the bell-rope, 
which he kept jerkmg about with his head, raismg such a clatter 
that my ears rmg again even to think of it On his lap lay the 
big Addle, at which he was scrapmg, out of all time and tune, 
with both hands, makmg a great show, the nincompoop 1 of 
playing “Judy O’Flannagan and Paddy O’Rafferty *’ 

Affairs bemg thus miserably situated, I left the place in dis- 
gust, and now appeal for aid to all lovers of correct time and 
fine kraut Let us proceed in a body to the borough, and restore 
the ancient order of thmgs m Vondervotteimittiss by ejecting 
that little fellow from the steeple. 


THE BLACK CAT 

Fob the most wild, yet most homely narrative which I am about 
to pen, I neither expect nor sohat behef. Mad,mdeed would 
I be to expect it, m a case where my very senses reject then 
own evidence. Yet, mad am I not — and very surely do I not 
dream. But to-morrow I die, and to-day I would unburden my 
soul My immediate purpose is to place before the world, plainly, 
succinctly, and without comment, a senes of mere household 
events In their consequences, these events have terrified — 
have tortured — have destroyed me Yet I will not attempt to 
expound them. To me, they have presented httle but horror 
to many they will seem less temble than baroques. Hereafter, 
perhaps, some mtellect may be found which wtU reduce my 
phantasm to the commonplace — some mtellect more calm, more 
logi^, far less excitable than my own, which wall perceive, 
m the circumstances I detail with awe, nothing more than an 
ordinary succession of very natural causes and effects. 
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FttJin my infancy I was noted for the docility and humanity 
of my disposition. My tenderness of heart was even so con- 
spicuous as to make me the jest of my compamons. I was 
especially fond of animals, and was indulged by my parents 
with a great variety of pets. With these I spent most of my 
hme, and never was so happy as when feeding and caressing 
them. This peculiarity of character grew with my ^wth, and, 
in my manhood, I denved from it one of my principal sources 
of pleasure. To those who have cherished an affection for a 
faithful and sagaaous dog, I need hardly be at the trouble of 
explaining the nature or the intensity of the gratification thus 
derivable. There is something m the unselfish and self-sacnficmg 
love of a brute, which goes directly to the heart of him who has 
had frequent occasion to test the paltry friendship and gossamer 
fidehty of mere Man. 

I married early, and was happy to find in my wife a disposi- 
tion not uncongenial with my own Observing my partiality for 
domestic pets, she lost no opportunity of procuring those of 
the most agreeable kind. We had birds, gcdd-fish, a fine dog, 
rabbits, a small monkey, and a cai 
This latter was a remarkably large and beautiful animal, 
entirely black, and sagacious to an astonishing degree. In 
speaking of his intelligence, my wife, who at heart was not a 
little tinctured with superstition, made frequent allusion to 
the ancient popular notion, which regarded all black cats as 
witches in disguise. Not that she was ever serious upon this 
point — and I mention the matter at all for no better reason 
than that it happens, just now, to be remembered 
Pluto — ^this was the cat’s name — ‘was my favounte pet and 
plajmiate. I alone fed him, and he attended me wherever I went 
about the house. It was even with difficulty that I could prevent 
bim from following me through the streets 
Our friendship lasted, in this manner, for several years, 
during which my general temperament and character through 
the instrumentality of the fiend Intemperance — had (I blush to 
^nfess it) experienced a radical alteration for the worse I grew, 
by day, more moody, more irritable, more regardless of 
the feelings of others I suffered myself to use mtemperate 
‘^page to my wife. At length, I even offered her personal 
violence. My pets, of course, were made to fed the change m 
disposition. I not only n^lectcd, but Dl-used them For 
t^iuto, however, I still retamed suffiaent regard to restrain me 
toaltreati^ him, as I made no scruple of maltreating the 
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rabbits, the monkey, or even the dog, when by acadent, or 
through afiection, they came m my way But my disease grew 
upon me — for what disease is like alcohoP — and at length even 
Pluto, who was now becoming old, and consequently somewhat 
peevish — even Pluto began to experience the efiects of my 
ill-temper. 

One night, returning home, much intoxicated, from one of 
my haunts about town, I fencied that tlie cat avoided my 
presence I seiiced him, when, m his fright at my violence, he 
mflicted a slight wound uppn my hand with his teeth The fury 
of a demon instantly possessed me, I knew myself no longer 
My onginal soul seemed, at once, to take its flight from my 
body, and a more than fiendish malevolence, gin-nurtured, 
thrilled every fibre of my frame, I took from my waistcoat 
pocket a picn-knife, opened it, grasped tlie poor beast by the 
throat, and dehberately cut one of its eyes from the socket* 
I blush, I bum, I shudder, while I pen the damnable atrocity 

When reason returned with the mommg — ^when I had slept 
ofi the fumes of the night’s debauch— I expenenced a sentiment 
half of horror, half of remorse, for the crime of which I had 
been guilty; but it was, at best, a feeble and equivocal feclin^ 
and the soul remamed untouched I agam plunged mto excess, 
and soon drowned in wine all memory of the deed 

In the meantime the cat slowly recovered The socket of the 
lost eye presented, it is true, a fnghtful appearance, but he no 
longer appeared to sufler any pam He went about the house 
as usual, but, as might be expected, fled m extreme terror at 
my approach I had so much of my old heart left, as to be at 
first gneved by this evident dislike on the part of a creature 
which had once so loved me. But this feelmg soon gave place 
to imtation. And then came, as if to my find and irrevocable 
overthrow, the spint of Perverseness Of this spirit philosophy 
takes no account. Yet I am not more sure that my soul hves, 
than I am that perverseness is one of the pnmitive impulses of 
the human heart— one of the mdivisible primary faculties, or 
sentiments, which give direction to the character of man Who 
has not, a hundred times, found himself committing a vile or 
a silly action, for no other reason than because he knows he 
should fwt7 Have we not a perpetual mdination, m the teeth 
of our best judgment, to violate that which is Law, merely 
because we understand it to be such? This spirit of perverse- 
^ came to my final overthrow It was this unfathom- 
able longing of the soul to vex ttsdf—Xo ofier violence to its 
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own nature — ^to do wrong for the wrong’s sake only that 
urged me to continue and finally to consummate the injury 
I had inflicted upon the unoffending brute. One morning, m 
cool blood, I slipped a noose about its neck and hung it to the 
limb of a tree— hung it with the tears streaming from my eyes, 
and with the bitterest remorse at my heart— hu^ it because 
I knew that it had loved me, and becatise I felt it had given me 
no re^on of offence— hung it beca^tse I knew that m so doing 
I was committmg a sm— a deadly sin that w^d so jeopardise 
my uiimortal soul as to place it-if such a thing were poss 
-even beyond the reach of the infinite mercy of the Most 

Merciful and Most Temble God 
On the night of the day on which 

I was aroused from sleep by the cry of 

of my bed were in flames. The whole 
vs ith great difficulty that my wife, a 

our escape from the conflagratiom The ^ j- 

plete. My entire worldly wealth was swallowed up, and J. 

resigned myself thenceforward to despair seouence 

I am above the weakness of seeking to ^ g + 

of cause and efiect between the tS.°etven I 

I am detailing a chain of facts, and 

possible link imperfect. On the day su« mg ^ 

tlie mins, TheVdls, with one thick, 

eaception was found m » ‘ agaiiS which 

which stood about die oliSctmc tad here, in 

had rested the head of my bed The p • which 

great measure, resisted roread About this 

I attnbuted to its havmg been rec y sp seemed to 
VifOl a dense crowd were collected, an minute and 

be examining a particular ° ,,V ^syigul^i" and other 

eager attention. The words f^proached and 

similar expressions, exated my cu .^rface, the figure 

saw, as if graven in bas-rdief upon the ^ accuracy 

of a gigantic ea/ The ^ the animal's neck. 

truly marvellous. There was a rope fnr I could scarcely 

When I first beheld “PHCrt^or were extreme, 
regard it as less — ^my wonder ana y ^ j remem- 

But at length reflection came to ^ house. Upon 

bered, had been hung m immediately filled by 

the alarm of fire, this garden bad have been 

the crowd — by some one of ^ _ji open window, into 

cut from the tree and thrown, through an open 
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my chamber. This had probably been done with the view of 
arousing me from sleep. The f^ing of other walls had com- 
pressed the \dctim of my cruelty mto the substance of the 
freshly-spread plaster, the lime of which, with the flames and 
the ammonia from the carcass, had then accomplished the 
portraiture as I saw it. 

Although I thus readily accounted to my reason, if not 
altogether to my conscience, for the starthng fact just detailed, 
it did not the less fail to make a deep impression upon my 
fancy For months I could not nd myself of the phantasm of 
the cat, and, durmg this period, there came back mto my spirit 
a half-sentiment that seemed, but was not, remorse. I went so 
far as to r^et the loss of the animal, and to look about me, 
among the vile haunts which I now habitually frequented, for 
another pet of the same speaes, and of somewhat similar 
appearance, with which to supply its place. 

One night as I sat, half-stupefied, m a den of more than 
infamy, my attention was suddenly drawn to some black object, 
reposing upon the head of one of the immense hogsheads of 
gm, or of rum, which constituted the chief furniture of the 
apartment I had been looking steadily at the top of this hogs- 
head for some imnutes, and what now caused me surprise ,was 
the fact that I had not sooner perceived the object thereupon 
I approached it, and touched it with my hand. It was a black 
cat — a very large one — fully as large as Pluto, and dosely 
resembling him m every respect but one. Pluto had not a white 
hair upon any portion of ^s body; but this cat had a large, 
although indefimte, splotch of white, covering nearly the whole 
region of the breast 

Upon my touching him, he immediately arose, purred loudly, 
rubbed against my hand, and appeared dehghted with my 
notice This, then, was the very creature of which I was in 
search I at once offered to purchase it of the landlord; but 
this person made no cl?um to it — knew nothing of it— had 
never seen it before, 

I continued my caresses, and when I prepared to go home, 
the animal a disposition to accompany me, I permitted 

it to do so; occasionally stooping and pattmg it as I proceeded 
When it reached the house it domesticated itself at once, and 
became immediately a great fevourite with my wife. 

For ray own part, I soon found a dishTce to it arising within 
me. This was just the reverse of what I had anticipated; but 
—I know not how or why it was — its evident fondness for 
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myself rather disgusted and annoyed me By slov/ degrees, these 
feelmgs of disgust and annoyance rose into the bitterness of 
hatred I avoided the creature, a certam sense of shame, and 
the remembrance of my former deed of cruelty, preventing me 
from physically abusing it I did not, for some ncel-s, slriVc, 
or otherwise violently lU-use it, but gradually — very gradually 
— I came to look upon it with unutterable loathing, and to 
flee silently from its odious presence, as from the breath of 
a pestilence 

What added, no doubt, to my hatred of the beast, was the 
discovery, on the mommg after I brought it home, that, like 
Pluto, it also had been deprived of one of its eyes This circum- 
stance, however, only endeared it to my wife, who, as I hove 
already said, possessed, m a high degree, that humanity of 
feeling which had once been my distmguishmg trait, and the 
source of many of my simplest and purest pleasures 

With my aversion to this cat, however, its partiality or 
myself seemed to mcrease. It followed my footsteps with a 
pertmacity which it would be difficult to make the rea er ^m 
prebend. Whenever I sat, it would crouch beneath niy c nr, 
or sprmg upon my knees, covering me with its loathsom 
caresses If I arose to walk, it would get between my cc ; 
thus nearly throw me down, or, fastening its long an - 
claws in my dress, clamber, m this manner, 
such times, although I longed to destroy it with a ow > • 

yet withheld from so domg, partly by a memory 0 m> 
crane, but chiefly — let me confess it at once by a so 

This dread was not exactly a dread of 
yet I should be at a loss how otherwise to define 1 almost 

Lhamed to own-yes, even m this felon's ^ almost 

ashamed to own — ^that the terror and , ji merest 

animal inspired me, had been heightened by o colled 

chunems .? would be possible of S' 

my attention, more than once, to the d / , constuntcd 

of white hair, of which I have spota, d.e 

the sole visible difference between the = * g 
one I had destroyed The reader will rem , r ‘ ^ by 

although large, bad been and which for a 

slow degrees— degrees nearly imperccp L-nffil— it h '< 1 , at 

long time my teSon struggled to reject j 

length, assumed a rigorous to 

the representation of an object thot I shudder ro 
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for this, above all, I loathed, and dreaded, and would have 
nd myself of the monster had I dared — it was now, I say, tho 
image of a hideous — of a ghastly thing — of the Gallows' — 
oh, mournful and temble engine of horror and of cnme — of 
agony and of death! 

And now was I mdeed wretched beyond the wretchedness 
of mere humanity And a hrtUe beast — whose fellow I had con- 
temptuously desfroyed — a brute beast to work out for me — for 
me, a man, fashioned m the image of the High God — so mud 
of insufferable woe! Alas! neither by day nor by night kneN> 
I the blessing of rest any more' Dunng the former the creature 
left me no moment alone, and, m the latter, I started, hourly, 
from dreams of unutterable fear, to find the hot breath of 
tJie thing upon my face, and its vast weight — an incarnate night- 
mare that I had no power to shake off — ^meumbent eternally 
upon my heartl 

Beneath the pressure of torments such as these, the ieeblc 
remnant of the good within me succumbed Evil though s 
became my sole intimates — the darkest and most evil of thoughts 
The moodiness of my usual temper mcreased to hatred of al' 
things and of all mankind, while, from the sudden, frequent, 
and ungovernable outbursts of a fury to which I now blindly 
abandoned myself, my uncomplaining Vrife, alas! was the most 
usual and the most patient of sufferers 

One day she accompanied me, upon some household errand 
mto the cellar of the old building which our poverty compellc 1 
us to mhabit The cat followed me down the steep stairs, and 
nc.irly thfoiving me headlong, exasperated me to madness 
Uplifting an axe, and forgetting, m my wrath, the childish 
dread which had hitherto stayed my hand, I aimed a blow at 
the animal which, of course, would have proved instantly fat 1 
had It descended as I wished. But this blow was arrested bv 
the hand of my wife Goaded, by the mterference, mto a ni »e 
more than demoniacal, I withdrew my arm from her grasp, 
and buned the axe in her brain. She fdl dead upon the spot, 
without a groan 

This hideous murder accomplished, I set myself forthwith, 
and with entire deliberation, to the task of concealing the body 
I knew that I could not remove it from the house, either by day 
or by night, without the nsk of being observed by the neigh- 
bours ^lany projects entered my' mind At one period I thought 
of cutting the corpse into minute fragments and destroying 
them by fire. At another, I resolved to dig a grave for it m 
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the floor of the cellar. Again, I deliberated about casting it into 
tlie well in the yard — ^about packing it in a box, as if merchandise, 
with the usual arrangements, and so getting a porter to take it 
from the house. Finally I hit upon what I considered a far 
better expedient than either of these I determined to wall it 
up m the cellar — as the monks of the Middle Ages are recorded 
to have walled up their victims. 

For a purpose such as this the cellar was well adapted Its 
walls were loosely constructed, and had lately been plastered 
throughout with a rough plaster, which the dampness of the 
atmosphere had prevented from hardening Moreover, m one 
of the walls was a projection, caused by a false chimney, or 
fire-place, that had been filled up and made to resemble tlie 
rest of the cellar. I made no doubt that I could readily dis- 
place the bncks at this point, msert the corpse, and wall the 
whole up as before, so that no eye could detect anything 
suspiaous 

And in this calculation I was not deceived By me.ans of a 
crowbar I easily dislodged the bnckS, and, having carefully 
deposited the body against the mner wall, I propped it m tliat 
position, while/ with little trouble, I rclaid the whole structure 
as it originally stood Havmg procured mortar, sand, and hair, 
with every piossible precaution, I prepared a plaster which 
could not be distmguished from the old, and with this I very 
carefully went over the new bnckwork When I had finished, 

I felt satisfied that all was nght. The wall did not present the 
slightest appear^ce of havmg been disturbed. The rubbish 
on the floor was^icked up with the mmutest care I looked 
around tnumphantly, and said to myself, “ Here at least, then, 
my labour has not been m vam.” 

My next step was to look for the beast which had been the 
cause of so much wretchedness, for I had, at length, firmly 
resolved to put it to death. Had I been able to meet with it 
at the moment, there could have been no doubt of its fate, but 
It appeared that the crafty animal had been alarmed at the 
violence of my previous anger, and forbore to present itself m 
my present mood It is impiossible to descnbe, or to imagine, 
the deep, the blissful sense of relief which the absence of tlie 
detested creature occasioned m my bosom It did not make its 
appearance dunng the night — and thus for one night at least, 
since its mtroduction mto the house, I soundly and tranquilly 
slept; aye, slept even with the burden of murder upon my souii 

The second and the third day passed, and still my tormentor 
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came not. Once again I breatibied £is a free man. The monster, 
in terror, had fled the premises for everl I should behold it no 
more' My happmess was supreme I The guilt of my dark deed 
disturbed me but little Some few inquiries had been made, but 
these had been readily answered. Even a search had been 
instituted — but of course nothing was to be discovered. I looked 
upon my future fehcity as secur^ 

Upon the fourth day of the assassination, a party of the police 
came, very unexpectedly, mto the house, and proceeded agam 
to make rigorous mvestigation of the premises Secure, how- 
ever, m the inscrutability of my place of concealment, I felt 
no embarrassment whatever. The officers bade me accompany 
them m their search They left no nook or comer unexplored 
At length, for the third or fourth time, they descend^ into 
the cellar. I quivered not in a muscle My heart beat calmly 
as that of one who slumbers in mnocence. I walked the cellar 
from end to end I folded my arms upon my bosom, and roamed 
easily to and fro. The police were thoroughly satisfied, and pre- 
pared to depiart The glee at my heart was too strong to be re- 
Etramed. I burned to say if but one word, by way of triumph, 
and to render doubly sure their assurance of my guiltlessness 

“ Gentlemen,” I said at last, as the party ascended the 
steps, “I delight to have allayed your suspicions I wish you 
all health, and a little more courtesy. By-the-bye, gentlemen, 
this — this is a very well - constructed house.” (In the rabid 
desire to say something easily, I scarcely knew what I uttered 
at all ) “I may say an excellmtly well-constructed house These 
walls — are you gomg, gentlemen? — these walls dre soUdly put 
together”; and here, through the mere frenzy of bravado, I 
rapped heavily, with a cane which I held m my hand, upon 
that very portion of the brickwork behmd which stood the 
corpse of the wife of my bosom 

But may God shield and deliver me from the fangs of the 
Arch-Fiend 1 No sooner had the reverberation of my blows 
sunk mto silence, than I was answered by a voice from within 
the tomb! — by a cry, at first muffled and broken, like the 
sobbing of a child, and then quickly swelling into one long, 
loud, and contmuous scream, utterly anomalous and mhuman 
• — a howl — ^a wailmg shnek, half of horror and half of tnumph, 
such as might have arisen only out of hell, conjointly from 
the throats of the damned in their agony and of the demons 
tliat exult m the damnation 

Of my own thoughts it is folly to speak- Swoonmg, I stag- 
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gered to the opposite wall For one instant the party upon the 
stairs remained motionless, through extremity of terror and of 
awe In the next, a dozen stout arms were toiling at the wall 
It fell bodily The corpse, already greatly decayed and clotted 
with gore, stood erect before the eyes of the spectators Upon 
its head, with red extended mouth and solitary eye of fire, sat 
the hideous beast whose craft bad seduced me mto murder, 
and whose informing voice had consigned me to the hangman 
I had walled the monster up withm the tombl 







